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7 THE COMPULSIVE BASIS OF SOCIAL THOUGHT: AS 
| ILLUSTRATED BY THE VARYING DOCTRINES AS TO 
) THE ORIGINS OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
V. F. CALVERTON 
Editor of the Modern Quarterly 
ABSTRACT 
| The science of anthropology is closely bound up with the doctrine of evolution. i 
Both grew out of the same milieu. Nineteenth-century anthropologists were interest- i 
ed primarily in finding universal evolutionary laws which would explain the rise of 
man from primitivism to nineteenth-century civilization. They studied primitive man , 
less to find out what he was like than what they thought he ought to be like. The | 
doctrine of evolution was used first by anthropologists as an absolutistic concept. In 
Bs the strife that ensued the problems of primitive communism, private property, and 
family organization became the dividing issues at stake. Anthropological doctrine was 1) 
8o employed in defense of class logic. Morgan was adopted as the intellectual advocate a ii 


of the radical outlook, and Westermarck emerged as the exponent of the middle-class 
position. Westermarck’s evidence, which has been shown to have been based upon 
inadequate observation and false premises, was uncritically accepted by most of the « 
leading thinkers during the last generation. Even Malinowski, as is shown, fell into 
the same fallacy. The recent investigations in mammalogy have proved this in con- 
clusive detail. 

The best way to explain the attitudes and convictions at work in this controversy 
—and all similar controversies—is by means of the theory proposed here, namely, the 
theory of cultural compulsives. The existence of cultural compulsives makes objec- \ 
tivity in the social sciences impossible. One can be objective only in the observation | 
of detail or the collection of facts—but one cannot be objective in their interpretation. ‘ 
Interpretation necessitates a mind-set, a purpose, an end. Such mind-sets, such pur- 
poses, such ends, are controlled by cultural compulsives. 


The growth of the science of anthropology is closely bound up 
with the development of the doctrine of evolution. Neither could 
have advanced very far, however, without the aid of the other. Both a | 
were, and still are, part of a complete cycle of intellectual change. - 
Curiously enough, the rise of both illuminates a tendency in nine- | 
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teenth-century thought that we have no more than begun to escape 
today—a tendency to see the past in terms of the present, or, what 
is worse, in terms of what is thought to be the present. In different 
words, it is to view others, to interpret their ideas, to adjudge their 
institutions, in terms of ourselves, setting forth our own ideas and 
institutions as an absolute criterion. This whole tendency was an 
inevitable outgrowth of nineteenth-century logic with its evolution- 
ary emphasis. 

Now the doctrine of evolution and the science of anthropology did 
not spring upon the nineteenth-century mind full blown, like a 
dazzling intuition, shattering all the previous fictions about man in 
a sudden intellectual sword-thrust. On the contrary, they were a 
result of a cumulative process which derived its momentum from 
the vast movements of men and materials that had been set agog in 
that century. While theories of evolution, as we know, arose first 
with the Greeks, it was not until the eighteenth century that they 
made any headway in the Western world. Prior to Charles Darwin, 
in the works of such men as Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, 
Saint-Hilaire, and Lamarck, evolutionary hypotheses had been ad- 
vanced in rapid succession. The whole doctrine of evolution was the 
consuming topic of the day. The very simultaneity with which 
Darwin and Wallace struck upon the theory of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest was magnificent proof of the intense 
activity of the idea at the time. Every force in the environment, 
economic and social, conspired to the success of the doctrine. 

We should really wonder little at this when we realize that the 
outstanding characteristic of Western Europe in the nineteenth- 
century was change. Never before had man witnessed, in so brief 
a time, such vast revolutions in phenomena. The Industrial Revo- 
lution was the cause of these rapid transformations in Western life. 
It was the dynamo that shot the age agog with new desires and 
fresh vision. Life became afire with activity and creation. Newness 
almost lost its novelty. New aspirations multiplied with every dawn. 
Invention sugteeded invention until the genius of the age became 
a miracle in mechanics. Tiny wires became the conductors of great 
energy; inert metals became moving machines; water, air, and 
earth became the source of new discovery and power. Fantastic 
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fictions became pragmatic achievements. Leonardo da Vinci’s futile 

experimentations became realized science. Jules Verne became a 

clairvoyant prophet. New conceptions burst pell-mell upon the old, 

burying them in the débris of discarded superstition. Men became 

interested not in the wherefore of existence but in the mastery. The 

machine promised a new world at human command. Men came to 

look upon the earth with new eyes. Unknown sources of energy 

were tapped on every side. Nothing was left unexplored. New. 
truths were derived from old materials. The search for one reality 

led to the unexpected discovery of ten more. 

As a result of this vast release of energy, set thus in motion by the 
machinery of the new age, science became—at least for the new 
intellectuals—the new philosophy of life. Once an adventure into 
the strange and mysterious, it now became an open sesame to the 
control of the universe. Investigation succeeded analysis, and noth- 
ing was any longer safe from the invader’s hands. Even the Bible, 
which had provided the mystic “centerhood” of Western civiliza- 
tion, was no longer withheld from scientific scrutiny. The ancient 
aeons of the earth’s past soon disclosed themselves in geological 
formation and structure. The rapid mutations of the modern world 
revealed themselves in social science and historical theory. The idea 
of movement and change became an obsession. It was thus that the 
way was prepared for the acceptance of evolution, not merely as a 
scientific formula but as a living addition to our culture. 

If, before 1859, Western civilization found its intellectual con- 
tinuity in biblical doctrine, after 1859 it found its new continuity in 
the doctrine of evolution.A doctrine is only seized upon in that 
fashion when it supplies some great need, emotional as well as in- 
tellectual, in the life of man. Darwin’s theory of evolution supplied 
the need for a new philosophy of life. It not only afforded a new 
vista of human development, but it also provided a new justification 
of world-progress in terms of Western civilization. The evolution 
of man was seen as a form of infinite progression, from lower forms 
to higher, with modern civilization as representative of the highest 
form in the revolutionary scale. But more than that, the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection made survival synonymous with ad- 
vance. Since all life was a struggle for the survival of the fittest, that 
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which survived was superior. And since Western civilization had 
survived the most successfully in the struggle of civilizations, it 
must of necessity represent the highest point in human evolution, 

In keeping with this logic, the principles and institutions of 
Western civilization were inevitably viewed as typical of the most 
advanced in the history of human mores. Private property, the 
monogamous family, the democratic political state, all were looked 
upon as exemplifying the great moral progress of man. Individual-— 
ism was envisioned as marking the great advance of civilized man 
over the savage—the supremacy of the differentiated over the un- 
differentiated. In other words, the Darwinian doctrine of evolution 
and the consequences of its logic proffered the best justification of . 
the status quo of nineteenth-century Europe that had appeared in 
generations. It harmonized perfectly with the philosophy of the 
ruling class of that day. Modern commerce and industry had broken 
down the ideological defenses of the old order which had grown up 
with feudalism and the agrarian tradition; new defenses were nec- 
essary for the new ideological front. The Darwinian doctrine sup- 
plied that defense. It rooted laissez faire economics, with its com- 
petitive logic, in the very scheme of nature itself. It sanctioned 
individualism and the division of classes on the basis of the neces- 
sary struggle for the survival of the fittest. It even served as a prop 
for nationalism and the expanding imperialisms of the time. What- 
ever was, was, because it had to be—because it ought to be. 

It was in this cultural milieu that anthropology had its origins. 
The same economic and social factors that made the doctrine of evo- 
lution into a new intellectual force caused anthropology to spring up 
as an immediate adjunct of evolutionary cause. The doctrine of 
evolution became the basic structure of their whole approach. Be- 
ginning with E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture in 1872, the main his- 
tory of anthropological thought in the nineteenth century is con- 
cerned with the application of the doctrine of evolution to the 
interpretation of man’s past. The application, however, was in- 
variably made in relationship with nineteenth-century values, val- 
ues that are most often alluded to as Victorian. In other words, 
those early anthropologists studied primitive man not to find out 
what he was like, but what they thought he ought to be like. Blinded 
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by the erroneous implications of the doctrine of evolution, namely, 
that the values of nineteenth-century civilization, having survived 
all other values, must exemplify the highest point in moral progress, 
these anthropologists sought to find in primitive life the traces of 
those forms of behavior that were the lowest in the revolutionary 
scale. They were determined, however, unconsciously, to superim- 
pose their own rationality upon that of the primitive. 

A whole state of mind was at work here—and not merely an error 
in scientific approach—a state of mind fostered by the enormous 
material advance of nineteenth-century civilization and the new 
ideological armament which it had already begun to perfect. This 
state of mind made it impossible for the anthropologists of that day 
to use the facts as they really were, or to interpret them except in 
the caricatured forms of current prejudices. They studied primitive 
man as one would a puzzle, shifting fact in various ways, out of 
all sequence and context, in order to find solutions. They were too 
anxious to find universal evolutionary laws which would explain the 
rise of man from the crudities of primitivism to the refinements of 
nineteenth-century civilization. 

Influenced particularly by Morgan, these anthropologists of the 
evolutionary school soon concluded that society had passed through 
certain definite stages, a constant progression from the lower to the 
higher, in which modern civilization stood as an apex toward which 
all the past had converged. Not content, for instance, with tracing 
the development of marriage through its various forms, these men 
were equally concerned with proving that monogamy was the ulti- 
mate stage in marital evolution. At first it was postulated that man~ 
had originally lived in a state of primitive promiscuity or sexual 
communism; then he had advanced to the stage of group marriage, 
a stage still found among lingering primitive groups today; and’ 
finally, after years of change and crisis, he had progressed to the_ 
stage of monogamy in which he is at the present time. More than 
that, Morgan in particular stressed the determining part that prop- 
erty played in the history of primitive relations, and it was not very 
long before Morgan’s doctrine, tail, kite, and all, was seized upon 
by the radicals and adopted as proof of, if not part of, Marxian 
philosophy. Almost every radical thinker in the nineteenth century 
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cited Morgan as a final authority. Friedrich Engels built his whole 
book, The Origin of the Family, on Morgan’s thesis. Kautsky used 
Morgan’s evidence in his Entstehung der Ehe und Familie, and 
Plechanov made frequent reference to Morgan in his various studies 
of primitive art and culture. Even today many radicals still con- 
tinue to refer to Morgan’s work as if it had never been outmoded. 

Despite McLennan’s attacks on Morgan’s theory of nomencla- 
ture, and the assaults of many other thinkers upon Morgan’s con- 
tentions, Morgan’s doctrine made marked headway in nineteenth- 
century anthropology. At first the hostility it aroused was mainly 
intellectual, for, when all is said, there was nothing in it to offend 
the Victorian conception of life. Rivers, I think, was wrong when he 
claimed that the chief reason why Morgan’s work was fought was 
that it pictured man’s past in terms “bitterly repugnant to the 
sentiments of most civilized persons.” After all, one should not 
expect savages to be elevated in morality, and if they practiced 
promiscuity that was all the more reason why civilized man should 
practice monogamy, for civilization must mark an evolutionary ad- 
vance over primitivism. The progression, indeed, was perfect. Mor- 
gan’s doctrine fitted in so precisely with evolution as an absolutistic 
concept. 

It was not the doctrine itself, then, but its widespread acceptance 
by the radicals and the uses it was put to by divers revolutionary 
thinkers of the period that made it suddenly become “bitterly re- 
pugnant” to the nineteenth-century mind. It was not “bitterly re- 
pugnant” to the radical mind; it was only “bitterly repugnant” to 
the conservative, bourgeois mind which was concerned above all 
with the protection of the middle-class values that had been exalted 
by nineteenth-century civilization. As long as Morgan’s doctrine 
was concerned only with the past, and in its evolutionary emphasis 
pointed to the present as something of an ultimate in the moral 
process—as in the case of monogamy—there was no terror in its 
proposition. 

The moment, however, that the radicals insisted upon interpret- 
ing evolution as a relative instead of an absolutistic concept, the 
danger began. No longer could the institutions of nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilization be looked upon as a culmination in evolutionary 
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advance. No longer could private property and the family, for ex- 
ample, which were inalienable parts of that civilization, be con- 
sidered as indestructible. Private property and the family, there- 
fore, were but part of a process and not a fulfilment of it. In fact, in 
accordance with the evolutionary progression postulated by the 
radicals, these institutions were destined to disappear with the next 
advance in the social process. 

Once the doctrine of evolution was seen to carry in its wake the ¢ 
possibilities of destruction as well as of construction, a new set of 
justifications were needed to defend the permanency of the poeall-| 
ing values. Only in this way could the radical interpretations of the 
evolutionary process be answered. And thus began the search for 
absolutes—absolutes that would satisfy the nineteenth-century 
mind. The existence of primitive communism was fought tooth and 4 
nail. Private property was declared an instinct, fundamental to all * 
social life. Religion was defined as an impulse common to all men, * 
savage as well as civilized, and not an outgrowth of environment. 
The family was defended as the cornerstone of culture, the sine qua 
non of social existence. But more than that, monogamy the specific 
form of the family dominant at the time, was declared the basic 
form of marriage of the human species. Even the animals were used 
to prove this thesis. No evidence, however dubious, was unexploited 
in this connection. Monogamy thus became not a form of marriage 
that had developed out of certain conditions of economic life, but a 
form of marriage that was fundamental to the human species and 
those mammalian types that were closest to the human. 

In these ways nineteenth-century institutions were saved from 
the danger of change and decay. No matter in what direction evo- 
lution occurred, private property and the family were inviolable. 
They were the absolutes, the invariables, as it were, in social organ- 
ization, which no radical evolution—or revolution—could shake 
or shatter. 

The class logic at work here is obvious. Anthropology was thus 
made to serve as an excellent prop for the support of middle-class 
ethics. It defended the status quo by giving so-called final scientific 
sanction to its essential doctrines. The famous allusion in economic 
theory to the monkey with a stick as a capitalist—thereby proving 
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to the satisfaction of every Sophomore that whoever owns anything, 
however small, which can produce wealth is a capitalist—was not 
less absurd than the rationalization of monogamy as the natural 
form of human marriage which was foisted upon the nineteenth- 
century world by anthropological dialectics. 

The most amazing illustration of the truth of this contention is to 
be found in the history of the work and influence of Edward Wester- 
marck. When his History of Human Marriage appeared in 1891 
Westermarck was practically unknown to the scientific public. In 
fact, Alfred R. Wallace in his Introductory Note to the original 
volume comments upon Westermarck as a “hitherto unknown stu- 
dent” and a “newcomer.” In less than ten years, however, this 
“newcomer” became the leading authority on morality and mar- 
riage, sweeping aside the influence of his predecessors by virtue of 
his new logic. The appearance of his Origin and Development of 
the Moral Ideas only strengthened his influence. If his authority 
had been confined to his special science, the achievement would have 
been significant enough; but the fact that it became extended to the 
other sciences as well and to the lay world in general makes its suc- 
cess even more of an event. Since the 1890’s no other person in 
this field has exerted anything like the enormous influence of West- 
ermarck. In almost every text, lecture, or article verging on the 
theme of morality or marriage, he was, and in many instances still 
is, the standard reference. The universities in particular adopted - 
him at once as their guide. Few minds dared to defy his authority. 
The History of Human Marriage indeed became the new Bible of 
the social sciences. And it remained so until the twenties of this 
century when its conclusions were assailed and annihilated by 
Robert Briffault in his work The Mothers. 

But Westermarck’s former supremacy is of more importance 
than his present loss of it. In the light of Briffault’s thoroughly valid 
and devastating criticisms of Westermarck’s thesis, the sway that 
the latter exercised over the minds of his contemporaries for almost 
forty years becomes all the more revealing. The fact that his as- 
cendancy went practically unchallenged during that entire period is 
even more of a revelation. Why should a man’s doctrine become so 
widely accepted when his evidences were so flimsy and fallacious? 
Why should his conclusions be accepted so rapidly and completely 
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when the problems involved were so controversial? Why should he 
suddenly become an authority when the evidence at hand was so 
unauthoritative? One answer might be that he argued his point with 
such adroitness that even the dubious became plausible. But grant- 
ing that to be the case, the difficulty still remains of explaining why 
his evidence was seldom examined in a critical vein and why such 
critical examinations as were undertaken were never able to win any 
considerable respect or authority. 

The answer is to be found in another field of logic—or sociologic. 
Westermarck’s doctrines did more than confute the doctrines of 
Morgan, McLennan, and Lubbock; they fulfilled a great socio-in- 
tellectual need of the day. In attacking the ideas of Morgan, for 
example, he was able to destroy the logic of the radicals who had 
based their anthropological conclusions upon Morgan’s work. And 
in attempting to prove that in all likelihood “monogamy prevailed 
almost exclusively among our earliest human ancestors,” that the 
family existed anterior to man, and that “human marriage, in all 
probability, is an inheritance from some apelike progenitor,” he 
was able to provide nineteenth-century civilization with an absolute 
that justified in perpetuity one of its main institutions. The family 
thus became an institution that radicals could no longer assail. No 
evolution in society could eradicate it. Neither could monogamy be 
attacked since it was rooted in man’s primeval past, and was part 
of what Westermarck calls the “monogamous instinct.” 

It is no wonder, then, that Westermarck’s doctrines were seized 
upon with such eagerness and adhered to with such tenacity by 
nineteenth-century intellectuals of middle-class character and con- 
viction. The only intellectuals who did not accept them were the 
radical minds of the time. College professors no longer had to rely 
upon Herbert Spencer’s contention that “the monogamic form of 
the sexual relation is manifestly the ultimate form” in order to exalt 
nineteenth-century institutions over those of other periods—and 
other civilizations. Anthropology now, through the work of Wester- 
marck, had given scientific sanction to the conclusion of Spencer. 
“The laws of monogamy can never be changed,” wrote Wester- 
marck, “but must be followed much more strictly than they are 
now.” 

But all this discussion would be of little importance if it were not 
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for the fact that Westermarck’s conclusions today cannot be viewed 
as anything else than absurd. Let us take up certain of Wester- 
marck’s arguments in more careful and specific detail. Suppose we 
begin with his defense of monogamy. In order to root the tendency 
to monogamy deep in nature itself, in other words to give it some- 
thing of an instinctive cast, he tried to trace its origins to the higher 
animals. If the higher animals are monogamous, then certainly man 
who is descended from them must carry within him the same in- 
stinct. Utilizing evidence often insufficient and untrustworthy, 
Westermarck, in his ardor to build up his case, claims that monog- 
amy prevailed among the manlike apes. He cites the gorilla and 
chimpanzee as particular illustrations. Now let us see what kind of 
evidence he used to prove his thesis. Briffault’s discussion of his 
evidence is very much to the point. 


Dr. Hartmann, relying exclusively on an article by Herr von Koppenfels in a 
German popular magazine, asserted that “the gorilla is monogamous” (H. Hart- 
mann, The Anthropoid Apes, p. 229), and the statement was used by Dr. West- 
ermarck as a foundation for his theory of “human marriage.” None of even the 
older information affords any ground for the supposition, and no other writer 
who has given attention to the subject makes such a statement. The oldest ex- 
tant account of the gorilla, that of the sailor Andrew Bartell, who spent eighteen 
years in Angola, states that gorillas “goe many together” (““The Strange Adven- 
tures of Andrew Bartell,” etc., in Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pil- 
grimes, vol. vi, p. 398). Darwin’s conclusion was that “the gorilla is polyga- 
mous” (C. Darwin, The Descent of Man, vol. i, p. 266; vol. ii, p. 361). Brehm 
concluded that the gorilla is polygamous (A. E. Brehm, Thierleben, vol. i, p. 65). 
He regarded the evidence collected from native hunters by Winwood Reade as 
the most reliable which was available at the time he wrote. Reade says: “The 
gorilla is polygamous, and the male frequently solitary; in fact I never saw more 
than one track at a time, but there is no doubt that both gorillas and chimpan- 
zees are found in bands” (W. Winwood Reade, “The Habits of the Gorilla,” 
The American Naturalist, i, p. 179; cf. Id., Savage Africa, p. 214). Dr. R. L. 
Garner says: “It is certain that the gorilla is polygamous” (R. L. Garner, Go- 
rillas and Chimpanzees, p. 224). The air of mystery formerly surrounding the 
gorilla and the uncertainty of our information concerning the animal have now 
been dissipated, and we know that, as Winwood Reade observes, “there is noth- 
ing remarkable in the habits of the gorilla, nothing which broadly distinguishes 
it from other African apes” (W. Winwood Reade, “The Habits of the Gorilla,” 
The American Naturalist, i, p. 180). Mr. E. Guthrie, a gentleman who resided 
for many years in the Cameroons, and who was on intimate terms with native 
members, collected their evidence in a very careful manner, and checked it by 
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the testimonies of various tribes. “The gorillas of the Cameroons,” he states, 
“Jive in small companies, scarcely to be called families. The smaller companies 
consist of one male with his one, two or three wives, and some small children 
(A. E. Jenks, “Zulu Knowledge of the Gorilla and Chimpanzee,” The American 
Anthropologist, N.S. xiii, pp. 52 sq.). Herr G. Zenker saw one male accompanied 
by several females and young. Von Gertzen describes the tracks of a troop 
which, he says, must have consisted of about ten individuals (Brehm-Strassen, 
Thierleben [1920], vol. xiii, pp. 684sq.). Grenfell found gorillas in parties 
(H. H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, p. 344). Captain Dominick 
found the gorilla in the Cameroons in much larger troops; according to him “the 
gorilla in the Cameroons is a thoroughly gregarious animal, and, as with the 
baboon, several adult males are found in each troop” (T. Zell, “Das Einfangen 
ausgewachsener Gorillas,” Die Gartenlaube, 1907, p. 880). Mr. T. A. Barns has 
also found the gorillas in the eastern Congo living in large troops consisting of 
“quite a number of gorillas,” each troop including at least two females with sev- 
eral young of varying ages (T. A. Barns, The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo, 
84 sq.). Mr. Akeley found gorillas in polygamous bands (C. E. Akeley, Jn 
Brightest Africa, p. 247). 

As will be seen, our present information entirely disposes of any supposition 
as to monogamous habits among gorillas. Other stories concerning the animal 
have likewise become relegated to their proper sphere. No instance has been 
reported of a male gorilla defending his “family.’”” The animal is most fierce 
and dangerous not when in the company.of females and young, but when soli- 
tary; old, solitary gorillas are the only ones that have been known to attack 
man unprovoked (Duke A. F. von Mecklenburg-Strelitz, From the Congo to 
the Niger and the Nile, vol. ii, p. 107). 


I have quoted from Briffault at such great length here because 
the argument is so important and pertinent, since the apelike ani- 
mals, in particular the gorilla, have been used by every variety of 
scholar following Westermarck to illustrate the monogamous in- 
stincts of our simian progenitors. But we know, for instance, that 
T. S. Savage and J. Wyman, A. E. Brehm, and Duke A. F. von 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, have all attested to the chimpanzee’s non- 
monogamous habits. The same abundance of evidence is present 
in reference to the absence of monogamy among the gibbons and 
orang-utans. In other words, the manlike apes are not monogamous. 

Why did Westermarck, then, claim that the gorilla was monog- 
amous, and that monogamy prevailed almost exclusively “among 
the menlike apes”? Because certain of the evidence that we possess 
today was lacking when he originally wrote his History of Human 
Marriage? Not at all. At the very time that he was at work on his 
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thesis more evidence existed to prove that the gorilla was polyg- 
amous—or promiscuous—than monogamous. It is true that stil] 
more evidence has been collected since then, which has made West- 
ermarck effect certain modifications in his statements about gorillas 
in later editions of his work. But why should he originally have 
argued for the monogamous habits of the gorilla—and for the an- 
thropoid apes in general—when the evidence leaned in the opposite 
direction, or at best was highly uncertain.* 

The only answer is the one which we have given. Influenced by 
the middle-class culture of his day, and the necessity of defending 
its institutions by every device of logic, his mind reverted to that 
evidence which tended to justify those institutions and endow them 
with a natural origin and continuity. Morgan and his followers, 
equally a part of that culture, did not seek such defenses, as we 
pointed out before, for their doctrines in themselves did not assail 
the institutions of their day. On the contrary, the so-called evolu- 
tionary anthropologists, like Spencer, were convinced that monog- 
amy was the ultimate in ethical progress, and, therefore, needed no 
defense or protection. It was the rising influence of the radical 
critics, who used Morgan’s doctrine as a revolutionary weapon, as 
we noted earlier in this analysis, that had to be rebutted. The His- 
tory of Human Marriage provided just this rebuttal. If it could 
prove, as it essayed to do, that the “apelike animals” were monog- 
amous, then it had already established its case, namely, that of the 
existence of a “monogamous instinct” and, therefore, a natural 
tendency to monogamy in all the higher species. It was thus that the 
prevailing institutions could be protected and the enemies of civili- 
zation—that is, of nineteenth-century civilization—confuted and 
destroyed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Westermarck, in his zeal, dis- 
torted evidence out of all proportion and threw his whole emphasis, 
to the exclusion of all contradictions, upon those materials which 
tended to prove his case. In trying to show that even among the 

* The observations of H. von Koppenfels were ridiculed with finality by Burton 
(Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of the Congo), and Du Chaillu’s even 
more dubious testimony as to the monogamousness of the gorilla was shattered by 


Winwood Reade who “showed conclusively that Du Chaillu has never set eyes on a 
gorilla.” 
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lower animals sexual unions assume “a more durable character,” 
resembling that of marriage and foreshadowing the later develop- 
ment of the family, he makes actual citations from Brehm which 
seem to illustrate his contention. He notes, among the animals 
evincing this tendency, the whale, the seal, the hippopotamus, the 
reindeer, “a few cats and martens,” and “possibly the wolf.” Upon 
careful examination of his material,? however, it became clear at 
once that he has again garbled facts and exaggerated evidences. 
Whales, as Brehm himself stated, and Westermarck used Brehm as 
his main support, do not reveal monogamous tendencies—nor, as 


*““Among these animals [whales, seals, hippopotamuses, etc.],”” Westermarck states, 
“the sexes are said to remain together even after the birth of the young, the male being 
the protector of the family.” The latter statement is certainly untrue for every one of 
the animals mentioned, and there is not, except as regards the hippopotamus, a word 
to suggest it in the authority which he cites. Of whales Brehm says (III, 677 f.) that 
they live in large flocks and that very little is known concerning their breeding habits. 
At breeding time “it would appear,” he says, “that the herds break up into single 
pairs, which remain longer together.” In the new edition that vaguely worded state- 
ment is withdrawn and a less ambiguous one substituted from the observations of 
Guldberg to the effect that after sexual congress the sexes “separate entirely” (XII, 
502). This is in accordance with the experience of whalers, who know that only cow 
whales are found with schools of young, and that they retire with these to the shal- 
lower waters, where the males are never seen (see A. W. Scott, Seals, Dugongs, Whales, 
pp. 132 f.). Seals, whose reproductive habits are better known than those of most 
mammals, certainly do not “remain together even after the birth of the young,” nor 
does Brehm make any such statement. They are among the most typically polyga- 
mous animals, and the females pass from one male to another as the first males be- 
come spent. The young which are born just before the rut are those of the previous 
season, and the sexes separate as soon as those young are able to take to the waters. 
Of the hippopotamuses, which always live in considerable herds, Brehm says that he 
“thinks he may venture to assume” that the father protects the young. No other ob- 
server, as far as I know, has received that impression; on the contrary, according to 
the best accounts, “the mother . . . . is sedulous in her attention to her offspring, but 
the male is apt to be evilly disposed towards it” (R. Lyddeker, Royal Natural History, 
II [1894], 450). The hippopotamus is a herding, promiscuous, and not a pairing ani- 
mal (cf. J. A. Nichols and W. Eglington, The Sportsman in South Africa, p. 65; F. V. 
Kirby, In Haunts of Wild Game, p. 538; Brehm-Straspen, Thierleben, XIII, 41; 
D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels, pp. 241 f.; E. Pechuel-Loesche, Die Loango- 
Expedition, Part III, p. 213). The reindeer of which Brehm speaks in the passage 
referred to by Professor Westermarck is the semidomesticated Norwegian animal. 
“The life of the domesticated reindeer differs,” he says, “in almost every respect from 
that of the wild reindeer.” At rutting time “the Lapps allow their reindeer to enjoy 
their freedom, provided no wolves are about, and the domesticated animals mix with 
the wild herds, much to the joy of the owner, whose stock is thereby improved” 
(Brehm-Strassen, of. cit., XIII, 115). Robert Briffault, The Mothers. 
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far as present evidence shows, do seals, reindeer, cats, or wolves, 
Brehm’s evidence as to the tendency toward monogamy among 
hippopotamuses is contradicted by that of every other observer, 
Despite these facts, Westermarck’s statement about these animals 
was uncritically accepted by most of his contemporaries during the 
generation that followed. 

Again we are driven to the conclusion that it was because his 
doctrines supplied a need of the time, a protection against these 
doctrines that threatened middle-class supremacy in the field of 
ethics and economics, that they became at once part of the cultural 
defense of the era. 

Let us turn for a moment to another aspect of his thesis, wherein 
he states that “the family, not the tribe, formed the nucleus of every 
social group, and, in many cases, was itself perhaps the only social 
group.” Here Westermarck has trimmed down his thesis to its fun- 
damental point. The family, and not the group, or the tribe, is the 
basic unit of primitive society. As in the case of the animals, the 
same justificatory mechanisms are operative here. If the family and 
not the group provides the unit structure of social organization, then 
it follows that the family is an indestructible part of social life. De- 
stroy the family and social life is ended. Or, expressed in an antip- 
odal vein, since social life cannot be destroyed, the family must 
always remain. 

And again, in order to fortify his case Westermarck has abused 
both evidence and observation. Among the Yakut, for example, 
there is no word for the concept of family, the clan having so ab- 
sorbed all forms of relationship. Moreover, it is a well-known fact 
that among many primitive groups the so-called husband and wife 
are not allowed to live together, and hence the development of the 
family, as Westermarck envisions, could only follow and not pre- 
cede such a custom. 

Among the peoples of the Banks Islands, the New Hebrides, in 
Northern Papua, New Caledonia, to cite instances, family organ- 
ization does not exist. Kindred relationships obtain, but they cannot 
be described in the same terms as we describe the family, or as 
Westermarck describes it, in which a male and female and their 
progeny act as the center of social organization. In fact, among 
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almost all early primitive groups it is “love of the clan [which] is 
greater than love between husband and wife.” 

Indeed, the very submergence of the individual within the group 
made the dominance of the family impossible in primitive times. 
More than that, the absence of the knowledge of paternity certainly 
did not strengthen family organization at the expense of social. In 
addition, the superiority of sister-brother love over wife-husband 
love, evidenced in many tribes and among many peoples, finding a 
striking illustration as late as Sophocles’ play Antigone, is but fur- 
ther proof of the fallacy of the Westermarckian thesis. In fact, as 
Briffault has pointed out in great detail, the organization of the 
family group is “found to stand in direct conflict with the primal 
social impulses of humanity in its simpler stages, and to be in sharp 
opposition to the primitive organization which it has tended to 
break up.” Family organization is by its very nature, when it as- 
sumes a patriarchal form, individualistic instead of social in char- 
acter. Consequently, it is highly unlikely that primitive man could 
ever have effected his early social organization upon a familial basis. 

At all events, whatever information we have today concerning the 
origins of social organization does not confirm Westermarck’s 
thesis. On the contrary, it tends to weaken it, and, on the whole, 
to destroy it. 

Nevertheless, Westermarck’s theory has been swallowed in toto 
by our social scientists. What does this illustrate, then, we ask once 
more? Simply the fact that our social scientists are not interested 
in objective facts but in theses that will justify existing attitudes 
and institutions. 

Nor do we find an exception in Westermarck’s attempt to carry 
the family thesis further and show that its origins among humans 
were monogamic. The social scientists have been just as gullible 
here as before. In the light of what is known today, I am guilty of 
no hyperbole when I say that few more inaccurate conclusions in 
the social sciences have ever been drawn than that which is to be 
found in Westermarck’s contention that it is probable that “monog- 
amy prevailed almost exclusively among our earliest ancestors.” 
We have already seen how inaccurate Westermarck’s conclusions 
were about the monogamous habits of the higher animals. And 
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when we turn to his third proposition—of monogamy among our 
earliest ancestors—we are confronted again with the same kind of 
inaccuracies and misinterpretations (cf. the long analysis from 
Briffault, op. cit., Il, 277 ff. in this footnote).* In many cases 
Westermarck used evidence that was contradicted by other evi- 
dences, more numerous and more authentic than his own, without 
ever mentioning the controversial nature of the material. His fre- 
quent recourse to the observations and comments of Jesuit fathers 


* “Tn the recent remodeled edition of his work, Dr. Westermarck has considerably 
modified his former statements and has eliminated several examples which he former- 
ly adduced as evidence of ‘primitive monogamy.’ Thus, for example, the Iroquois 
were formerly represented by Dr. Westermarck as ‘monogamous’; the impression was 
indeed conveyed that they were so strictly and rigorously ; they were said to be ‘purely 
monogamous,’ and were repeatedly appealed to as a favourite and conspicuous in- 
stance (E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 1901, pp. 435, 500, 506). 
Those statements have now been entirely withdrawn and Dr. Westermarck acknowl- 
edges that they are opposed to our information (E. Westermarck, The History of Hu- 
man Marriage, 1921, vol. iii, p. 4). Of the Apaches it is asserted by Dr. Westermarck 
that ‘formerly’ only one woman was deemed the proper share of one man (E. Wester- 
marck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, p. 5). His authority is Major Cremo- 
ny who says that an Apache once told him so and descanted upon the evils of polyga- 
my. ‘These recitals,’ comments Major Cremony, ‘will serve to show that the Apaches 
have pondered over some of the most abstruse and perplexing social problems’ (J. S. 
Cremony, Life Among the Apaches, pp. 249sq.). The sociological speculations of the 
Apaches, ‘the most barbarous people thus far discovered in these parts’ (P. de Casta- 
neda de Nacera, ‘Relacion de la Jornada de Cibola,’ in Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, pt. i. p. 448), did not prevent them from showing honour 
and respect to a man in proportion to the magnitude of his matrimonial establish- 
ment; and the women were ‘by no means averse to sharing the affection of their lords 
with other wives’ (J. C. Cremony, op. cit., p. 249). Among the Apaches ‘a man will 
marry his wife’s younger sisters as fast as they grow to maturity. Polygamy is the 
nuptial law’ (J. S. Bourge, ‘Notes on the Gentile Organisation of the Apaches of Ari- 
zona,’ Journal of American Folk Lore, iii, p. 118; Cf. H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 
the Pacific States, vol. v, p. 641; E. Domensch, Journal d’une mission au Texas et au 
Mexique, p. 135). Dr. Morse reported polygamy to be general among all the eastern 
tribes of North America which he knew (J. Morse, A Report to the Secretary of War 
of the United States on Indian Affairs, p. 349); and Catlin reports the same thing of 
the more southern tribes. ‘Polygamy,’ he says, ‘is countenanced amongst all of the 
North American Indians, so far as I have visited them’ (G. Catlin, JJlustrations of the 
Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North American Indians, vol. i) ; among the 
Guarani tribes, according to Dr. Westermarck, ‘chiefs alone are allowed to have more 
than one wife’ (E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, p. 2). The 
statement is given on the authority of Father Charlevoix, whose remark refers to 
Christian Indians (P. F. X. de Charlevoix, The History of Paraguay, vol. i, p. 202: 
‘The men among them who have embraced the Christian religion never marry among 
their relations, even within the degree which the Church readily dispenses. But Ca- 
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and missionaries instead of to other sources when other sources were 
available is but another index to the nature of his outlook and 
method. Whenever Christian influences crept in primitive customs 
changed, especially when conversions were frequent, and even when 
the Christian influence made little advance, the observations of 
the Christian missionaries were usually of a kind that tended to in- 
terpret primitive culture in terms of Christian morality rather 
than in terms of the mores of the tribe itself. Even when Wester- 


ciques have more wives than one’) ; but it is quite unnecessary to have recourse to his 
casual and second-hand remark for information concerning the Guaranis. Dr. Wester- 
marck adds a reference to Father Hernandes. What Father Hernandes has to say 
concerning the monogamy of the Guarani is as follows: ‘The Guarani family, in their 
state of heathenism, suffered from a fundamental defect, for polygyny reigned 
amongst them, and they thus violated the natural law which is the basis of marriage’ 
(F. Hernandez, Misiones del Paraguay, Organizacion social de las doctrinas Guaranies 
de la Compajiia de Jests, vol. i, p. 84; cf. p. 85). Father Ruiz de Montoya loudly la- 
ments the unrestricted and ineradicable polygamy of the Guaranis; some of them had 
as many as twenty and even thirty wives (A. Ruiz de Montoya, Conquista espiritual 
hecha por los religiosos de la Compania de Jesus en las Provincias del Paraguay, 
Parana, Vruguay, y Tape, p. 14). D’Orbigny, summing up our information on the 
subject, says: ‘The customs of the Guaranis are almost identical in all sections of the 
ee All of them practise polygamy’ (A Dessalines d’Orbigny, L’homme améri- 
cain, vol. ii, pp. 306, 307). The Chiriguanos, another Carib race of the eastern inte- 
rior, are also referred to by Dr. Westermarck as ‘allowing’ chiefs only to have more 
than one wife (E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage). Colonel Church 
says that among the Chiriguanos, ‘polygamy was customary,’ though at the present 
day, they being mostly Catholics, it is ‘not often met with’; ‘bigamy is more common’ 
(C. E. Church, Aborigines of South America, p. 238). Mr. Whiffen, to whom Dr. 
Westermarck refers, and who in turn refers to Dr. Westermarck for theories of prim- 
itive monogamy, says that in some tribelets south of the Tikie, chiefs have not more 
than one wife, but makes the curious statement that ‘it is extremely hard to distin- 
guish at first between wives, concubines, and attached wives’ (T. Whiffen, The North 
West Amazons, p. 159. Cf. W. E. Hardenburg, ‘The Indians of the Putumayo,’ Man, 
X, p. 135). The eastern Sahara derives considerable wealth from the salt trade and 
from traffic with caravans; the western or Moroccan region is, with the exception of 
a few of the lower valleys of the Atlas and some patches of oasis, a land of such pov- 
erty and desolation that the inhabitants have difficulty in keeping body and soul to- 
gether. So precarious are the means of existence that most of the natives live from 
year’s end to year’s end on dates alone; the men are haggard with hunger, and whole 
populations are decimated by famine (S. Nouvel, Nomades et Sedentaires au Maroc, 
p. 107). In those conditions it would not be surprising if large households were not 
common. Nevertheless, there is little definite evidence of general monogamy, with the 
exception of a few communities, such as Dr. Dads of the lower Atlas, and polygamy 
is found in every district. Dr. Westermarck cites Chavanne, who refers to Vincent as 
stating that he ‘did not meet a single man who had a plurality of wives’ (E. Wester- 
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marck actually discovered tribal monogamy, he refused to see it in 
relationship with poverty as a cause, a connection that was obvious 
to almost all other observers, but insisted upon interpreting it as an 
evidence of the “monogamous instinct.”’ His contention, for in- 
stance, that polygamy and polyandry tend to revert to monogamy 
loses all its meaning when we realize that in the history of most 
primitive groups the tendency to monogamy invariably sets in 
whenever economic conditions are on the decline. In other words, 


marck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 25). Dr. Rohlfe met one at Tafilet, in the heart of the same 
region, who had three hundred (G. Rohlfe, op. cit., p. 65) ; and Mr. W. B. Harris, who 
perhaps knows that region better than any other Englishman, speaks of the harems 
and of the large polygamous households and slave-girls of Sharifian families. 

“From India, Dr. Westermarck has not succeeded in culling a dozen instances of 
tribes concerning which monogamy has been predicated. Among these are the Khasis, 
‘The practice of polygamy,’ says Mr. Gait, ‘is usually said to be uncommon among 
them’; but he adds: ‘an educated Khasi whom I consulted assures me that polygamy 
is by no means unknown. It was formerly considered meritorious for a Khasi to beget 
offspring by different wives’ (E. A. Gait, in Census of India, 1901, vol. ii, p. 199). 
Among the Nagas, who are also adduced as an example of Indian monogamy, ‘polyg- 
amy is very common, and is limited only by the men’s resources’ (J. McSwiney, 
‘Assam,’ Census of India, 1911, vol. iii, p. 79). Concerning the Meches, the Rev. S. 
Endle, who gives a somewhat idealized account of his parishioners, does not claim 
that they are monogamous, but merely makes the usual statement that polygyny is 
not common except among the well-to-do (S. Endle, The Kacharis, p. 30). A less 
tender account states that they ‘place few restrictions upon their natural appetites’ 
(The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. iv, p. 44). The Mikirs, who are cited by Dr. 
Westermarck as monogamous, are expressly stated by Mr. Stack, in his monograph of 
them, to be polygamous (E. Stack, The Mikirs, p. 19.) The Kukis are first stated to 
be ‘strictly monogamous’ on the authority of an account which is then admitted to be 
in contradiction with all others, being next restricted to the Old Kukis, and finally to 
‘some of them.’ That residue consists, in fact, according to Colonel Shakespear, of the 
Kohlen clan, whose sexual laxity strongly savours of promiscuity (J. Shakespear, 
The Lushei Kuki Clans, pp. 155, 166). Colonel Cole, the late superintendent of the 
Lushai Hills, says that among them polygamy is merely ‘uncommon,’ and that chiefs 
usually have two or three concubines in addition to their principal wife (H. W. G. 
Cole, ‘The Lushais,’ The Census of India, 1911, vol. iii, p. 139). The Nayadis and the 
Kavaras of Southern Malabar, whom Dr. Westermarck states to be ‘strictly monoga- 
mous,’ have, according to Mr. Stuart, barely emerged from a condition difficult to 
distinguish from promiscuity; they are ‘monandrous with great freedom of divorce’ 
(H. A. Stuart, in Census of India, 1891, vol. xiii, p. 151). 

“ ‘The early discoverers of the Philippines,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘found legal 
monogamy combined with concubinage’ (E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 15, after 
S. de Mas, Informe sobre el estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842, vol. i, p. 20). What 
the early discoverers of the Philippines found was, according to one of the oldest ac- 
counts, that the natives ‘marry as many wives as they can afford to keep’ (De Mo- 
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the so-called reversion to monogamy does not arise out of a “monog- 
amous instinct” but out of an economic condition. The very fact 
that Westermarck neglects almost entirely the latter factor and its 
importance as a basic causation reveals the weakness in his analysis. 
And furthermore, the fact that for every monogamous tribe that he 
could adduce there were many more examples of non-monogamous 
illustrated the untenableness and absurdity of his thesis. Marriage 
in many primitive communities, we should remember, resembles so 


luccis Insulis, Rome, 1523, translation in E. H. Blair and K. A. Robertson, The Phil- 
ippine Islands, 1493-1808, vol. i, p. 330) ; what Magellan found was that ‘they have as 
many wives as they wish’ (A. Pigafette, Primo Viaggio intorno al Mondo [1525], vol. 
xxxiii, p. 173) ; what de Legazpi found was that ‘the men are permitted to have two 
or three wives if they have money enough to buy and support them’ (Miguel Lopez 
de Legazpi, Relation of the Filipinas Islands and of the Character and Conditions of 
Their Inhabitants, 1569). What the discoverers found in the Bisayan, or Middle Is- 
lands, was that ‘all the men are accustomed to have as many wives as they can sup- 
port. The women are extremely lewd and they even encourage their own daughters 
to live a life of unchastity’ (Miguel de Loarca, Tratado de las yslas Philipinas [1582], 
vol. v, p. 119. Cf. F. Cartelli, Viaggi racontati in dodici ragionamenti, p. 145). The 
greatest difficulty encountered by the Friars and Jesuits in converting the natives was 
that of inducing them to part with their wives (Father Pedro Chirino, ‘Relacion de 
las Islas Filipinas i de lo que en ellas an trabaiado los padres dae la Compafiia de 
Jesus’ [Roma, 1604], translation in op. cit., vol. xii, pp. 291, 317 8q.; vol. xiii, p. 52); 
and a special council was even held with the express object of suppressing polygamy 
among the natives (Juan de la Concepcion, Historia general de Philipinas, vol. iii, pp. 
409 sqq.). Mention is made of one valuable convert who had three wives, all noble 
and of equal rank—and therefore not ‘concubines’ (P. Chirino, op. cit., vol. xii, p. 
291); and of many more men who ‘encountered great difficulty in putting away their 
many wives’ (ibid., vol. xiii, p. 162). Father Chirino assures us that ‘we are gradually 
uprooting that hindrance to conversion so common among these people and so diffi- 
cult to remove, the practice of having several wives’ (ibid., vol. xiii, p. 98). ‘Among 
the Bagobo and some other tribes of Southern Mindanao,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘a 
man may not take a second mate until a child has been born to the first union.’ Since 
pregnancy usually precedes marriage, there is nothing very remarkable about the rule; 
and it can only be for the sake of rhetorical effect that Dr. Westermarck refrains 
from quoting the first part of the sentence from his authority, namely that ‘a man 
may have as many wives as he desires and can afford’ (F. C. Cole, The Wild Tribes of 
Davao District, Mindanao, p. 103). ‘Among the Subanu,’ he proceeds to tell us, ‘a 
plurality of wives is permissible but not common.’ Velarde found the Subanu ‘worse 
than Moors,’ and ‘married to several wives’ (Pedro Murillo Velarde, ‘Historia de la 
Provincia de Philipinas,’ in E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, op. cit., vol. xliv, p. 91); 
and Combes informs us that they were in the habit of exchanging wives (Francisco 
Combes, S.J., ‘Historia de las islas de Mindanao,’ etc., in vol. xl, p. 164). They 
were moreover much addicted to homosexual practices. Concerning the Italons, Dr. 
Westermarck cites a highly edifying passage from Father Arzaga, who gives us much 
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little marriage as we, with our modern categories of consciousness, 
conceive it, that it is practically a misnomer to use the same word to 
describe both conditions. Among the aboriginal tribes of Malaya, 
for example, individuals often marry forty or fifty times; the Chero- 
kee Iroquois “commonly changed wives three or four times a year; 
among the Hurons “women [were] purchased by the night, week, 
month or winter.”” Now while in a certain loose sense you may de- 
scribe all these relationships as marital, there is a great danger of 


more incredible information concerning them (cited by Mozo, Noticia de los glo- 
riosos triumphos, etc., p. 19) ; but Father Diaz, on the contrary, complained that they 
were polygamous (Casimire Diaz, ‘Conquest of the Filipinas Islands and Chronicles 
of the Religious of Our Father St. Augustine,’ in Blair and Robertson, vol. xlii, p. 255). 
The Tinguianes, we are informed, ‘are monogamists’ (on the authority of J. Foreman, 
Philippine Islands, p. 216. Mr. Foreman’s is a most charming book on the Philippines, 
but on matters of ethnology, except as regards the writer’s personal observations of 
the Tagalog, entirely worthless and unreliable). They are most certainly nothing of 
the kind. Mr. Cole, the only authority concerning the tribe who need be taken into 
account, tells us, on the contrary, that there is amongst them no objection to a man 
having two wives, and that ‘from the first time’ to the present a man might have as 
many concubines as he could secure.’ Pre-nuptial cohabitation is, as with all other 
tribes, the rule, and a man is not bound to marry a girl even if he has had several 
children from her, and can leave her without incurring any reproach (F. C. Cole, Tra- 
ditions of the Tinguien, a Study of Philippine Folklore, ‘Field Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological Series,’ vol. xiv, pp. 12, 54, 59, 111, 120). ‘Generally the 
Negritos of the Philippines are strictly monogamists.’ Among the Negritos ‘a man 
may marry as many wives as he can buy..... Polygamy is allowed throughout 
the Negrito territory, and it is not uncommon for a man to marry several sisters’ 
(W. A. Reed, Negritos of Zambales, ‘Ethnological Survey Publications,’ vol. ii, part ii, 
p. 61). Finally, we are told by Dr. Westermarck that ‘the wild Tagbanuas of Palawan 
do not allow polygyny (on the very doubtful authority of Dean Worcester, The 
Philippine Islands, p. 108). But we are informed by the official authority on the region 
that both polygyny and polyandry are permitted by their customs, although not 
much practiced at the present day (E. Y. Miller, The Bataks of Palawan, ‘Ethnologi- 
cal Survey Publications,’ vol. ii, p. 184). 

“Among the Mantras, a tribe of the Jakuns, ‘polygyny,’ Dr. Westermarck tells us, 
‘is said to be forbidden’ (E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 11). But he omits to 
give the context of the statement, which is anything but edifying. ‘It is nothing 
rare,’ says Father Bourien, ‘to meet individuals who have been married fifty times’; 
and, in spite of the alleged prohibition, some nevertheless live in simultaneous polyga- 
my (M. Bourien, ‘On the Wild Tribes of the Interior of the Malay Peninsula,’ Trans- 
actions of the Ethnological Society, NS. iii, p. 80). ‘Most of the Binua, according to 
Logan,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘have only one wife, whilst other authorities inform 
us that polygyny is not permitted among them; Favre met one who had two wives, 
but ‘he was censured and despised by the whole tribe.’ But what is actually stated by 
Logan is: ‘Most of the Binuas have one wife, but some have two, and there does not 
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misapprehension in this type of nomenclature. It would be a highly 
intelligent procedure if we coined a new word for our anthropologi- 
cal vocabulary so that this kind of confusion could not occur. Espe- 
cially is this confusion pronounced in the case of monogamy. And 
Westermarck, by way of his loose definition, confuses rather than 
clarifies the nature of these relationships by applying our concept to 
practices that have very faint resemblances in our culture at all. 
There is certainly a distinct difference between the attitude of a 


appear to be any rule on the subject’; and he adds that separation is most easy, that 
husbands commonly exchange wives, and that adultery is frequent and unresented 
(J. R. Logan, ‘The Orang Binua of Johore,’ Journal of the Indian Archipelago, i, pp. 
260, 268). The opinion of the ‘other authorities,’ namely, Father Favre, that the 
tribes of Malaya ‘have kept marriage in the purity and unity of its first institution,’ 
does not, therefore, appear to be borne out. 

“The Central African Pygmies,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘seem to be mostly mo- 
nogamous, in spite of Sir Harry Johnston’s statement that polygamy among them de- 
pends on the extent of their barter goods’ (E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 22; 
H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p. 539). The statement made twenty years 
ago by Sir Harry Johnston is almost literally repeated by the Gaboon Pygmies them- 
selves, when questioned on the subject. They say that a Pygmy ‘may have as many as 
two or three wives; it depends on the man’s being able to pay the head-money’ 
(F. W. H. Migeod, ‘A Talk with Some Gaboon Pygmies,’ Man, xxii, p. 18). 

“Dr. Westermarck has not been able to discover any suggestion of monogamy in 
Polynesia or in Melanesia. There is no trustworthy evidence of any native monoga- 
mous institution in New Guinea. Polygamy, commonly very considerable in extent, is 
reported from every part of the country (D. L. White, in Annual Report on British 
New Guinea, 1893-4, p. 75). Dr. Westermarck reproduces the statement of Dr. 
Finsch that in the Geelvink Bay district, the oldest missionary settlement in Dutch 
New Guinea, ‘not only is polygamy forbidden, but concubines and adultery are un- 
known’ (E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 16; O. Finsch, Neu-Guinea und seine 
Bewohner, p. 1o1). Other and more authoritative reports give no countenance to such 
a statement. An account drawn up by a commission of Dutch investigators states that 
‘a man is permitted to marry two women; although this happens but seldom’ (Nieuw 
Guinea ethnographisch en natuurkundig onderzocht en beschreven in 1858 door een 
Nederlandsch Indische Commissie, p. 161). Heeren van der Lith and Snellman say 
that in the Doreh districts, the chief missionary centre, ‘if they are able to pay for 
them, they can marry several wives,’ and in other parts of Geelvink Bay, ‘each man 
is permitted to take as many wives as he can pay for, and the majority have more 
than one wife’ (P. A. van der Lith and J. F. Snellman, in Encyclopaedie van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, vol. iii, p. 212). 

“Dr. Westermarck says that Mr. Curr ‘has discovered some truly monogamous 
tribes’ (E. Westermarck, of. cit., vol. iii, p. 20). But nobody else has; and Dr. Mal- 
inowski, Dr. Westermarck’s disciple, is compelled to contradict him, and to admit 
that ‘polygamy seems to be found in all the tribes’ (B. Malinowski, The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines, p. 387).” 
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primitive people who have been forced to monogamy by economic 
pressure, and as soon as prosperity sets in, as in the case of its kings 
and chiefs, will revert to polygamy, and that of a civilized commu- 
nity which has adopted monogamy as an institution and has set upa 
score of psychological devices to justify it as an evidence of prog- 
ress. In the case of the primitive people the condition obviously is 
one of necessity and not of choice; in the case of the civilized com- 
munity the condition assumes the aspect of choice and not of ne- 
cessity. Even though we know that monogamy among civilized 
communities had its main origins likewise in economics, strength- 
ened by a religion closely conjoined with economic tendency, the 
cultural defenses erected in recent centuries have successfully ob- 
scured that origin and made the institution seem to be the result of 
cultural choice, a testimony to advance in civilized behavior and 
cultural wisdom. This “seeming to be,” this cultural camouflage, 
has been so effective, however, that until recent days this attitude 
toward monogamy was viewed as fundamental and not derivative. 
Westermarck nowhere notes these differences in attitude, between 
monogamy as practiced by a primitive and by a civilized group, nor 
does he anywhere interpret monogamy in the Christian world as the 
result of an environmental rather than an innate, spiritual fact. 

The wholesale manner in which the altogether inextensive and 
dubious evidence of Westermarck was adopted by scientists in every 
field—biological, psychological, sociological—was the best proof of 
the fact that the evidence was of more than purely theoretic value. 
Even today this manner of adoption has not entirely ceased. No less 
distinguished a biologist than Herbert Spencer Jennings, for exam- 
ple, in his essay on “The Biological Basis of the Family,” writes as 
follows: 


The tendency toward a permanent co-operative life career on the part of 
two parents is powerfully reinforced by the long period of dependence of the 


There is no time when the two parents can separate without breaking in upon 
the functions they have undertaken in relation to the young. Such is the situa- 
tion we find in the higher anthropoids, the orang, and the gorilla; such is the 
situation found at its highest development in man. ... . Marriage is life-long, 
even though the care of the offspring is not. Permanent monogamous marriage 
has arisen independently through similar functional requirements, in the mam- 
mals and the birds; the biological needs giving origin to it being much the more 
numerous and powerful in the higher mammals. 


young. .... 
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But the citations do not stop there. Jennings is quoted in this refer- 
ence by ascore of other authorities, anxious to prove the same point, 
and as always Westermarck is brought in to give the touch of final 
authority. The late Thomas Walton Galloway, another well-known 
biologist, in an article on ““Monogamic Marriage and Mating,” 
points out that “the trends in both (men and animals) have been 
toward permanent as against temporary relations of the mates and 
toward monogamous as against promiscuous or polygamous unions.” 
In a recent study entitled Twenty-four Views of Marriage, for ex- 
ample, both Jennings and Westermarck are alluded to upon fre- 
quent occasions. In the concluding pages of the study such passages 
as these appear: 

That monogamy is the basic form of human marriage is recognized by most 
anthropologists. As Professor Jennings said before the Conference on Family 
Life in America Today at Buffalo in 1927, “the monogamous family, with life- 
long union of the mates, appears as the final term in a long evolutionary series.” 


Westermarck in his Short History of Marriage says that monogamy is the 
only form of marriage that is permitted among every people. 


Similar quotations can be found in almost any social-science text 
that one opens today. Our whole intellectual culture, in fact, is per- 
meated with the same attitude, the same conviction. It is part of the 
prevailing ideology. 

Now if this attitude were the product alone of some myth, some 
religious belief, harking back to an antediluvian past, one might in- 
terpret it as an illustration of a cultural lag, and classify it with such 
phenomena. But such is not the case, for science rather than reli- 
gion, as we have seen, has been its main support in recent genera- 
tions. And not only Westermarck and Jennings have been con- 
spicuous in its defense; almost every modern anthropologist—the 
exceptions have been very few and without influence—has rallied 
to its support. Malinowski, Thomas, Lowie, have all lent their aid 
to the cause. 

If we look a little more closely at the arguments of these men, we 
shall be able to discern, in a more definite way, the nature of the de- 
fense mechanism at work in their logic. Malinowski is not less guilty 
than Westermarck or Jennings in his conclusions about the sexual 
life of the primates and primitive man. In his volume on Sex and 
Repression in Savage Society he states that the family is the only 
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type of grouping that man has carried over from the animal stage, 
Not only does he thus assume that the family existed among the 
primates, but, continuing this logic, he goes farther and, in line with 
Westermarck, denies the possible existence of a period of sexual 
promiscuity, in which gregariousness antedated the familial state, 
Indeed, he goes so far as to say that ‘“‘no type of human organization 
can be traced back to gregarious tendencies.” It was the family, 
then, in his opinion, and not the group, that served as the creative 
continuum of culture. In keeping with this contention, one of his 
main suppositions is that man thus could have inherited from his 
ancestors among the primates the tendency to live in families but 
not the tendency to live in the form of the promiscuous horde. All 
this, as is obvious, is in agreement with the Westermarckian conten- 
tions which we have discussed and only adds further strength to the 
arguments of Jennings and the social scientists in general. 

An examination of Malinowski’s position, however, reveals the 
same weakness that we found before in that of Westermarck. While 
Malinowski does not stumble into the same specific errors as did his 
teacher, his general conclusions fall into the same category. In his 
study, “Some Elements of Sexual Behavior in Primates and Their 
Possible Influence on the Beginnings of Human Social Develop- 
ment,”* Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., has shown conclusively that “Mali- 
nowski’s work is all based on widespread popular misconceptions 
about the primates with which man is compared; misconceptions 
which arise from wrongly attributing to these animals patterns of 
sexual behavior which are familiar from observation of domestic 
ungulates and carnivores.” Dr. Miller, whose work in the field of 
mammalogy is inexhaustibly exacting and thorough, then goes on 
to show by consideration of all the known facts about the behavior 
of primates the absurdity of the statements of this whole school of 
thought. Instead of our primate precursors being monogamous, and 
living in family groups, as Westermarck, Lowie, and Jennings main- 
tain, Dr. Miller points out that the exact opposite is the case. “The 
young monkey clings to the female,”’ Dr. Miller writes, “and can be 
adequately reared by her sole administrations; the help of the male 
is not required, and I have been unable to find convincing evidence 
that a true family bond is established.”” Mammalogists, then, who 

* Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. IX. 
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are certainly in a better position to observe the sexual behavior of 
mammals than are anthropologists or social scientists, not only deny 
the existence of monogamy among the apes, but they even go so far 
as to show the presence of promiscuous horde tendencies among 
them instead of the familial ones referred to by Westermarck and 
his followers. Dr. Miller’s words in reference to this point are very 
important: 

When we look into the life histories of the Old World monkeys and apes as 
revealed by field studies, we find that existence in loosely organized bands is 
the general rule. This type of association is well known to occur in gibbons, 
baboons, macaques, langurs, proboscis, monkeys, gnemons, and guerezas. Ap- 
parently the same is true of the great apes, though the difficulty of making 
exact observations on these animals in their native haunts has interfered with 
the collecting of reliable evidence, nothing that I have been able to find in print 
concerning the behavior of any non-human primate, either monkey or great 
ape, would justify the assumption that the sexual tendencies of the members of 
a free band in the forest differ essentially from those which Dr. Hamilton ob- 
served in his macaques roving at large among the live oaks at Montecito [i.e., 
promiscuous.—Ed.]. Life in sexually promiscuous bands can therefore not be 
dismissed from the possibilities of ancestral human conditions as the basis of 
known evidence derived from the habits of primates in general. On the con- 
trary, the common possession by men and monkeys of a type of sexual behavior 
which perfectly harmonizes with the need of promiscuous life throws a heavy 
burden of proof on those who insist that the forerunr.ers of existing men lived 
under a group formation totally different from that which appears to be the 
prevalent one among non-human primates. Furthermore, when human sexual 
behavior is looked at as it is and not as it is conventionally supposed to be, we 
have little difficulty in detecting beneath the surface of the cultural structure 
unmistakable traces of the framework of the promiscuous horde. 


We are now in a position to see the necessity for an entire revalu- 
ation of the old point of view concerning the origin of human tend- 
encies and institutions. Man is not as radically different from the 
animals® as we have been all too prone to conclude. Human tenden- 
cies not only go back far beyond the family, but they extend to the 
simian horde. As Dr. Gerrit Miller declares in another part of his 

* Another interesting instance of this same type of rationalization, in an endeavor 
to differentiate man from the animals, exalting the former, as it were, at the expense 
of the latter, is Malinowski’s argument as to the presence of the rutting season among 
primates and the absence of it among men. All evidence today shows the fallacy of 
this distinction. The evidence of Ellis, which Malinowski used as his main support, is 


refuted today by laboratory investigations. Hamilton in his “Sexual Tendencies of 
Monkeys and Baboons,” Journal of American Animal Behavior, Vol. IV (Oct., 1914), 
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study, “It seems reasonable to believe that a state of simian horde 
life with its attendant sexual promiscuity lies somewhere in the an- 
cestry of the human social systems which exist today.” To under- 
stand man, therefore, which is the obvious task of anthropology, we 
need to consider, without evasion or euphemism, the ante-human 
and primitive impulses and motivations which governed his behay- 
ior. We can never do that if we insist upon trying to make him be- 
have as we think a primitive gentleman should. 

Now what is apparent from these criticisms, and those that pre- 
ceded, is that the whole Westermarckian superstructure of moral 
ideas has no foundation in fact at all. It is wish-fulfilment thought 
superimposed upon an anthropological edifice. It was so widely ac- 
cepted for just that reason. The social sciences have always been 
prone to accept such protective logic. In the days when laissez faire 
was orthodox theory, economists and sociologists were its uncritical 
advocates; only today, when laissez faire has lost its influence, do 
economists and sociologists criticize and at times cease to defend it. 
Only the breakdown of a principle or an institution makes it pos- 
sible for its former advocates to view it objectively. For that reason, 
and that reason mainly, it has been possible for the reaction against 
Westermarck to gain force and momentum today. The complete 
breakdown of nineteenth-century ethics and economics, hastened as 
it was by the World War, shattered the middle-class myth of perfec- 
tion. The absolutistic concept of evolution had to be abandoned. 
And, as a consequence, the relativistic concept has steadily gained 
in power. The development of the relativity concept in the physical 


shows that “females do not have rutting seasons but accept males at all times. Males 
are sexually attracted by any adult or adolescent female at any time. Interested in fe- 
males of other species, snake, puppy, human infant, etc.” E. Kempf in his study of 
“Social and Sexual Behavior Infra-human Primates,” Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 
IV (April, 1917), noted that “‘no period of heat was observed in female; healthy male 
monkey ready to respond to sexual attraction at any time.” Sokolowski in his study 
of “The Sexual Life of Anthropoid Apes,” Urologic and Cutaneous Review, Oct., 
1923, reported that he discovered no period of rut; male practices repeated inter- 
course every day with his females. Yerkes (Genetic Psychology Monograph, Nov., 
1927), Bingham (Comparative Psychological Monograph, May, 1927), Hartman 
(Journal of Mammalogy, Aug. 1928), all corroborate these same observations (for 
more detail and further reference see Gerrit Miller’s article, “Some Elements of Sex- 
ual Behavior in Primates‘and Their Possible Influence on the Beginnings of Human 
Social Development”). 
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sciences no doubt has contributed to this change in emphasis also in 
the social sciences. 

But this does not mean that anthropologists and social scientists 
will have to go back to Morgan now for their materials, and inter- 
pretations. Just the contrary! Morgan’s evolutionary tl 2ories, as 
we indicated in the earlier section of this discussion, can no longer be 
defended either. Not that Morgan was not much closer to the truth 
than Westermarck in his conclusions about the nature of morality 
and marriage in primitive society. He was. But we cannot say, as 
he did, that the marital institution passed through certain stages 
definitely evolved out of certain others in the history of every tribe. 
The existence of sexual communism among a certain number of 
tribes does not furnish us with sufficient evidence to make a sweep- 
ing deduction about the entire history of early mankind. Nor 
did the existence of monogamy among certain primitive tribes pro- 
vide Westermarck with enough material to draw the illation that 
our early ancestors were almost universally inclined to monogamous 
habits. If we have enough evidence to show that the family, as we 
think of it, could not possibly have functioned in the early stages of 
social organization, or even have developed in such stages, we do not 
have enough evidence to trace adequately the development of sexual 
relations through any precise evolutionary stages, common to all 
primitive groups. In other words, there are more things that can be 
said not to be true about primitive life as a whole than there are 
things that can be said to be true. Morgan’s error lay in not recog- 
nizing that fact. He found many things that were true in particular 
but not true in general. His weakness, intensified by the dogmas of 
the evolutionary school, grew out of his attempt to make the two 
synonymous. 

Now what conclusions can be drawn from this analysis of anthro- 
pological doctrine? It is at this point that I want to advance a the- 
ory that will explain, I believe, what has happened in terms of socio- 
logical fact. This theory, in brief, endeavors to elucidate the conflict 
that has been described (between Westermarck and Morgan) as an 
expression of those social forces which tend to develop what I shall 
call “cultural compulsives”—or a vested interest in a cultural com- 
plex. The influence of the milieu is at work in the formation of all 
doctrines and interpretation, but its presence can be seen more eas- 
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ily and obviously in the nature of the response to these doctrines and 
interpretations than in the nature of their origin. In other words, it 
is the response to Westermarck’s doctrine that is more important 
from a sociological point of view than their origin. The same is true 
of the doctrines of Morgan. The response to the doctrines of both 
these men became a living, dynamic thing, as much a part of the pre- 
vailing culture as a political election or a scientific invention. The 
accuracy or inaccuracy of their theories was unimportant beside the 
influence they exerted over their own field and the field of the social 
sciences in general. This influence was a direct result of this re- 
sponse—a response that revealed the social meaning implicit in the 
doctrines as a whole. 

The radicals had not seized upon the doctrines of Morgan because 
they represented the final word in anthropological science. They 
adopted them because they fitted in so well with their own doctrine 
of social evolution, with the triadic theory of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis, and lent themselves so excellently to the Marxian inter- 
pretation of culture as an economic unit. They supplied a historic 
illustration of the Marxian dialectic. They gave new historic mean- 
ing to the cause of the proletariat. 

Westermarck’s doctrines, on the other hand, were adopted in the 
same way by the intellectuals of middle-class conviction. Wester- 
marck’s doctrines fitted in well with the moral ideals of the middle 
class. They afforded a so-called scientific justification of middle- 
class mores. Hence their adoption by middle-class intellectuals and 
their rejection by radical intellectuals, and hence their popularity in 
universities and with university professors and their lack of popu- 
larity in radical centers. 

In both cases we have a clear illustration of a cultural compulsive. 
Class factors were at work as an obvious determinant. Westermarck 
was so uncritically accepted by the middle-class intellectual because 
his work provided a defense of middle-class ethics. Morgan was so 
uncritically accepted by the radical intellectuals—Engels, Kautsky, 
Plechanov—because his work supplied the dynamite for the fortifi- 
cation of the proletarian position. Once accepted thus, Wester- 
marck and Morgan became immediate authorities for the classes 
whose logic their doctrines defended. The work of each man be- 
‘ came a cultural compulsive—the cultural compulsive being deter- 
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mined by the class factors involved. The work of neither man, as a 
result, could be viewed objectively. As in the case of all cultural 
drives, the emotive aspect overrode the intellectual. Criticism of 
either man was reserved for his enemies and not his followers. The 
presence of the vested-interest factor blinded both sides to the weak- 
nesses in their authority. The emotive element involved precluded 
the kind of scientific analysis which was needed for an objective 
clarification of the whole proposition. The work of each man, thus, 
became a rallying-point for a cultural compulsive and not an objec- 
tive contribution to social science. It was removed from the sphere 
of abstract science into the field of living culture. Westermarck’s 
superior influence was not due to any intrinsic superiority of logic, 
but to the fact that the middle-class advocates he immediately won 
were connected mainly with universities and other institutions of 
learning, while those who upheld Morgan, being radicals, had no 
such connections. Westermarck dominated the scene because all the 
educators, being middle class, supported his doctrine. In this way 
his work became a cultural compulsive—a cultural compulsive of 
the middle class. 

But it should not be thought that the radicals did not let their 
thought be equally bound by the vested-interest factor, only in the 
direction of an opposite cultural compulsive. Morgan became as in- 
violable with them as Westermarck with the middle class. Anyone 
who criticized Morgan was denounced as “bourgeois.” Blinded by 
the vested-interest motivation, the radicals were—and to an extent 
still are—as uncritical of Morgan as the middle-class intellectuals 
were of Westermarck. Here again we have a cultural compulsive at 
work, exacting affirmation at the expense of criticism. 

As we stated before, such affirmation is weakened only when the 
principles and institutions affirmed have begun to break down and 
decay. If middle-class morals had not started to disintegrate with 
marked rapidity after the World War, and the family gone through 
a process of unprecedented change, equivalent almost to a revolu- 
tion, Westermarck’s ideas would never have been challenged in re- 
cent years. Briffault’s criticism of Westermarck’s doctrines might 
have been appreciated by a few, that is, if they had been written at 
all—but they would never have gained any vogue. Only the general 
decay of middle-class moral doctrine and economic theory could 
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have prepared the way for the weakening and passing of Wester- 
marck’s influence in the social sciences in general, and in anthropol- 
ogy in particular. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that there is no other way, as 
far as I know, of explaining idea-sets of fixation of a social character 
such as are represented in the influence of Westermarck and Mor- 
gan than by resort to what I have called the theory of cultural com- 
pulsives. By use of this theory we are better able, I believe, to under- 
stand something of the social mechanism at work in the rise and fall 
of ideas and their authors. It is not what has usually been called the 
truth of their doctrine which makes them so powerful, but their 
adaptability to other interests, class interests in the main, which 
they subserve. It is these other, these more basic, interests that turn 
these ideas into cultural compulsives, invest them with social mean- 
ings which are more important than their intrinsic content. 

Social history is full of such cultural compulsives. The influence 
of Rousseau is just as excellent an illustration as that of Wester- 
marck or Morgan. The cultural compulsive represents the group 
interest in its psychological form. It is a compulsive because the 
ideas it represents are dependent for their influence upon the 
strength of the interests they represent and not upon the abstract 
accuracy or inaccuracy of their sequence of structure. Its content, 
as we stated before, is more emotive than intellectual. It can be de- 
stroyed only by the removal of the interests which constitute its 
origin. But since these interests will be with us until we organize a 
new kind of society in which they can no longer function, and since 
we are all affected by those interests, however objective we may try 
to be, the task that confronts us is not to deny the presence of such 
cultural compulsives, but to attempt to keep them from blinding us 
to facts that are of importance to our intellectual heritage. 

The cultural compulsive has had many antecedents in the field of 
social theory. The Marxians have been the most expert in this 
analysis. By use of their radical dialectic they were early able to 
show just how classes utilized ideas and doctrines for their own pro- 
tection and perpetuation. In recent years, in addition to the work of 
the radicals, a number of liberal sociologists have gone so far as to 
argue for the presence of class factors in certain ideological mechan- 
ics pertaining to such problems as race, neo-Malthusianism, and 
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eugenics. They have seen such mechanisms as part of a rationaliza- 
tion process. What they have not seen—nor many of the radicals 
either—and what is important, I believe, to an understanding of 
the nature of social thought, is that their own thought, as well as 
the thought they have analyzed, is governed just as distinctly by 
the presence and pressure of cultural compulsives; that all social 
thought is colored by such compulsives, reactionary as well as radi- 
cal; and that those who think they can escape them are merely de- 
ceiving themselves by pursuing a path of thought that is socially 
fallacious. The radical is just as caught by such cultural compul- 
sives as the reactionary. The radical will point out the compulsive 
thought on the part of the reactionary but will never discern the 
same compulsive mechanism, only directed toward a different end, 
active in its own thought. The liberal sociologist will write about 
ideological mechanisms, the influence of classes upon thought, but 
always as if he himself were free of such mechanisms and influences. 
The purpose of this analysis is to show that that is not the case. The 
liberal sociologist has merely been deceived by the myth of neutral- 
ity—the belief that he can be above the battle, as it were, aloof 
from the crisscross of conflicting interests. The very fact that the 
liberal sociologist in most instances is connected with a university 
and is dependent upon a middle-class environment for his survival 
is a sufficient reason why such aloofness in the social sciences must 
of necessity rest upon false premise. 

The existence of cultural compulsives, then, makes objectivity in 
the social sciences impossible. Indeed, the actual claim to objectiv- 
ity in the social sciences has been largely a defense mechanism, an 
attempt unconsciously to cover up the presence of compulsive fac- 
tors and convictions. No mind can be objective in its interpretation 
and evaluation of social phenomena. One can be objective only in 
the observation of detail or the collection of facts—but one cannot 
be objective in their interpretation. Interpretation necessitates a 
mind-set, a purpose, an end. Such mind-sets, such purposes, such 
ends, are controlled by cultural compulsives. Any man living in any 
society imbibes his very consciousness from that society, his way of 
thought, his prejudice of vision. The class he belongs to in that so- 
ciety in turn gives direction to his thought and vision. It is only in 
the physical sciences, where his method is quantitative and not com- 
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parative, and where the issues do not strike at the essential struc- 
ture of social life, that he can escape something of that dilemma. 

Cultural compulsives are necessary to social thought. Without 
- them social thought would lack unity and integration and become as 
meaningless as doctorate theses in the weak e’s in Chaucer. Anthro- 
pology becomes of value, not because it collects facts about primi- 
tive peoples, but because those facts have meaning to our civiliza- 
tion. Anthropology for anthropology’s sake is even more absurd 
than art for art’s sake. And anthropological doctrine, as we have 
seen, is as full of cultural compulsives as any other social science. 
By being aware of the presence of cultural compulsives we are not 
able to free ourselves from them—to do that would be to say that 
the individual mind is greater than the social mind from which it has 
originated and by which it is controlled—but we are better able to 
protect ourselves from the more absurd, because too uncritical, ex- 
tremes to which such compulsives may drive us. Those of us who 
are radical cannot expect to view society from an objective point of 
view—our very objective makes such objectivity impossible. Nor, 
for the same reason, can those who are middle class view society 
with any more objectivity. One can be objective only about those 
matters which do not involve the crucial issues of society, and those 
are the matters that are’not important to social thought. At the 
same time, however, the radical can be on his guard against accept- 
ing Morgan, or any future Morgan, unquestioningly simply because 
he has become part of his cultural compulsive, and the middle-class 
sociologist can be on his guard against accepting Westermarck, or 
any future Westermarck, because he has become part of his cultural 
compulsive. In other words, the awareness of the compulsive nature 
of social thought should make it possible for the development of a 
little more flexibility and a little more criticism within the radius of 
the cultural compulsive itself. 

After all, knowledge has come in the social sciences through the 
very process of social conflict, and the task that faces us is that of 
realizing the conflict, and the compulsives that it creates, but at the 
same time of gaining as much flexibility as possible within its limits. 
In this, as in other fields, the radical should take the lead. 
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ABSTRACT 


The United States until the early nineteenth century was a farmers’ country. 
Thereafter an urban and industrial civilization rapidly became dominant. Agriculture 
and rural life were thrown into disorganization and forced to readjust hurriedly to 
the new order. Out of this situation have come several major trends of rural change 
which may be summarized as commercialization, organization, specialization, mech- 
anization, socialization, expansion and centralization, depopulation, urbanization, and 
subordination. Nevertheless, agriculture and rural culture will probably persist in this 
country indefinitely. 


The United States in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries was a farmers’ country. In 1820 less than 5 per cent of the peo- 
ple lived in towns of eight thousand or more population,’ and only 
one employed person in five was engaged in non-agricultural pur- 
suits.” As late as 1849 agriculture could show a capital investment 
seven-and-a-half times greater than that of manufacturing;* and in’ 
that year the value of agricultural exports was 81 per cent of the 
value of all exports.* Farming in the early days was largely a self- 
sufficing way of life rather than a commercialized industry. Most of 
the simple needs of the farm family were met by articles grown or 
made at home. 

It was not long, however, until this rustic society was overtaken 
by swift changes. The industrial revolution which had conquered 
England soon brought its smokestacks to America. Like great mag- 
nets, the factory towns attracted ever increasing numbers of people. 
By 1900, within less than a century, the urban population grew from 
5 to 33 per cent of the total population. Twenty years later over 
half the people of the nation were living in towns of twenty-five hun- 
dred or more inhabitants; and in 1925 only one person in four re- 

‘U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook (1926), p. 1235. 


* Ibid., p. 1232; National Industrial Conference Board, Agricultural Problems in 
the United States (1926), p. 46. 


* Statistical Abstract, U.S. (1926), p. 577. 
*U.S. Commerce Yearbook (1925), p. 180. 
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mained on farms.° The number of cities with a hundred thousand 
or more inhabitants jumped from 28 in 1890 to 68 in 1920.° Within 
a single century, from 1820 to 1920, the number of people employed 
in urban vocations expanded from 17 to 74 per cent.’ The value 
added by manufacture was multiplied fifty-seven times between 
1849 and 1925.° In seventy years the value of non-agricultural ex- 
ports has climbed to 52 per cent of the value of all exports.° 


I. COMMERCIALIZATION 


Out of this rapid and titanic development of urban industry could 
come only one result. Agriculture has been hurriedly forced to aban- 
don its self-sufficiency and become itself commercialized. The value 
of agricultural exports per person engaged in farming quadrupled 
between 1860 and 1925;*° yet the value of agricultural exports is 
only about one-fourth of the value of farm products sold for domes- 
tic consumption.”* In other words, farmers now sell five-sixths of all 
they produce. In return, if a large sample can be trusted, in 1922-24 
they bought an annual average of $914 per family, or a calculated 
total of about $5,824,000,000 worth of goods, mainly of city manu- 
facture.’* As further evidence of the extent to which farmers are 
now involved in the urban economic system, in 1925 they owed a 
mortgage debt of $9,360,620,000, or $1,470 per farm, and furnished 
nearly 18 per cent of all bankruptcies.** 


II. ORGANIZATION 


Out of the enforced and speedy commercialization of agriculture, 
in the process of which farmers have had to make the most radical 
readjustments, there have inevitably arisen sharp conflicts between 
rural and urban interests. Rural class consciousness first appeared 

5° U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), p. 1235; Farm Population of the U.S. (1920), Census 
Mono. VI, p. 53; U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 1011. 

* Abstract of the Census (1920), p. 74. 

*U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), p. 1232; National Industrial Conference Board, op. 
cit., p. 46. 

® Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1921), p. 745. 

U.S. Commerce Yearbook (1925), p. 180. 

* Tbid., p. 60. Corrected for price changes. 

11 17.$.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 983. 

"E. L. Kirkpatrick, U.S.D.A. Bull. 1466, p. 18; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), p. 613. 

4 Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), p 616; U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 1or10. 
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on a national scale soon after the Civil War in the Granger and 
Greenback revolts, the first directed again i © ee. 


“monopolists” of the cities; the huge Farmers’ Alliances, or 
“groundswell of the eighties”; the People’s party with a million 
and a half votes; the Farmers’ Union; the Equities and Gleaners; 
the Non-partisan League of North Dakota; the Farm Bureau; and 
recently farm relief agitation. This whole agrarian movement has 
created several great farmers’ fraternal orders, powerful lobbying 
organizations, agricultural colleges, land banks, state and national 
departments of agriculture, rural free mail delivery, innumerable 
farmers’ co-operative associations, an Agricultural Marketing Act 
with a $500,000,000 revolving fund, and a vast amount of other ag- 
ricultural legislation, including anti-trust laws. 

Farmers have thus attained increasing institutional adjustment 
to the new economic order through the processes of conflict with and 
accommodation to the urban business groups.** 


III. SPECIALIZATION 


With commercialization has naturally come also increased spe- 
cialization in agriculture. The simple, local “agricultural societies” 
of the early nineteenth century have given way to a bewildering va- 
riety of functional or special-interest economic groups. This change 
is conveniently illustrated by the trend in farmers’ commodity mar- 
keting associations. Record exists of only two kinds of such associa- 
tions in the United States fifty-seven years ago; but in 1925 there 
were 10,803 associations listed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, serving 1,800,000 farmers, and doing an annual busi- 
ness of nearly two and a half billion dollars. State-wide and region- 
wide centralized and incorporated associations have largely dis- 
placed independent local or “‘partnership” associations. There are 
federations now engaged in marketing cotton, grain, tobacco, dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, wool, nuts, poultry products, broom- 

“ Bizzell, The Green Rising; E. Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United 
States; S. Buck, The Granger Movement and The Agrarian Crusade; Kile, The Farm 


Bureau Movement ; T. C. McCormick, Rural Unrest (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1929). 
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corn, cane sirup, and seeds. Many states have large memberships in 
several different commodity federations.*® 


IV. MECHANIZATION 


Following hard upon the heels of manufacturing, agriculture has 
quickly passed from the ancient era of hand methods to an astonish- 
ingly extensive use of farm machinery and mechanical power. The 
value of agricultural implements per farm worker rose from $30 in 
1850 to $132 in 1920, on a standardized price basis.** Half a cen- 
tury ago there was almost no mechanical power in farm use; at pres- 
ent, farmers employ sixty million primary horse power from gas 
engines alone.** With the help of this machinery it has been esti- 
mated that one farmer today can do as much farm work as eight 
farmers could do eighty years ago.** Many important results have 
and will come from this mechanization of agriculture. Among them 
are increased production, greater demand for capital, enlarged farm 
units, the cultivation of formerly submarginal land, fewer and abler 
farm managers, relatively more farm laborers, a limited trend 
toward corporation farming, and probably better farm incomes and 
wages.*® 

Vv. INCOMES, WEALTH, AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Now that farmers are living under the money economy, nothing 
is of more interest to most students of country life than inquiries 
into relative rural wealth and income. Any figures that can be of- 
fered should be regarded as incomplete and questionable and as only 
indices which may give a rough idea of the real state of affairs. The 
calculation in Table I is based on the most reliable figures known to 
the writer. 

*R.H. Elsworth, Agricultural Co-operative Associations, Marketing and Pur- 


chasing (1925), U.S.D.A. Tech. Bull. 4 (Jan., 1928), pp. 14, 21, 23-24, 28, 30, 35, 
76, etc. 

* Abstract Census (1920), pp. 602, 1034; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1926), pp. 314, 745; 
National Industrial Conference Board, op. cit., p. 27. 

* FE. G. Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments of the Mechaniza- 
tion of Agriculture,” American Economic Review, Suppl., March, 1930, p. 115. 

* John MacDougall, Rural Life in Canada, p. 69. 

*” Nourse, op. cit., and chap. viii, “Agriculture,” in Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States (President’s Committee, 1929); T. D. Campbell, chap. viii, “Agricul- 
ture,” in Beard’s Toward Civilization (1930) ; Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology, p. 626. 
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From column 6 of Table I it appears that the wealth per person 
engaged in agriculture, even when expressed in standardized values, 
nearly doubled between 1880 and 1925. Also, according to the last 
column of Table I, per capita rural wealth has steadily increased 
relatively to per capita urban (i.e., non-agricultural) wealth. Yet 
the wealth of the average person engaged in agriculture today is still 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL WEALTH PER CAPITA 


| 
PERSONS IN AGRICULTURALAND| ToTAL WEALTH RATIO oF 
"AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS® Per Capita WEALTH | Rupat To 
UrBan 
cultural cultural cultural cultural CAPITA 
1880......| 7,713,875 | 9,678,224'$13,356 |$34,497 | $1730 | $3560 | 48.5 
1890......| 9,148,448 14,169,735) 20,002 | 60,890 | 2190 4300 51.0 
1900...... |10,381, 765 18,691,468) 26,306 | 87,615 2530 4690 54.0 
| 25,500,411 3260 5720 57.0 
1920......|12,065,000 | 30,661,090) 37,205§]157,104§] 3080 5100 60.5 


* U.S. Census, 1910, Population, Occupation Statistics, IV, 41; Abstract Census (1920), p. 481. 


t National Industrial Conference Board, Agricultural Problems in the United States (1926), p. 54. All 
values in ror3 dollars. 


1912. 

- Estimated as 38.2 per cent of estimated farm population, as of 1920 (Statis. Absir., U.S. [1929], p. 613). 
less than two-thirds that of the average person engaged in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Although the present real income per farmer is evidently much 
lower than during the prosperous World War period of 1917-109, it 
seems to be greater than at any time between 1870 and 1917. Yet 
the farmer’s income is further below the wage of the factory worker 
now than it was during pre-war days. Less difference appears be- 
tween urban and rural incomes, however, if they are compared by 
regions.*° The rural-urban contrast is well drawn by N. L. Sims: 

Although 60 per cent of the farmers are capitalists as well as laborers, their 


average incomes from all sources have rarely been much above that of hired 
laborers in other industries. Before the war, incomes were perhaps equal to 


*J. D. Black, “Agriculture Now?” Journal of Farm Economics, April, 1927, pp. 
151-61; also, Agricultural Reform in the United States, pp. 29-39; E. G. Nourse, Re- 
cent Economic Changes in the United States, Vol. II, chap. viii; F. C. Mills, Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, Suppl., March, 1928, p. 64; The Agricultural Sit- 
uation (U.S. Dept. of Agric., March, 1927), p. 23, and ibid. (June, 1927), p. 21. 
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those of the best paid class of skilled labor, but since 1920 they have averaged 
fully $200 less than the annual earnings of wage earners outside of agriculture, 
It is likely, however, that farm incomes will continue to “rise slowly, 
due to lower costs” of production in agriculture.** But not all farm- 
ers will share in this improvement. In the opinion of E. G. Nourse: 

What is actually happening is the slow adjustment of our farming to dras- 
tically changed conditions, a process in which the efficiency of agriculture bids 
fair to be sharply advanced, and the prosperity of those who can measure up 
to the larger needs of this new technique should be proportionately raised. The 
better farmers, who have adopted the modern methods, are in a large number 
of cases already enjoying this prosperity. For those, however, who are less 
adaptable to the new situation, and in excess of numerical requirements, there 
is the serious problem of writing off their losses, effecting a shift in residence, 
and fitting into new lines of employment.?* 

It is the general opinion that the average standard of living of 
farmers is lower than that of urban people, and much inferior to that 
of the middle and upper urban classes. But recent studies, in which 
comparisons were limited to the same region, have shown that the 
differences are less than is usually thought. One study concludes 
that “in spite of the apparent high average incomes of the city popu- 
lation, farmers (in the area studied) are really better off as to both 
incomes and standards of living than the lower two-thirds of the 
urban population.”** Another investigation shows that in one state 
“the automobile finds a less widespread use among city families than 
among farm families.”*° The standards of living of farm people are 
considerably higher now than they were in 1910-14; and it is usu- 
ally stated that they are higher than they have ever been except dur- 
ing the World War period.”* J. D. Black has predicted that “the 
scale of living of farm families will rise somewhat faster than farm 
incomes, due to reduced number of persons on farm.’’** There is 

*tN. L. Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology, pp. 477-78. 

J.D. Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, pp. 38-39. 

* FE. G. Nourse, chap. viii in Recent Economic Changes in the United States (Presi- 
dent’s Committee, 1929), II, 599. See also Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Ac- 
companiments of the Mechanization of Agriculture,” op. cit. 

*C.C. Zimmerman, Jncomes and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Fam- 
ilies, 1927-28, U. of Minn. Agric. Exper. Sta. Bull. 255 (Jan., 1929), p. 39. 

*5 Wilson Gee and W. H. Stauffer, Rural and Urban Living Standards in Virginia, 
Institute Mono. 6 (U. of Va., 1929), p. 130. 

* J.D. Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 
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warrant for believing that differences in the standards of living, to- 
gether with many other differentials between the masses of rural and 
urban people, are constantly decreasing.”* 


VI. SOCIALIZATION 


With the passing of agricultural self-sufficiency there has also 
been a breaking-down of rural isolation. The number of social con- 
tacts experienced by the agrarian population have been vastly multi- 
plied by a spectacular series of mechanical and social inventions, 
and the growth of population. Railroads, beginning with thirty-two 
miles in 1830, now operate a quarter of a million miles of track.”® In 
1920 nearly one-third of all farms had automobiles. In Virginia, in 
1928-29, “43 per cent of the farm families of the poor group operate 
automobiles, while 78 per cent of the farmers in the intermediate 
group and 100 per cent of those in the prosperous group are able to 
enjoy the satisfaction of this means of transportation.”*° Between 
1904 and 1927 the percentage of surfaced roads rose from 7.1 to 
19.5." In 1920 more than one farm in three had a telephone.** 
Rural free mail delivery routes have increased within twenty-three 
years from two to sixty-seven per ten thousand farms.** An estimate 
made four years 2g0 showed that nearly 16 per cent of farm families 
owned a radio.** In 1870 there were very few rural schools; in 1920 
about 88 per cent of the total rural population five to seventeen 
years of age were attending school.*° The fourteenth census showed 
a decline of rural illiteracy from 10.1 to 7.7 per cent in ten years.” 
Population density increased from six to almost thirty-six per square 
mile between 1800 and 1920.** “There is a fairly close correlation 

* Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., chap. xxvii. 

” Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1921), p. 376; ibid. (1920), p. 393. 

* Gee and Stauffer, of. cit., p. 126; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), p. 639. 

* A. P. Anderson, Rural Highway Mileage, etc., 1921-22, U.S. Dept. of Agric. Bull. 
1279, p. 21; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1926), p. 361; ibid. (1929), p. 376. 

*C. C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, pp. 20, 146, 194; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), p. 
639. 

* Taylor, op. cit., p. 143; Statis. Abstr. (1926), p. 342; U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), 
p. 1235. 

“U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), pp. 56, 624. 

* Abstract of Census (1920), p. 426. 

* “Population,” Fourteenth Census U.S. (1920), II, 1233. 

* Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), p. 10. 
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between the number of villages and the population density.”** Also, 
the number of towns and cities with twenty-five hundred or more 
inhabitants doubled from 1890 to 1920." an 


VII. EXPANSION AND CENTRALIZATION 


The development of improved communication and transportation 
has brought important changes in rural life. With new contacts 
have come new ideas and new interests. Farm people are ceasing to 
be homogeneous local groups and are forming voluntary special- 
interest groups including like-minded people from the same and 
other neighborhoods. In the opinion of two investigators: “This 
transfer from locality groups to interest or intentional groups . . . 
is the key to an understanding of rural organization movements of 
the present time.’’*® The result is the substitution of larger social 
areas for the old rural neighborhoods. The one-room school district 
is giving way to the expanded consolidated school district. It has 
been estimated that there were over twelve thousand consolidated 
rural schools in 1923, and the number is constantly growing.** Vil- 
lages and towns are more and more becoming the centers of organi- 
zation for many of the interests and institutions of farm people, in- 
cluding churches, hospitals, schools, moving-picture shows, and fra- 
ternal orders. As the number of people served is multiplied, the effi- 
ciency of rural institutions is improved. Because of automobiles and 
paved roads, farmers now drive by the crossroads and lesser village 
stores, and trade in the larger villages and towns. The demise of in- 
numerable small villages and the growth of many others have re- 
sulted. Thus, ‘one-tenth of all places that were incorporated in 1900 
lost population during the next twenty years, while 47.3 per cent 
grew.”*? A study in New York indicates clear differences in the 
types of services rendered by villages and towns, according to their 

* Sims, op. cit., p. 590. 

* Abstract of Census, U.S. (1920), p. 74. 

“J. H. Kolb and A. F. Wileden, Special Interest Groups in Rural Society, Univ. 
of Wis. Agric. Exper. Sta. Res. Bull. 84 (1927), p. 3; Sanderson and Thompson, The 


Social Areas of Otsego County, Cornell Univ. Bull. 422; Morgan and Howells, Rural 
Population Groups, Univ. of Mo. Res. Bull. 74. 


“ Sims, op. cit., p. 303; J. F. Abel, A Study of 260 School Consolidations, Dept. of 
Interior, Bur. of Educ., Bull. 32 (1924); E. P. Cubberley, Rural Life and Education. 


“ Sims, op. cit., p. 592. 
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size; but all villages are found to be “important centers of commu- 
nication.’’** One rural economist foresees that farm homes will clus- 
ter around the fringe of towns and along paved highways, forming 
extended village streets across rural America.** C. J. Galpin would 
like this trend to secure for the farmer “a single consolidated taxing 
community area large enough to support all the modern institutions 
and facilities he requires.”** An undoubted outcome is a decrease of 
rural provincialism, and the rise of a more cosmopolitan attitude 
among the farming people.“ 


VIII. DEPOPULATION 


The farm population of the United States today is nearly four 
million less than it was twenty years ago. Country people have been 
migrating to the towns and cities for many decades. But since the 
World War, with its aftermath of agricultural depression, the move- 
ment has been much heavier. In the last eight years there has been a 
net average annual shift to the cities of nearly eight hundred thou- 
sand persons. The peak years were 1922 and 1926. The trend is 
now declining.*’ The causes of this phenomenon are both economic 
and social. The fertility of the agricultural population is much 
higher than that of the urban population. In 1920, for example, 
there were 1,205 children under fifteen years old for each 1,000 rural 
people between twenty and forty-four years of age; whereas there 
were only 648 children for each 1,000 urban people of the same 
ages.“* The higher rural birth-rate, the removal of many industries 
from farms to towns, the use of farm machinery, and the inelastic 
demand for farm products as contrasted to the elastic demand for 
urban goods—these factors have created a surplus farm population 
and drained it to the towns and cities where it could be more profit- 

“B. L. Melvin, Village Service Agencies, New York, 1925, Cornell Univ. Agric. 
Exper. Sta. Bull. 493 (1929). 


“Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments of the Mechanization of 
Agriculture,” op. cit., pp. 122-23. 


“C.J. Galpin, U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 469. 
“J. M. Williams, The Expansion of Rural Life. 


“U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), pp. 27, 1011; C. J. Galpin, “The Trend of Farm 
Population,” Rural America, June, 1930, pp. 5-6. 


“J.D. Black, Agricultural Reform, etc., p. 36. 
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ably employed. The luxuries, amusements, and general prestige of 
the cities have also served as attractions for country people. It fol- 
lows that the absolute decrease of the farm population has been 
much less than the relative decrease. A population 95 per cent rural 
in 1820 remained 56 per cent rural in 1920, when towns of eight 
thousand population are taken as the dividing line.*® More accu- 
rately, one person in every three lived on farms in 1910, whereas 
today farms claim hardly more than one person in five; and it has 
been predicted that by 1940 15 per cent or less of our population will 
remain on farms.*® “Farm population will continue to decline, but 
at a slackening rate.” 


IX. SELECTION 


It is often declared that the farm people who migrate to the towns 
represent a group innately superior to those remaining on the farms. 
This has perhaps been true in a few localities. But as a general rule 
it is unproved. Only two principles of urban selectivity have been 
clearly made out: The cities attract from the country districts a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of the young and of females.” Itis 
also likely that the young people with the greatest amount of aca- 
demic education leave the farms. 


X. URBAN RURALIZATION 


A significant effect of the movement of rural people to the cities is 
the introduction of rural attitudes and the creation of rural culture 
areas in the urban environment. Cultural conflicts grow up which 
slow down the processes of urbanization. But rural migrants gradu- 
ally become accommodated to urban mores. More study is needed 
in this field. 


“U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), p. 1235; Farm Population of the United States 
(1920), Census Mon. VI, p. 53. 

” U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 1011; J. D. Black, Agricultural Reform, etc., pp. 
481-82. 

* J. D. Black, Agricultural Reform, etc., pp. 38-39; U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 
27; T. N. Carver, “The Vanishing Farmer,” World’s Work, Sept., 1928, pp. 505 ff. 

* Hornell Hart, Selective Migration, “Univ. of Iowa Studies,” LII (1921), 33-343 
P. K. Whelpton, “Population of the United States, 1925-1975,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Sept., 1928, p. 265; Farm Population of the United States (1920), Census 
Mon., p. 235; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1922), p. 13; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., 
Part V; C. C. Zimmerman and L. Smith, “Migration to Towns and Cities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1930, pp. 41 ff. 
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XI. URBAN DECENTRALIZATION 


Much has lately been said and written about a tendency for man- 
ufactures to move from cities to towns and villages. “It is apparent 
from the census of manufactures over the last few years that a drift 
away from the highly industrialized centers in the Northeast and 
toward the smaller towns and villages in the central, southern, and 
western states has been under way.’** Many factory workers will 
accordingly live on small farms radiating for several miles along 
highways; and many farm laborers at one season will be factory 
laborers at another.** So will occur a mingling of a certain propor- 
tion of farm and factory workers which is likely to identify and 
unite them to a considerable extent. Evidently such a development 
will do much to remove distinctions between agriculture and urban 
industry. 

XII. URBANIZATION 


The chief trend in American rural life is certainly urbanization, 
or the tendency for the rural to become like the urban. This has 
been forcefully illustrated by nearly all of the trends so far men- 
tioned, e.g., commercialization, mechanization, socialization, organ- 
ization, specialization, standards of living, expansion, depopulation, 
and urban decentralization. The same thing has appeared in the 
rapid adoption by farming people of urban inventions, such as rail- 
roads, automobiles, telephones, radios, and public schools. Perhaps 
a still more intimate index of urbanization is change in the mores of 
the rural family, as reflected by birth-rates and divorce statistics. 
According to L. J. Dublin, “our crude birth-rate . . . . has de- 
clined over 30 per cent in the last thirty years.”** In 1908—13 the 
birth-rate for the United States was 24.8; in 1927 it was only 20.4. 
It is well known that this decline has occurred primarily in cities. 
Standardized figures for 1900-1910 show an urban birth-rate of 


* E. G. Nourse, in Recent Economic Changes, etc., Pp. 590-01. 


“ Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments of the Mechanization of 
Agriculture,” op. cit., pp. 122-26; J. D. Black, Agricultural Reform, etc., pp. 38-39; 
C.J. Galpin, U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), pp. 406-7; Carver, loc. cit. 


* Quoted in Davis, Barnes, and Others, Readings in Sociology, p. 433. 


“ W. S. Thompson, “Population,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1920, pp. 
960 ff. 
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25.2, and a rural birth-rate of 30.4.°° Between 1910 and 1920 the 
number of children under five years old per 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age in rural districts decreased from 603 to 581."* In gen- 
eral, “urbanization of the rural world has been followed by a de- 
crease of the birth-rate in the country population.” 

The average number of divorces per 100,000 population in city 
counties increased from 34 in 1870 to 72 in 1900; and in other coun- 
ties increased from 31 to 68 in the same period.*° Again, the number 
of divorced persons per 100,000 population fifteen years and over in 
urban areas climbed from 611 in 1910 to 837 in 1920; and in rural 
areas the figures rose from 481 in 1910 to 549 in 1920." 

Even suicide rates have run parallel courses in city and country. 
In 1914 the urban rate was 19.5, and the rural rate was 12.8; in 
1920 the urban rate dropped to 12.0, and the rural rate to 8.5; in 
1923 the urban rate went upward again to 14.2, and the rural rate 
followed to 9.3.°° 

The way in which fashions of dress, ideas, religion, and so on be- 
gin in cities and spread to the rural population is seen on every hand. 


XIII. SUBORDINATION 


A special aspect and result of urbanization is rural subordination. 
The farming group has lost power and prestige relatively to the 
urban group. It has been seen that the farm population, which once 
made up the great bulk of the American nation, is now only about 
one-fourth as large as the non-farm population. As late as 1850 agri- 
cultural wealth was to urban wealth as 5 to 4; but in 1922 urban 
wealth was to agricultural wealth as 4 to 1.°° In the opinion of Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, Bryan led and lost the last great farmers’ political 
fight. ‘The present vast industrial privilege is the result of a hun- 

* J. M. Gillette, “A Study in Social Dynamics,” Quarterly Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, N.S., XV, No. 116, 356-63. 

* H. G. Duncan, Race and Population Problems, p. 322. 

* Sorokin and Zimmerman, oP. cit., pp. 620, 623. 

© Bureau of Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1867-1906, Part I (1909), p. 18. 

™ Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1926), p. 42; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 623. 

* Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 173. 

® National Industrial Conference Board, op. cit., p. 54. 
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dred years of business men in politics.’’** In the Congress of 1919 
were 18 farmers, whereas proportional representation would have 
required 165.°° Industrial tariffs, taxes bearing more heavily on 
rural than on urban wealth, and highly organized urban business, as 
contrasted to disorganized agriculture, testify to the economic ex- 
ploitation of the farm population by the urban groups.” 

The whole of the present paper has shown the city as leader, the 
farm as follower.*’ As already pointed out, however, there has been 
an increase in agricultural, political, and economic organization, 
which suggests that the agricultural class is beginning to protect its 
interests more effectually.°* A militant agricultural class is being 
added to the two great economic classes of the cities—capitalists 
and laborers. Although the farm group is no longer the dominant 
element in our nation, on the whole it now appears to be slowly gain- 
ing rather than declining in welfare and status. The most competent 
opinion is contrary to the idea that the American farmer is on the 
way to becoming either a landless proletarian or a peasant.” 


XIV. SUMMARY 


To help gain an idea of the total or resultant direction of rural 
change, but without emphasizing the prophetic value of the fore- 
casts (!), we shall now venture to combine and project a short dis- 
tance—say fifty years—into the future the several complex trends 
which have been found in rural life. 

Apparently: 

A majority of the present farmers and their descendants, by 
severe competition, will be gradually forced out of the ownership of 
farm land. Most of them will move into the towns and cities; the 

“W. E. Dodd, “Shall Our Farmers Become Peasants?” Century, May, 1928, pp. 
30-44. 


“C.S. Barrett, The Mission, History and Times of the Farmers’ Union, p. 45 
(quoted by Sims, op. cit., p. 437). 

* Sims, op. cit., chap. xviii; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 83-05. 

* Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., chap. xvii. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 

” Nourse, “Recent Economic Changes in the United States, op. cit., p. 595; J. D. 
Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, p. 39; T. D. Campbell, chap. viii in 
Beard, Toward Civilization, esp. pp. 174-75; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 
69, 611 ff. 
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rest will be reduced to directed tenants and farm laborers, who will 
become increasingly identified with urban laborers in (part-time 
factory) employment, organization, wages, and manner of living. 

The relatively small and selected group of surviving farmer-pro- 
prietors, compared with the mass of farmers in the past, will be the 
operators of larger-sized business units, of more machinery and 
mechanical power, of greater capital investments, and of increased 
numbers of laborers.*® They will be more skilful financiers, organ- 
ized into specialized subgroups, each a rather efficient guardian of 
its vocational interests. These farmer entrepreneurs, occasionally 
heads of agricultural corporations, will have higher incomes and 
greater wealth; will occupy more pretentious homes on highways 
convenient to towns; will have smaller and less stable families; and 
will be members of various special-interest social groups drawn 
from larger areas and centering chiefly in the towns. Pleasure-seek- 
ing and attention to dress and manners will increase among them. 
Because of a variety of cultural stimulations and higher education, 
such farm people will have widened interests and a more progressive 
and scientific outlook. They will be relatively heterogeneous in agri- 
cultural enterprise and in personality. Their children will pass more 
readily into the upper urban professions and occupations. In a 
word, the farmer-proprietor class will approach in type and culture 
the business and professional groups of the towns and smaller cities. 
But the identity will never become complete. The agriculturists will 
always retain some differences in personal traits and manners of life, 
traceable to the special requirements of their vocation.” 


* Nourse, in both works cited. 


™ Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 624 ff. 
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THE COMPARATIVE RANK OF THE 
AMERICAN STATES 


STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER 
Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


In proportion to population at their birth, New England produced about twice as 
many leaders of a score of types as did the middle Atlantic or north central states, 
about six times as many as the south Atlantic states, and about ten times as many as 
the south central states. The North surpassed the South in practically every item 
studied, and there is a steady decline southward in average rank. Within each of the 
geographic regions there is, with few exceptions, a progressive southward decline. The 
similar rank of any state in its yield of numerous types of leaders and in various other 
criteria of merit warrants the generalization that a region which excels in producing 
important types of leaders also excels in producing other sorts of leaders, and in other 
significant evidences of merit. There has been a progressive decline since about 1860 
in the pre-eminence of New England in the production of notables in proportion to 
population and a lesser decline of New York and other seaboard states. There has 
been a relative increase in the north central states and, to a lesser degree, in the west- 
ern states. Within the north central states, and in several other groups of states, there 
has been systematic change in productivity, decade to decade. These changes suggest 
that the relative yield of leaders often depends largely on the social and population 
conditions in the area. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF THE STATES IN LEADERS 


Table I gives for the states and groups of states the number of 
persons born therein belonging to certain types of notables. The 
types considered are: (a) the one thousand scientists starred in 
1903 by the vote of their fellow-scientists, in Cattell’s American 
Men of Science; (b), (c), (d), the scientists starred in 1909, 1921, 
and 1927; (e) two hundred and fifty members of the National 
Academy of Sciences; (f) nine thousand scientists sketched in the 
1921 edition of American Men of Science, but not starred; (g) 
twenty-four thousand persons sketched in the 1922-23 edition of 
Who’s Who in America. 

Table II gives for the states and groups of states their produc- 
tivity, in proportion to population, in respect to each of the types 
of notables listed in Table I. For each group, the population used in 
obtaining the productivity was that recorded by the Federal Census 
nearest the birth date of the major share of the members of the 
group. For example, for the one thousand scientists starred in 1903, 
the median date of birth was approximately 1860. The median 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Of the Of the 
| Of the Of the Of the Of the 250 ome 24,000 

Geensad 244 302 250 Members Starred Persons 
Starred Starred Starred Nat'l | scientists, | sketched 
2000 in 1921 in 1927* Acad. in Who's 
_e Science* _ W ho, 1922 

West North Cen-| 

tral—Con. | 
North Dakota. | ° ° ° I ° 9 8 
South Dakota. ° ° I 2 ° 29 19 
Nebraska.... . | 2 I 3 3 I 86 108 
Kansas. . . | 7 ° 6 5 3 162 177 
Mountain. . .| 3 ) I 7 I 111 199 
Montana. ° ° I I ° 8 13 
Wyoming ° 2 7 6 
Colorado......| 3 ° ° I I 32 47 
New Mexico.. . | ° ° ° ° ° 4 8 
Arizona..... ° ° ° ° ° I 8 
Utah. . ° 3 49 7° 
Nevada... . ° ° ° 4 20 
Idaho ° ° ° ° ° 6 7 
Pacific. . | 5 3 8 164 370 
Washington. . . | i ° ° ° ° 21 15 
Oregon... ° I ° I ° 25 55 
California II 4 10 2 8 118 300 
Canada. . - | 34 9 10 7 5 514 


birth date of the two hundred and fifty starred in 1927 was, how- 
ever, close to 1890. 

The figures in Table II indicate the states’ productivity in each 
type of notables in proportion to population. In order to facilitate 
comparisons between the productivity in respect to each of the sev- 
eral types of notables, the groups are reduced to equivalent size, 
one thousand each. For example, although only two hundred and 
fifty scientists were starred in 1927, the productivity of any state in 
respect to this group can be compared directly with its productivity 
in respect to the one thousand men starred in 1903, since the pro- 
ductivity of the two hundred and fifty starred in 1927 has been mul- 
tiplied by four. Similarly, the productivity in respect to the twenty- 
four thousand persons sketched in Who’s Who in America has been 
reduced by dividing by twenty-four so that it is comparable with 
the group of one thousand starred scientists. 

The supremacy of New England in the production of the emi- 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 


Of the |ccientists |Scientists |Scientists |. | Members 

Scents Scents |scentsts| National | Approx 

in in | starred | Schoen’ | Notables | Rank of 

in 1903; 1909 X4 | 1921 X3 | 1927 X4 X1/24 | State, 

1860 1870 1880 1890 1870 1865 1870 Region 

West North Cen- 
tral—Con. 

Missouri......; 11.8 11.6 15.0 16.4 13 10.4 14.7 25 
North Dakota. ° ° ° 21.0 | 400 ° 9.1 41 
South Dakota. ° ° 30.0 23.0 | 230 ° 8.2 30 
Nebraska... . 69.3 32.5 20.0 II.3 77 8.8 36.6 3 
Kansas....... 65.3 ° 18.0 14.0 50 50.8 20.4 5 
Mountain.......| 17.0 ° 2.4 22.0] 40 1,2 26.3 6 
Montana..... ° ° 21.0] 20.7 | 42 ° 23.8 31 
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nent persons dealt with in Tables I and II is conspicuous. New Eng- 
land holds a similar rank in respect to each of the groups of notables, 
which reduces to a negligible quantity the prospect that it is a mat- 
ter of chance. Furthermore, it increases in a significant way with 
higher requirements for inclusion among the several groups of emi- 
nent people. New England stands highest in regard to the highly 
selected National Academy of Sciences group, less high in respect of 
the starred scientists, and least high as to the least selected non- 
starred scientists. Conversely, the standing of the South is least 
poor in respect to the unstarred group and poorest in respect to the 
National Academy group. Likewise, in persons sketched in Who’s 
Who in America, the South is not so far behind New England as in 
scientists because Who’s Who undertakes to sketch the most emi- 
nent persons in each state. 

Variation among the individual states is, of course, far greater 
than among the groups of states. No other populous state closely 
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approaches Massachusetts’ productivity in proportion to popula- 
tion of any of the groups except the members of the National Acad- 
emy and the men starred in 1921, in which groups Connecticut 
leads. New York excelled Pennsylvania conspicuously in regard to 
each type of notable, producing six times as many members of the 
National Academy, in proportion to population, and about twice as 
many starred scientists and persons sketched in Who’s Who in 
America. 

Populous states which have done conspicuously poorly in the 
production of starred scientists include Arkansas (2), Oklahoma 
(1), Louisiana (2), Mississippi (4), and Georgia (7). 

In the south Atlantic states, the farther south the state, the lower 
it stands in productivity, in proportion to population, almost with- 
out exception. In the east south central states, the decline south- 
ward is regular on the average, but in the west south central states 
the lowest states are Arkansas and Oklahoma. Among the east 
north central states Wisconsin leads, followed by Michigan. Of the 
three more southern states, Ohio stands highest and Indiana lowest. 

Of the states just west of the Mississippi River, the most northern 
(Minnesota) excelled in respect to four groups, Iowa in three 
groups, and Missouri in one. Of the western states of the west 
north central group, North and South Dakota, with very small pop- 
ulations before 1880, each led in respect to one group and were sec- 
ond in regard to another. Nebraska led in four groups and Kansas 
in two. 

Among the mountain states, the southern tier (Arizona and New 
Mexico) rank lowest, while Montana and Wyoming led in respect 
to three groups. Colorado, however, led in respect to three groups, 
and Utah was second in two groups. 

Among the three Pacific states, Washington led in the production 
in proportion to population of three groups of notables, Oregon of 
one, and ranked second in respect to two groups, while California 
led in two and ranked lowest in respect to four groups. 

Returning now to the northeastern states: The northern tier 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont) surpassed the southern tier of 
New England (Connecticut and Rhode Island) in respect to four 
groups of notables studied in Table II and is surpassed by the 
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southern tier only in one group. But Massachusetts, in the middle, 
excels, as already remarked. Of the middle Atlantic states, New 
York leads in all groups, New Jersey is second in five groups, and 
Pennsylvania is second in two. 

Hence, in summary of this phase, it is apparent that there is a 
general decline in productivity southward of the six groups of sci- 
entists and the Who’s Who notables here considered. Among the 
regions of the eastern half of the United States, there is no excep- 
tion, New England, the leader, being farthest north on the average, 
and the south central, the lowest, the farthest south. Even the 
mountain and Pacific states have approximately the productivity 
which their average latitude implies, as compared with the produc- 
tivity of the seven groups of states in the eastern half of the nation. 
The fact that within each of the nine groups of states there is also, 
with few exceptions, a steady decline in productivity southward 
among the states lends much support to the generalization. 


PROGRESSIVE CHANGE IN PRODUCTIVITY OF 
STATES AND REGIONS 


The sharp decline in productivity of starred scientists between 
about 1860 and 1890 shown by Table II is chiefly due to the dou- 
bling of the nation’s population between 1860 and 1890 while the 
number of starred scientists was held at one thousand, by the im- 
posing of higher standards. In New England, however, the percent- 
age of decline was two and one-half times the percentage of popula- 
tion increase, and in the middle Atlantic states it was nearly double 
the increase. On the other hand, in the east north central states the 
percentage of decline was slightly less than the percentage of pop- 
ulation increase, and in the west north central states it was only one- 
seventh of the population increase. 

In other words, between 1860 and 1890 there was a large relative 
decline in the productivity in starred scientists of the most produc- 
tive region, New England, and almost as great a decline in the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. On the other hand, the north central and the 
southern states had a relative increase, although small in numbers 
except in the west north central states. 

Similar declines in the productivity in certain other sorts of nota- 
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bles are indicated by various data for numerous northeastern states 
(Tables III-V), and by a comparison of the relative numbers of 
persons sketched in Who’s Who in America in an early and the last 
edition. Such declines suggest that the more productive stocks there 
were being diluted. 

The changes in productivity of the individual states are indicated 
in Table II also, but for many states the fewness of starred men in- 
troduces a large element of uncertainty, except when the produc- 
tivity varies systematically from decade to decade. Examples of a 
steady decline are: In New Hampshire, the productivity per million 
declined from 46 to 38 to 35 to 32; for Massachusetts the round 
figures were 100, 74, 44, 39; for New York they were 47, 33, 21, 19; 
for Kentucky 7, 6, 5, 4; for Nebraska 69, 33, 20, 11. States which 
showed an almost steady decline in productivity in proportion to 
population include Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Nearly all of the north central states showed an increase in produc- 
tivity after 1860, followed by a decline, except in Missouri, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, in which states productivity has increased lately. 
The decline between 1880 and 1890 was especially sharp in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Iowa. In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota the 
maximum productivity was in respect to the 1870 group of starred 
scientists, but in Michigan and Minnesota there was a sharp de- 
cline in productivity in respect to the 1880 group, which decline has 
continued. 


DATA AS TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF NON-SCIENTIFIC NOTABLES 


In order to test the assertion that regions which have yielded few 
scientists have made up by yielding notables of other types, the data 
summarized in Tables III, IV, and V have been gathered. Table III 
concerns five types of artists (painters, sculptors, musicians, archi- 
tects, and authors) who are members of the National Academy of 
Design or the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and four types 
of administrators (presidents of the larger colleges and universities, 
deans of the leading schools of education and law, and school super- 
intendents of the leading cities ). The first column of Table III deals 
with the members of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
generally recognized as including the most eminent artists of all 
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kinds. (The figures in parentheses are the production per million of 
population, 1870 census. ) 

Although the productivity of the individual states in respect to 
each of these types of notables varies greatly, as should be expected 
with small groups, and although the state’s rank in respect to all ten 
groups is often not exactly the same as its rank in the productivity 
of scientists, nevertheless the correlation is close. The groups of 
states, moreover, have nearly the same rank as in Table II. New 


TABLE IV 


PRESIDENTS, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS* 


Born 1845-72 | Born 1809-44 
New England............. 10 3.2 16 7.2 
Massachusetts = | 5 4.1 10 14.3 
Middle Atlantic . II 1.5 14 
New York... ay ” 1.8 4 1.7 
Pennsylvania. .. = 3 1.0 | 8 4.7 
South Atlantic... 3 0.5 5 1.3 
East North Central 10 1.4 2 
.| 5 3.7 ° 
West North Central 5 2.3 ° ifs 
Missouri........ 3 2.5 
South Central... 2 0.3 2 .6 
Total and Average 43 ts 39 2.3 
* From a list supplied by the secretary, May 5, 1925, of the presidents and vice-presidents, 1852 to 1925. 
Twenty were foreign born and concerning nine, information as to birthplace is reported as unobtainable. 


England has over twice the productivity of the middle Atlantic 
states, which region has nearly three times the productivity of the 
south Atlantic states. In both tables, the south central states rank 
lowest, and the north central states stand only a little behind the 
middle Atlantic states. 

Table IV, dealing with the presidents of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, shows very much the same condition as Tables II 
and III. Again, New England produced over twice as many in pro- 
portion to population as did the middle Atlantic states, or north cen- 
tral states, about six times as many as the south Atlantic, and about 
ten times as many as the south central states. 

Table V deals with three additional types of leaders: (1) labor 


— 
| 


TABLE V 
Lapor LEADERS, FARM LEADERS, MILLIONAIRES, AND 
NOTABLE WOMEN, BirTHPLACcEs* 
on of 
:| Per Per Per Per 
ct to eal fon | Hon _|Deadl Wom-| 
4- | Pop-| Rank |Rank) aires | Pop-| Rank! | Pop-| Rank| £2 12 Pop-| Rank 
ry tion al ing | tion aires | tion tion 
ten 880 | 1870 1830 1870 
ivity New England..... | 63 | 17-3 6 | 141 | I 47 | 13.4] 4 75 38 I 383 9s I 
¢ 5 | 3 | 43| 60..... 
New Hampshire || I] 3 G 27 84). . 
New Massachusetts. . . 34 | 19 29 | = | 66498. 
Connecticut... .. 13 5 8 | | 40 54| 
| 
Middle Atlantic....! 204 | 20.7) 5 | 66 | S | 17 | 2 | 31 2 56, 3 
| | | | 
lion Central 202 | 20.2) 4 70 | 4 79| 91/5 22 | 15 3 347 38) 4 
Sus Wisconsin ..| 30] 23 OL 7 | | 32 30)... 
Indiana... . .-| 20 Fi beset 8 43 
2 Illinois.........| 62 | 15 a3] 7 6 | 38 go 
I West North Central) | 38.5| 2 3} 9 | 2/14 4 25) 6 
7 Missouri........| 37 | 17 | 36 21... 
3 North Dakota. . oo 2 |£,000]..... 
South Dakota . I | Io o | .| too. 
7 Nebraska 6 | 13 OF 5 42).. 
| 
South Atlantic 69 | 8 7 28| 7 23| 4 6] 97 10} 9 
of Co.’ | 12 | 13 | 8 18 | 2 
lumbia... . 6 | 33 | 97130 |. S120 
6 7 I | S| 4 35 
North Carolina..| 10 7 7 7 
South Carolina. . 6] 6 2] 2 4| 7 |. : 4 6... 
3 Georgia... . II 7 9 7\: 
Florida..... Of © |. ° 3 
Bost South Central $0 5.4) 9 ar| 8 7/1671] 3 |} 1.6 8 81 18) 7 
Tennessee. 7 5 o |. 20 16)... 
intic 5 4 ie. | o 19 
the Central} 16 8 9 tee 8 6 26 13] 8 
rkansas....... 5 Bal | coche TO}... 
the Lousiana........| o| o 2 I | 14 
Mountain...... 8/28 | 3 142 2 6 19 | © 9 TO 30 
y of I | 30 ° I 
I 7 I 7 3 33). > 
S Il Colorado 2 | 10 els 
Nevada..... o | ie 2 50). 
cen Arizona. ol o | A ° ol. 
Pacific... 25/54 | 1 49| 6 | | 3 | Lo? | 5 39 2 
Oregon. .... I | 4 44).. 
| | | | 
ibor __.* Data for 732 labor leaders from P. A. Sorokin, “Leaders of Labor and Radical Movements in the 
United States,” American Journal Sociology, XXX, 386-87, November, 1927. Data for farm leaders from 
Sorokin and Zimmerman, summarized in preceding. Data for 331 living millionaires and 243 millionaires 
who died before 1924 from Sorokin, “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” Social Forces, III, 
627-40, May, 1925. For all of these I have calculated the productivity in proportion to population. Data 
as to women sketched in Who’s Who in A merica, from a personal study. 
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leaders (from Who’s Who of Labor), (2) farm leaders (from 
Bailey’s Rus), and (3) American millionaires and multi-million- 
aires (selected by Sorokin). In the labor group, the radical group 
predominates, Sorokin remarks, which may account for the fact 
that New England ranks relatively low in their production. The 
leading regions are the Pacific and mountain, and the third region 
(west north central) is one of critically fluctuating rainfall and 
much discontent. In respect to farm leaders, New England leads 
and the Pacific states are sixth, the reverse of their rank in regard to 
labor leaders. 


MILLIONAIRES AND MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 


In millionaires and multi-millionaires living in 1924, the moun- 
tain states led, in proportion to population, largely because Mon- 
tana, with its bonanza copper mines but scanty total population 
produced four. The middle Atlantic states ranked second, chiefly 
because of New York. (About 15 per cent of the native millionaires 
are Jews.) The Pacific states ranked third, and New England 
fourth. It is interesting to note that the two regions, mountain and 
Pacific, which led and ranked third in production of millionaires in 
proportion to population, also led or stood third in the production of 
radical labor leaders. 

Of 243 millionaires who had died before 1924, New England had 
yielded 75, or 38 per million of population at 1830, the census near- 
est the birth of a majority. The middle Atlantic states had yielded 
III, or 31 per million; the east north central states, 22, or 15 per 
million; the south Atlantic states, 25, or 7 per million; and the 
south central states, 7, or 3 per million. Thus of this older group, 
the ranking of the regions is exactly as in regard to the scientists, 
and the relative production is closely similar, although this group of 
notables were from a generation earlier than were the scientists. 


A SUMMARY AS TO TABLES I-V 


The seventeen types of non-scientific notables dealt with in Ta- 
bles III—-V likewise came to a large extent from New England, the 
middle Atlantic states ranking second and the east north central 
third. In all types the south central states are least productive, and 
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the exclusion of the Negroes would not change the rank of any 
group of states. 

In regard to the eighteen groups of non-scientists, the southward 
decline in productivity is less regular than for the groups of scien- 
tists, which are more homogeneous, and larger. A southward de- 
cline, however, is discernible in respect to nearly all of the eighteen 
groups of leaders among the regions. Of many, also, the individual 
states of each group of states show a southward decline. 

For the engineers (Table IV) and millionaires (Table V), com- 
parative productivity at two periods is disclosed, 1840-60, and 
1830-70, respectively. In both, the states along the Atlantic sea- 
board suffered a larger decline than should be expected merely by 
the increase in population, while the east north central states gained 
in productivity in spite of an increase in population. 

The fact that the eighteen groups of non-scientists and six groups 
of scientists all display similar conditions in regard to regional pro- 
ductivity in proportion to population indicates, beyond doubt, that 
a real condition is involved, not a chance relationship. 


RANKS OF STATES IN OTHER SIGNIFICANT RESPECTS 


Table VI, based on data presented by Bagley,’ ranks the states in 
respect to twelve significant conditions: (a) the median alpha score 
obtained by the white draftees taking mental tests in 1917-18, (0) 
per capita circulation of ten widely read magazines (data from 
Reeder), (c) per capita circulation of thirteen “highbrow” maga- 
zines (data from Reeder), (d) persons sketched in Who’s Who in 
America, 1924-25, in proportion to population about 1868, (e) 
prisoners in three federal penitentiaries, and (f) prisoners in certain 
state prisons, (g) infrequency of homicides, (#) prevalence of ve- 
nereal disease among drafted soldiers, (i) per capita income, (j) 
ratio between income and savings deposits, (k) ratings of public 
schools in respect to certain items of the Ayres scale in 1880 and 
1920. In addition to the rankings in respect to these twelve items, 
there are four rankings based on a combination of two or more of 
the twelve. The most significant column, a combination of thirteen 
rankings, is set off conspicuously in Table VI. 


*W. C. Bagley, Determinism in Education, Appendix. Baltimore, 1925. 
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The arrangement of the states is geographic in Table VI, whereas 
Bagley arranged them in order of merit for each item, or alphabeti- 
cally. The geographical arrangement here used readily permits 
summaries for geographic regions, which Bagley did not make. 

Table VI reveals much of interest. The chief feature pointed out 
by Bagley is that there is a close correlation between the data as to 
efficiency of public education from 1880 to 1920 (the last two col- 
umns) and the data as to morals, reading, etc., given in the first 
fourteen columns. He reports that, for the twenty-six states which 
had a fairly steady population, there is a correlation coefficient of 
.go between these evidences of efficiency of education and the stand- ’ 
ards of morals, economic efficiency, etc., as summed up in column 
14. Bagley is confident that efficient public education produces 
these desirable results. He does not, however, attempt to explain 
why there are such contrasts in the efficiency of education as are re- 
vealed in Table VI or why some states rank quite differently in edu- 
cational efficiency, as here measured, and in the other items here 
discussed, or why there has been a conspicuous change in rank in 
educational efficiency between 1880 and 1920 in New England, for 
example. 

Comparisons between the nine geographic regions given in Table 
VI reveal that New England led in ten of the columns, is second in 
four (the Pacific states leading), is third in per capita income, and 
is fifth in educational efficiency in 1920. The Pacific states led in 
six of the columns, are second to New England in three, stand third 
in two, fifth in three, and sixth and seventh in one each. The third 
region, on the average, is the middle Atlantic states, closely fol- 
lowed by the west and east north central states. 

The south central states stand at the bottom, the east south cen- 
tral never ranking above seventh of the nine, and the west south 
central never above eighth. The south Atlantic states rank, on the 
average, one grade better, seventh. This is despite the fact that in 
several of the items of Table VI only white people are considered. 
Thus the average rank of the regions in respect to the items included 
in Table VI closely resembles their rank, in proportion to popula- 
tion, in yielding eminent leaders of various sorts. 

Within each of the nine geographic regions, there are interesting 
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variations corresponding with variations revealed by Tables I-V, 
For example, among the New England States, Massachusetts ex- 
celled, and the two southern states stand lower than the three 
northern ones, except in 1920 educational efficiency. In the middle 
Atlantic states, the relative ranking of each of the three states corre- 
sponds closely with their ranking in previous tables, New York 
leading conspicuously, with two readily explainable exceptions. 

In the south Atlantic states, the decline southward is remarkably 
uniform, as it was in yield of scientists. In the east north central 
states, the two northern ones excel, on the average, just as in yield 
of notables, and of the three southern ones, Ohio leads again, and 
Indiana trails again. In the west north central states, there is a 
steady decline southward in both tiers of states as shown by column 
14, the summary of columns 1-13, Minnesota and North Dakota 
leading, and Kansas and Missouri trailing, as in yield of most types 
of notables. In respect to educational efficiency, however, lowa and 
Kansas excel. In both the east and west south central states, there 
is a steady decline southward in the summary column 14, as in yield 
of scientists, except, as with the scientists, Texas stands somewhat 
higher than her latitude implies. In the mountain states, the south- 
ern tier is poorest, as with scientists, and the northern tier excels, on 
the average, but Colorado and Utah stand high in some regards. Of 
the three Pacific states, California excels in four of the separate 
items and also in educational efficiency, ranks second in one, and 
third in four. Washington excels in two and ranks third in three; 
Oregon excels in four, ranks second in seven, and stands lowest in 
only one. Hence in this group, also, superior educational efficiency 
is unable to prevent the most southern state from standing at the 
bottom in more regards than do either of the other Pacific states. 
The ranking of these three states shows considerable correspond- 
ence to their ranking in the production of notables, which is also 
true of most of the states in the other groups of states. 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCES OF REGIONAL CONTRASTS IN MERIT 


Other sorts of data reveal contrasts among the states similar in a 
general way to those disclosed by Tables I-IV, for example illiter- 
acy, the frequency of telephones, etc. Huntington has recently used 
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anew method of arriving at an indication of the average intelligence 
of the people of each state.’ It is based on the degree of corre- 
spondence of the reported number of persons of each age with the 
curve of normal frequency, which shows a decrease with age. For 
example, a state that reports more children of five years of age than 
of less than one year obviously has inaccurate returns, since many 
children die before becoming five years old. The contrasts disclose 
considerable correspondence with the data of Tables I-VI. As in 
these tables, the North stands highest and the South lowest, and in 
almost all parts of the country there is an almost steady decline 
southward. Likewise in each of the geographic regions or group of 
states there are close correspondences with the findings shown in 
Tables I-VI. For example, Massachusetts is the best of the New 
England states, while of the north central states, the northern tier 
leads and the southern tier is lowest. Of the east north central states, 
Indiana again stands lowest, and Ohio highest of the southern tier. 
Of the west north central states, Missouri stands lowest. Of the 
mountain states, the southern tier and Nevada stand lowest and 
Utah stands higher than its central position might imply. In the 
Pacific states, there is a steady decline southward, which is also true 
of the south Atlantic states except Florida and South Carolina. 
Huntington presents another map of interest in this connection 
—a summary of seven diverse statistical evidences of progress— 
namely, extent of education, health as reported by insurance com- 
panies, illiteracy, per capita income 1919-21 (National Bureau 
Economic Research), percentages (among the gainfully employed) 
of professional people and persons engaged in manufacturing, and, 
finally, the effectiveness of transportation facilities of several sorts. 
It reveals that in these diverse and significant respects the states 
rank approximately as they do in regard to productivity in scien- 
tists, artists, executives, criminals, and in average intelligence and 
several other regards. The South is again lowest and the North 
highest. The northeast quarter stands higher than the northwest 
quarter, except that (as with previous data) the Pacific states stand 


*Elisworth Huntington, “Quantitative Phases of Human Geography,” Scientific 
Monthly, XXV, 289-305, October, 1927. 
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high. The resemblances with the findings as to notables, etc. (Tables 
I-VI), are increased when the index numbers of the individual 
states (given on the map near the center of each state) are com- 
pared. Once again Massachusetts leads in New England, and New 
York in the middle Atlantic states. Again Indiana stands lowest 
among the east north central states and Missouri lowest among the 
west north central states. Again there is a steady decline southward 
in the south Atlantic states, except for Florida, and an almost steady 
decline southward in the south central states, except, as in notables, 
etc., Texas stands higher than Arkansas. Again in the mountain 
states, Colorado and Utah stand much higher than Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, and again there is a steady decline south- 
ward in the Pacific states. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The numerous evidences given in the foregoing pages indicate 
clearly that there are sharp contrasts among the states in respect to 
productivity in notables and in other evidences of superiority. In 
proportion to population at the birth of the eminent persons, New 
England produced about twice as many leaders of several diverse 
sorts as did the middle Atlantic states and about ten times as many 
as the south central states. A similar rank was held in respect to 
various other criteria of merit. There also is no gainsaying the 
statement that the various groups of states, and generally the indi- 
vidual states as well, hold a corresponding or equivalent rank in re- 
gard to various criteria of merit. The close similarity of the ranking 
of any group of states or individual state in its productivity in re- 
gard to each of numerous types of leaders studied and in respect to 
various other criteria of merit warrants the generalization that A 
state or region holds a similar rank in producing various sorts of 
leaders and in other significant evidences of merit. Hence a region 
which produces relatively few leaders trails in many other impor- 
tant regards. 

Another generalization which seems established beyond cavil is 
that there is a strong tendency for a southward decline. Not only 
has the North surpassed the South in practically every item studied, 
but, among the nine geographic groups of states, there is a steady 
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decline southward in average rank. Furthermore, within each of the 
geographic regions and for each of the types of leaders, and for most 

of the other criteria of merit there is, with few exceptions, a pro- : 
gressive southward decline. The evidence appears, therefore, to 
warrant the generalization that, in the United States, there is a 

strong tendency for a southward decline in the production of almost 

all types of leaders in proportion to population, and in most other 
evidences of social merit. 

It also is apparent that New England and the middle Atlantic 
states have failed to retain the predominance of leadership in regard 
to various conditions which they formerly held, and that now they 
are being surpassed in important respects by the north central 
states, or even by the Pacific states. The facts here presented reveal 
a progressive decline, at least since about 1860, in the pre-eminence 
of New England in the production of notables in proportion to pop- 
ulation and a lesser decline of New York and other seaboard states. 
In contrast, there has been a relative increase in the north central 
states and, to a lesser degree, in the western states. Similarly, with- 
in the north central states, and in several other groups of states, 
there has been systematic change in productivity, decade to decade. 
These evidences as to the changed rank of the states indicate that 
changes in the quality of the population and in the social conditions 
are relatively important in determining the rank of an area. The 
comparatively constant geographic influences such as climate, re- 
lief, and soil are of fundamental importance but not necessarily pre- 
dominant. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ABANDONMENT, FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS, AND CRIME 


MILTON H. ERICKSON 
Wisconsin State Board of Control 


ABSTRACT 

A total of 1,500 adult white married male criminals in Wisconsin were selected. 
These included 170 cases of abandonment, of which 35 per cent were feeble-minded 
ilthough the feeble-minded constituted only 18.2 per cent of all criminals. Relatively, 
22.3 per cent of the feeble-minded committed abandonment as compared with 8.88 
per cent of the non-feeble-minded. The degree of feeble-mindedness was essentially 
without import. Subjective causes for delinquency in abandonment cases were es- 
sentially economic distress and ill-health, with liquor playing far less part in these 
cases than in other offenses. Family size appears to constitute a factor in abandon- 
ment, with the larger families occurring more frequently among the feeble-minded. 
World War service, conjugal incompatibility, and individual poverty constitute fac- 
tors in both abandonment and crime. The disruption of the childhood home of the 
individual appears to lead directly to the production of social unfits. The foreign- 
born feeble-minded contribute 230 to 245 per cent of their proportion of crime as 
determined by population ratios. 

This study was undertaken to investigate whether or not the of- 
fense of abandonment, including desertion, non-support, and aban- 
donment of dependents, is more a dereliction of the feeble-minded 
than it is of those of normal or nearly normal intelligence. In addi- 
tion it was hoped to discover, if possible, some underlying factors 
and distinguishing characteristics of this particular malefaction and 
offender, and likewise to develop any relationships bearing upon 
crime and the criminal in general. 

The material was obtained from the examination of the inmates 
in the penal and correctional institutions of Wisconsin, made by the 
Psychiatric Field Service of the State Board of Control during the 
period of July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1927. From the total number of 
examinations only those histories of married white males were ac- 
cepted. Thus the complications of race and sex were avoided and 
the unmarried excluded. A total of 1,500 cases was thus obtained. 
From these, a selection was made of all abandonment and all feeble- 
minded cases—numbering 382 individuals—which were divided 
into the three groups: (1) “Not Feeble-minded Abandonment 
Cases,” numbering 109; (2) ‘“Feeble-minded Abandonment 


Cases,” numbering 61; and (3) “Other Feeble-minded Cases,” 
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numbering 212. The classification of “Feeble-minded” or “Not 
Feeble-minded” is based upon the results of the application of the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests given by a 
qualified psychologist, with the results confirmed in many instances 
by a retest and by a consideration of the history. The intelligence 
quotient of .75, accepted by the American Association for the Study 
of Feeble-mindedness, was taken as the dividing line between fee- 
ble-mindedness and non-feeble-mindedness. 

That there is a very decided relationship between abandonment 
and mental deficiency was promptly ascertained. Among all of the 
1,500 offenders, 273, or 18.2 per cent, are feeble-minded; whereas, 
among the abandonment offenders (who number 170), 61, or 35.9 
per cent, are feeble-minded. Thus, although the feeble-minded con- 
stitute slightly less than one-fifth of the total number of offenders, 
they are responsible for nearly two-fifths of all abandonment cases. 

This relative preponderance of the feeble-minded in abandon- 
ments is seen further by comparing the number of abandonment 
cases in the feeble-minded and the non-feeble-minded groups. 
Among the feeble-minded offenders (numbering 273), 61, or 22.34 
per cent, are abandonment cases; whereas, among the offenders 
who are not feeble-minded (numbering 1,227), 109, or 8.88 per 
cent, are abandonment cases. That is, abandonment among the 
feeble-minded group is nearly three times as great as among the 
group not feeble-minded. 

Accordingly, the correlation of mental delinquency with aban- 
donment is not to be doubted, but whether that correlation is di- 
rect or indirect may not be stated here. 

The degree of feeble-mindedness apparently does not influence 
this relationship to any appreciable extent. High grade morons 
(1.Q. of .60-.75) number 205. Among these, 45, or 21.95 per cent, 
are abandonment cases. Low grade morons (1I.Q. below .60) num- 
ber 68, and among these 16, or 23.52 per cent, are abandonment 
cases. It would seem, therefore, that the amount of intelligence pos- 
sessed by the feeble-minded of any grade is insufficient to enable 
satisfactory coping with marital duties and responsibilities, with 
resultant dereliction. 

Subjective causative factors underlying the offense of abandon- 
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ment would be looked for most naturally among the “Reasons, Ex- 
cuses, or Explanations” given by the delinquent. However, it must 
be recognized that the criminal’s rationalized explanation of his 
malefaction, unless substantiated by case work, is unreliable scien- 
tifically, and conclusions drawn therefrom must be made cautiously, 
Nevertheless, the very remarkable agreement as to causative fac- 
tors between the two groups of abandonment cases—the feeble- 
minded and the non-feeble-minded—is significant. Various out- 
standing reasons given are presented in Table I. The surprising 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO CAUSES FOR OFFENSE 
4S STATED BY INDIVIDUAL 


Economic DIstR1 nal Itt-HEALTH Liquor 
Toran | | | 
Percent- | .- > 
| Number | * ‘ | Number | Percent | Number Percent 
age | } age | | age 
Not feeble-minded aban 
donment cases 109 5 22.9] 13 11.9 10 9.2 
Feeble-minded abandon 
ment cases..... 61 14 22.9 9 14.8 6 | 9.8 
Other feeble-minded cases} 212 I 8.9 | I si so | 23.6 
Criminal cases in general.|1,500 | 233 .3) 3% 2.3 296 | 19.7 
Other reasons given, for which no significance could be found, were drugs, bad 


company, fun and excitement, other, not stated. 
7) 


absolute agreement in the first subjective reason between the two 
groups of abandonment cases, coupled with the extensive disparity 
between the two groups of mentally deficient offenders, is strongly 
indicative that economic distress is a genuine factor in the causation 
of abandonment, even as it is in the offense of theft.’ Further, the 
fact that the feeble-minded, despite their decreased earning capaci- 
ty, give no greater indication of economic distress as a causative 
factor than do their intellectual superiors with greater earning ca- 
pacity, stamps economic distress as a purely environmental factor 
for this offense. Particularly is this inference substantiated by the 
low percentage for the group of “Other Feeble-minded Cases.” 
Likewise in regard to “Ill-health” the high percentages in both 
abandonment groups and the practically negligible percentages in 


*C. Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies (1911), p. 133. 
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other groups indicates that this explanation is not an unreliable 
chance rationalization but that it is a factor of very definite signifi- 
cance. These percentages are suggestive of the fact that the multi- 
plication of family cares by sickness on the part of the wage-earner 
and the unavoidable economic distress arising therefrom constitutes 
a deciding factor in the production of anti-social conduct, especially 
among the feeble-minded. Thus it appears to be both an environ- 
mental and an individual factor. 

That alcoholism is still a potent factor in the production of de- 
linquency would be a most ready inference if the percentages given 
above could be accepted at face value. However, to accept those 
percentages without question would be a dubious procedure, for 
the excuse of “I was drunk and didn’t know what I was doing” and 
similar excuses are too easily made for any great amount of reliance 
to be placed upon them. That liquor does play a part in individual 
cases cannot be questioned, but in how many cases is another mat- 
ter. In Table I, the high degree of agreement between the two 
groups of feeble-minded cases, and the extensive variance between 
the abandonments and other cases all indicate very strongly that 
liquor plays a definitely recognizable and somewhat measurable 
part in the causation of delinquency as has been shown previous- 
ly by Pearson and Elderton,’ and by Howard.® Further, the equality 
of percentages for the abandonment groups designates liquor, like 
economic distress, as an environmental factor. 

Supplementing the impressions derived from the consideration of 
“Economic Distress” and “Tll-health” are the data on the “Social 
and Economic Responsibilities” of the offender given in Table II. 
As may be seen, there are more large families and fewer families 
without children among the abandonment groups. This shows that 
the heavy responsibilities of family life do occur most frequently 
among the abandonment cases, thereby indicating the family itself 
as a genetic force in the offense and giving additional weight to the 
deductions drawn above concerning subjective factors. In an indi- 
vidual of weak moral fiber, the constant demands of a family and 

* Pearson and Elderton, “A Second Study of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism,” 
Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs (1910), Vol. XIII. 


*G. E. Howard, “Alcohol and Crime,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIV 
(July, 1910), 61. 
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related economic stresses may serve to push the individual beyond 
the pale of proper social conduct. 

Further, the greater number of children and the greater number 
of families with children occur in the feeble-minded groups. This is 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FAMILY 


Not FEEBLE-MINDED FEEBLE-MINDED 


| OTHER FEEBLE-MINDED 
Noumper or | ABANDONMENT CASES ABANDONMENT CASES CASES 
| Number Percentage Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
4 3.6 1.6 53 25.0 
27 24.8 32.8 48 22.6 
Two. 24 22.0 15 24.6 40 18.9 
Three 17 15.6 7 II.5 22 10.4 
Four 15 13.8 5 8.2 16 7.6 
Five or more. | 22 20.2 13 21.3 33 1s. 
Totals. . . | 109 


Criminals, in general, without children: 447 cases, 29.8 per cent (married, male 
white). 
Note.—Other totals were not available. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CASES SERVING IN WoRLD WAR 


INDIVIDUALS SERVING 
IN WorRLD WAR 


TOTAL = 
| Number | Percentage 
Not feeble-minded abandonment cases. . 109 | 22 | 20.2 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases. . . 61 | 9 | 14.8 
Other feeble-minded cases. ..... 212 | 24 11.3 
Criminal cases in general—married white 


in accord with the well-recognized opinion of authorities in general 
regarding the greater fecundity of the mentally deficient classes.‘ 
A history of participation in the World War plays some part in 
abandonments, particularly in regard to individuals not feeble- 
minded. Also, it plays an easily recognized but difficultly measured 
part in crime in general. Table III is the table of military service. 


*M. F. Guyer, Being Well-Born (1920), chap. x, pp. 289-339. 
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To evaluate properly these percentages, it must be borne in mind 
that the criminal population is entirely unselected as regards physi- 
cal condition, age, freedom from dependents, qualifications which 
obtain in the selection of men for military service. Accordingly, a 
percentage of the unselected criminal group exceeds in actual nu- 
merical value the same percentage of the military class coming 
within the same grouping. According to the Census of 1920, of the 
general population coming within the age limits of the offenders 
included in this study, 12.1 per cent saw military service in the 
World War.* This figure, however, greatly exceeds its true value at 
the time of this investigation, since the constituency of the general 
population has fundamentally changed during the time since the 
close of the war and the beginning of this investigation, due to the 
attainment of majority by large numbers of minors. Bearing these 
considerations in mind, two facts stand out markedly in Table 
III: first, the percentage of ex-service men among abandonment 
cases not feeble-minded is disproportionately high; second, the per- 
centage of ex-service men among criminals in general is likewise 
disproportionately high. That one out of every five of the not feeble- 
minded abandonment cases is an ex-service man is strongly 
suggestive of a direct correlation between that service and the of- 
fense. However, it should be recognized that hasty marriages and 
post-war difficulties in civil readjustment account for a certain pro- 
portion. Aside from this, the disorganization of personality attend- 
ant upon military service constitutes an unquestionable genetic 
factor in this offense. 

The second point mentioned above, the high percentage of ex- 
service men among criminals, has been previously noted by Lorenz,° 
who found over 25 per cent among Wisconsin offenders. This point 
reveals beyond doubt the potency of military service as a factor in 
delinquency. It plays a part directly by virtue of the disorganiza- 
tion of personality consequent upon military service and indirectly 
as a result either of post-war readjustment difficulties or of army- 

*Milton H. Erickson, “A Study of the Relationship between Intelligence and 
Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIX, No. 4 (1929), 607. 


*W. F. Lorenz, “Delinquency and the Ex-Soldier,” Mental Hygiene, VII (1923), 
472. 
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learned habits and morals carried over into civil life.’ Further, 
when it is considered that the age of greatest crime incidence is 
eighteen to twenty-four years® and that the median age of criminals 
serving a term of one year or more is twenty-eight years,° the dis- 
proportion of World War veterans is markedly emphasized, inas- 
much as they are beyond these ages. Accordingly, delinquency, 
even long afterward, must be regarded as a due toll of war. 

The element of conjugal incompatibility undoubtedly plays a 
large part in the genesis of the offense of abandonment and the ex- 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CASES DIVORCED 


INDIVIDUALS 


DIVORCED 
Toral 
| Number | Percentage 
Not feeble-minded abandonment cases 109 36 =<. 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases 61 17 27.9 
Other feeble-minded cases 212 | 31 14.6 
Criminal cases in general (male, white,| 
married). . | 1,500 | 279 18.6 
United States general population *—white, 
male, twenty-one or more years of age 
(percentage includes widowed, sepa- 
rated, and divorced) 6.6 
* United States Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Fourteenth Census (1920), 


pp. 216, 218, Tables s2, 53. 


tent of divorce has been taken as an indication of marital dishar- 
mony. The figures for divorce among the various groups are pre- 
sented in Table IV. The extremely high percentage of divorces 
among abandonment cases indicates, in all probability, the réle 
played by conjugal incompatibility. And the increase of 180 per 
cent in divorces among the delinquent class over and above those of 
the general population may be, and probably is, an indication of the 
characteristic instability of the criminal classes. Also, this preva- 
lence of divorce is strongly suggestive that the criminally inclined 
individual is fundamentally lacking in the personal and social quali- 
ties requisite for the maintenance of family duties. 

"J. L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology (1926), p. 241. 

* Bureau of the Census, Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in the United States 
(Washington, D.C., 1918), p. 75. 

*E. Sutherland, Criminology (1924), p. 91. 
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Poverty, credited generally by authorities with having no incon- 
siderable part in the genesis of crime, is manifest among the aban- 
donment cases, as is evident in Table V. In this table, the term 
“Poor” signifies a hand-to-mouth existence, the term “Fair” the 
possession of a small amount of taxable property, and the term 
“Good” a comfortable, secure living with educational and cultural 
opportunities available. Such designations, while inexact and un- 
certain and without much meaning in individual cases, do possess 
considerable value in aggregate usage. Although percentages show- 


TABLE V 
CLASSIFICATION OF CasES ACCORDING TO Economic CONDITION 
Poor Farm Goop 
TOTAL 
Number Number Number 
Not feeble-minded abandonment 
109 105 | 96.4 4 3.6 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases| 61 59 | 96.7 2| 3.3 
Other feeble-minded cases....... 212 | 183 | 86.4 29 | 13.6 ae ere 
Criminal cases in general—white 
males single or married and 
twenty-one or more years of 
2,450 |2,0906 | 85.5 | 342 |14.0] 12 


ing the economic status of the general population on a similar scale 
are not available, it is certain that the percentage of hand-to-mouth 
existences would fall short of that shown by criminals, and that in 
general the economic status of criminals is much lower than that of 
the general population.*® This conclusion is concurred in by Gillin, 
Garofalo, and Sutherland in their respective texts upon criminology. 
The greater extent of poverty among the abandonment cases en- 
hances the value of the inferences drawn above concerning the crim- 
inogenic force of economic distress in abandonment. Also, the simi- 
larity of the percentages for the two groups of abandonment cases 
emphasizes the environmental nature of poverty as a factor in the 
dereliction of abandonment. However, it is not to be inferred that 
a disappearance of poverty would herald the end of crime.” 

Disruption of the childhood home of the individual also plays a 

*” W.A. Bonger, Criminology and Economic Conditions (1916), pp. 225, 226. 

” B. Garofalo, Criminology (1914), p. 147. 
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part in the production of crime, as is indicated by Table VI. 
As may be appreciated readily, the percentage of disrupted child- 
hood homes is surprisingly high. Shideler has estimated, apparently 
soundly and conservatively, that 25 per cent of all children, as com- 
pared with from 40 to 70 per cent of all delinquent minors,’* come 
from disrupted homes. Healy,** and Healy and Bronner™ have 
shown that at least 50 per cent of juvenile delinquents come from 
disrupted homes; and Sutherland, in his study of literature, has 
concluded that the disrupted home occurs twice as frequently 


TABLE VI 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES AccoRDING TO Home CONDITIONS 
PREVIOUS TO INDIVIDUAL’S EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY 


DISRUPTED BY 
Homes UNBROKEN DeatH, Divorce, 
|SERTION,OR SEPARATION 
Number IPercentage | Number | 
Not feeble-minded abandonment cases 109 70 | 64.4 | 39 | 35.6 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases. .. 61 44| 72.2 | 17 27.8 
Other feeble-minded cases. ...... ¥ 219 | 71.7 | 60 | 28.3 
Criminal cases in general—unmarried 
and those above eighteen years of | 
3,000 1,755 | 58.5 | 1,245 | 41.5 
| 


among delinquent minors as among non-delinquents.** And the as- 
sumption that the same conditions would hold true among adults 
is justified by Table VI. Further, Lorenz, in his study of three 
hundred ex-service men in penal institutions, found 59 per cent 
coming from disrupted childhood homes.** Thus it may be consid- 
ered that the disruption of the childhood home, probably through 
increased economic difficulties, the deprivation of educational and 
developmental opportunities, and the failure of the normal guiding 
influences of home training, constitutes a handicap to correct social 

EF. H. Shideler, “Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the United 
States,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimonology, VIII (1918), 715. 

*® William Healy, The Individual Delinquent (1918), Book II, chap. vi. 

“ Healy and Bronner, “Youthful Offenders,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXII (1916), 50-51. 

%* FE. H. Sutherland, Criminology (1924), p. 143. 


4°W. F. Lorenz, “Delinquency and the Ex-Soldier,” Mental Hygiene, VII (1923), 
480. 
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development and may lead to the causation of antisocial behavior. 
The decreased percentages for the feeble-minded groups suggest 
only the decreased value of such homes. 

Another important contributor to delinquency, including aban- 
donment to an equal extent, is the element of unselected foreign 
stock, as may be judged from Table VII. It is at once evident that 
the foreign-born stock does produce considerably more than its due 
quota of our specified delinquents. Particularly is this so in regard 
to the feeble-minded groups which show an average of 166 per cent 


TABLE VII 
CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY OF PARENTS 
NATIVE Born | Foreicn Born 
ToTaL 
Number| centage |Number| ccntage | Number| centage 
Not feeble-minded abandonment 
109 55 | 50.5 42 | 38.5 I2 | 
Feeble-minded abondonment cases| 61 24 | 39.3 32 | 52.5 5 | 8.2 
Other feeble-minded cases. ...... 212 74 | 34.9 | | 57.1 17 | 8.0 
Criminal cases in general—single 
or married and twenty-one or 
more years of age............ 2,450 |1,301 | 53.1 | 968 | 39.5 | 181] 7.4 
United States population in gen- 


* Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), p. 99, Table 22. 


of the expected quota of foreign parentage. Similar findings were 
noted by the Immigration Commission of 1910** and by Laughlin*® 
and by the Massachusetts Department of Corrections.** The in- 
herent danger in unselected foreign stock is evident. 

That the foreign-born individual of sound stock is not an unde- 
sirable is evident from Table VIII. As may be seen, both in regard 
to abandonment and to crime in general, the not feeble-minded for- 
eign-born individual is responsible for no more than a fair share of 
crime as determined by population ratios, and is no worse than his 


* “Tmmigration and Crime,” Immigration Commission, XXXVI (1910), pp. 14, 67. 

* H. H. Laughlin, “Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot,” Hearings before 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of Representatives (No- 
vember 21, 1922), 67 Cong., 3 sess., Serial 7-C, p. 742. 

* Annual Report of the Department of Correction, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Commissioner of Correction (1920). 
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native-born brother. But not so of the feeble-minded stock. As 
shown, 14.8 per cent of the population at large are of foreign birth 
as compared to 34.4 per cent to 36.6 per cent of the mentally defi- 
cient delinquents. This places the proportion of crime by foreign. 
born feeble-minded offenders at 233 per cent to 247 per cent of their 


TABLE VIII 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO THEIR OWN NATIONALITY 


ALIENS 
— ALIENS wae Finer — 
TOTAL | 
— Per- Num-| Per- — Per- } _| Per- 
ber "her ber | her [ent 
Not feeble-minded abandonment | | 
109 93/85.4) 4] 3.6) 514.6] 7] 6.4 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases. . . 61 9 |14.8) 6] 9.8) 6] 9.8 
Other feeble-minded cases.......... 212| 134|63.4] 40 |18.8| 15 | 7.0] 23 |10.8 
Criminal cases in general—unmarried| 
and those above eighteen years of| 
13 ,000|2,556/85.2/180 | 6.0] 66 | 2.2/198 | 6.6 
United States population in general* 
—white race only, other percent- 


* Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), p. 97, Table 21. 


fair quota. The need of more extensive immigration culling is evi- 
dent. 
SUMMARY 


The conclusions reached in this investigation are as follows: 

1. There is a decided relationship between feeble-mindedness 
and abandonment, feeble-minded abandonments occurring propor- 
tionately nearly three times as frequently as abandonments of 
comparable individuals of normal or nearly normal intelligence. 

2. The degree of feeble-mindedness, whether high or low grade, 
appears to have no influence upon the tendency to commit abandon- 
ment. 

3. Economic distress appears to be a very considerable factor in 
the causation of abandonment, and as such it is of an environmental 
nature. 

4. Ill-health on the part of the wage-earner appears to be a caus- 
ative factor in abandonment and appears to be both environmental 
and individual in nature. 
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5. Alcoholism as a causative factor in abandonment appears 
slight in extent and environmental in nature. 

6. Abandonment cases tend to have the greater number of fam- 
ilies and the greater number of children as compared with other of- 
fenders, thereby indicating the element of the family as a genetic 
factor in the offense. 

7. A disproportionately high percentage of ex-service men are 
included among delinquents, particularly so among abandonment 
cases of normal or nearly normal intelligence. 

8. Conjugal incompatibility, as indicated by the extent of di- 
vorce, is a generative force in abandonment. 

9. Poverty of the individual seems to have a very definite part 
in the causation of abandonment as well as in the production of 
crime in general, and it appears to be entirely environmental in na- 
ture. 

1o. An unduly large percentage of individuals of normal or 
nearly normal intelligence, for both abandonment and other of- 
fenses, come from disrupted homes of childhood. 

11. Individuals of foreign parentage are responsible for a defi- 
nitely increased quota of crime in general, as determined by the 
population ratio. 

12. The mentally deficient individual of foreign birth is respon- 
sible for an overwhelmingly great excess of crime over and above 
his fair quota as determined by population ratios, an excess ranging 
between 230 per cent and 250 per cent, and manifest both in aban- 
donment and in crime in general. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE POPULATION OF THE TEXAS 
PENITENTIARY FROM 1906 TO 1924* 


OTIS D. DUNCAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


ABSTRACT 


In an attempt to trace in a rough way the association between various influences 
and the occurrence of crimes carrying a penitentiary sentence in Texas, it has been 
found that Negroes and Mexicans have much higher crime ratio than the white popu- 
lation of the state. Territorial migration has been found to go with an increase in the 
crime rate of the migrants. Urban populations as a class show a greater crime rate 
than rural populations. The age of greatest frequency of crime has been found to ex- 
tend from fifteen to forty years, the ten years of life having the most crimes being 
from twenty to twenty-nine years. Occupations which are seasonal and mostly urban 
have higher crime rates than those which give steady employment, or which are rural, 
Relatively speaking, there are fewer crimes among those actually married than among 
those of any other marital condition. The crime rate seems to have an inverse rela- 
tionship to the amount of education possessed by various groups. An elementary 
statistical analysis of these phenomena is the task of this paper. 


In the following paragraphs an examination has been made of 
several influences which previous writers have indicated as being 
causally related to the occurrence of crime. These are (1) race, 
(2) place of origin, (3) place of residence, (4) age, (5) occupation, 
(6) marital condition, and (7) education. Ordinarily it would be 
necessary to include an analysis of the sex composition of the sam- 
ple. However, the present study contains practically no females 
among the one thousand individuals whose prison records were in- 
vestigated. 

It is realized that there are also numerous other characteristics 
of individuals, of social groups, and even of the natural environ- 
ment which may be of as great significance as the factors named 
above.” These, however, could not be obtained for the prison popu- 


* This investigation represents a summary of the principal data relating to a thou- 
sand prisoners’ records contained in Part I of An Analysis of the Prison Population 
and the Punishment of Crime in Texas from 1906 ta. 1924 (June, 1926), an unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis on file in the library of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. The sample was taken for each even-numbered year beginning with 1906 
and ending with 1924, so as to represent each gubernatorial administration for that 
period. About 7.0 per cent, or one hundred cases, were taken each year at random 
from the newly received inmates of the state penitentiary. 

? E. Ferri, Criminal Sociology, trans. Kelley and Lisle, p. 102. This author gives a 
schematic classification of various environmentalist and hereditarist theories as to the 
occurrence of the phenomenon of crime. 
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lation, as their records do not show them. For that reason this study 
has been limited to these few things which seem obviously necessary 
to be known to the Prison Record Office. The tentative conclusions 
reached may, therefore, be taken to apply primarily to the male 
element of the population. 

An inspection of the data for the whole period from 1906 to 1924 
reveals that 37.9 per cent of the inmates of the penitentiary were 
persons belonging to the white race; 51.3 per cent were Negroes, 
and 10.8 were Mexicans. According to the United States census of 
1920, the white population of Texas, excluding Mexicans, comprises 
75.5 per cent of the total; Negroes compose 15.9 per cent of the 
population, and one-tenth of 1 per cent are foreign-born persons of 
several nationalities. Mexicans who are native born are classed 
with the native white population, and those who are foreign born are 
designated among the foreign-born whites. No clear separation of 
the Mexican group from the other elements of the population can 
be made. The census officials have also found it difficult to distin- 
guish between the native-born and the foreign-born Mexicans. How- 
ever, a careful analysis of the census figures for 1920 shows that 
the total Mexican population amounts to approximately 8.5 per cent 
of the state’s inhabitants; this leaves 0.1 per cent for all others. 

These figures indicate that the white population, exclusive of 
Mexicans, contributes only half of its share of the prison popula- 
tion, while the Negroes show approximately three and one-half 
times as high a percentage among the penitentiary inmates as they 
represent among the populations of the state. Although the census 
data may be only approximately accurate, the percentage of Mexi- 
cans in the prison population was almost one-third higher than it 
was for the state population.° 

The net result of the foregoing statements seems to be that Ne- 
groes and Mexicans are more frequently incarcerated in the state 
penitentiary than we should expect from their percentages in the 
population of the state. This may be due to the possible fact that 
they are more likely to be apprehended and sent to prisons than are 


* These conclusions need to be standardized for age and sex in order to be accurate, 
but this is hardly possible for the Mexicans because of incomplete census information. 
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whites for similar offenses.* It is possible also that these elements 
of the population may have the benefits of fairer and more impartial 
trials in courts at law than their white neighbors. Furthermore, the 
position of social inferiority and economic insecurity occupied by 
Negroes and Mexicans may subject them to greater external pres- 
sure toward antisocial conduct than the white man must undergo. 
If this be true, it would follow that they would have a higher rate of 
criminality than is found for whites. Individual survival is more 
difficult within suppressed than within dominating groups. 

This leads to the assertion that the greater criminality found 
among these races may be due more to vicious economic and social 
influences than to “inherent racial inferiority.”” This point will ad- 
mit further investigation, and age-old conclusions regarding the in- 
nate criminality of the Negro and the Mexican may be found to be 
without adequate basis. 

The composition of a given population from the standpoint of 
origin has been thought by many writers to have a significant posi- 
tive correlation with the crime rate. If the inhabitants of an area 
are highly heterogeneous in this respect, there seems to be a great 
likelihood that there will be a considerable tendency toward the 
disintegration of morals. Sorokin and others have shown the effects 
of rapid horizontal mobility upon the moral stability of societies.* 

Table I shows in a general way that there is some relation be- 
tween migration from place of birth and crime. When we compare 
the place of birth with place of residence at the time of commitment 
to prison, we find a uniform tendency for the crime rate to be higher 
among those born outside of Texas than for persons born within the 
state. This holds true whether we are speaking of persons born in 
other states or in foreign countries, and is true for each of the classes 
of prisoners concerned. 

The percentage of foreign-born Negroes is too small to be con- 
sidered significant. Negroes born in other states show nearly one 

* The Texas prison officials describe Mexicans as constituting a separate racial and 


color group. This is unscientific, but I have followed their usage so as to avoid having 
to make fine distinctions. 


* See J. L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology, p. 60, for general comparisons. 
° P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, pp. 526 ff. 
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S and one-half times as high a percentage in the prison population as 
il in the Negro population of Texas. In the case of whites the differ- 
e ence is somewhat greater than for Negroes; but this difference for 
y Mexicans cannot be seen, since complete data regarding those who 
- were born in the United States who lived in Texas in 1920 could not 
be had. 
yf Place of residence—whether urban or rural—is doubtless an im- 
e portant factor in criminality so far as it relates to this problem. 

Since the occupations of the city have a greater dissimilarity among 
; TABLE I 
|. ORIGIN OF THE TEXAS PRISON POPULATION FROM 1906 TO 1924 

AND THE STATE POPULATION OF 1920 
. (Percentages of each group approximate) 
PRISON POPULATION, 1906-24 STATE PoPULATION, 1920 
PLaAce OF BirTH 

f White* | Mexican | Negro White* Mexican Negro 
a Other states........ 42.8 1.0 16.7 25.1 II.4 
t 69.4 0.2 3.2 63.0 0.2 
e Aer 100.0 | 100.0 | * 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Ss * Excluding Mexicans. 
themselves than is found among the rural occupations, we should 
g expect to find greater heterogeneity in the moral sentiments of ur- 
, ban than of rural people. 
; Considering place of residence at the time of commitment to 
| prison as an environmental factor which may relate to criminality, 
. an analysis of the prison population from this standpoint has been 
: made. The United States census for 1910 shows the size of the 
- rural population of Texas to be a little greater than three times the 

urban, and for 1920 more than twice as great.’ However, for the 
¢ period of 1906—24 the residents of urban communities furnished 
' 53-7 per cent, and rural residents contributed 46.3 per cent of the 
d prison population. In other words, the urban population has prac- 
7 tically three times as high a rate of criminality as the rural popula- “ 

tion for this period. Indeed, some correction would have to be made 

* 14th U.S. Census, III (1920), 984. 
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for the fact that the prisoners give their addresses as being the city | 
or town nearest to which they live, when they may actually live ip 

an outlying farming area. However, this need not invalidate the 

conclusion that the cities have a much higher crime rate than the 

rural communities, since the difference shown by the records is 

great. This distribution seems to be similar to that for the rural 

and urban communities for the nation as a whole.* 

The argument of “more laws” in the city compared with the 
country is not tenable for this study. All of the cases studied here 
were of felonies carrying a penitentiary sentence varying in tum 
from one year to life. Obviously, there are no more state laws involv- 
ing such penalties in the city than in the country, even though the 
city may offer a better opportunity for the commission of a given 
crime. Violations of municipal laws involve only fines and local jail 
sentences. The explanation of greater urban criminality must be by 
other independent variables.’ As a general rule, the urban com- 
munities of the United States and of Texas have higher percentages 
of unmarried and divorced persons, and of people between the ages 
of fifteen years and forty-five years, than do the rural communi- 
ties.’ This point is developed more fully below. It therefore seems 
evident that the statement that the urban population is more crim- 
inal than the rural applies for this study with even greater force 
than is implied by most American criminologists. 

The fourth basis for the classification of the prisoners was age. 
There can be no successful contradiction of the association of crim- 
inal tendencies with age, though it is not possible to determine the 
relationship with mathematical exactness in every case. Table Il 
shows the frequency of crime by age groups among the Texas pris- 
oners from 1906 to 1924 in comparison with corresponding per- 
centages of males fifteen years of age or over in the same age group- 
ings in the state for 1910 and 1920. 

Considering the foregoing figures as a fair sample of the relation 
between age and criminality, we may say that crime in Texas fol- 

® See P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, pp. 
370-401. 

*Cf. J. L. Gillin, of. cit., p. 68. 

” rath U.S. Census, II (1920), 578 and 600; also III, 16. 
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lows an age trend similar to that of the nation as a whole. The table 
shows that 83.7 per cent of the crimes in Texas were committed by 
persons under forty years of age, while the same age group com- " 
prised only 67.1 per cent in 1910 and 64.3 per cent in 1920 of the 
total male population of the state. This indicates that, for the period 
embraced by the study, these groups furnished more than their 
share of the prisoners by almost one-third of their expectancy. 
While the crime rate begins to decline after the age of forty years 
is reached, advancement in years is not proof that crime will dis- 


TABLE II 


TEXAS PRISONERS BY AGES IN COMPARISON WITH THE MALE POPULATION 
OVER FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN THE STATE FOR Igt0 AND 1920 


(Percentages) 
PRISON POPULATION STATE POPULATION 
Acre Group 

1906-24 bas) 1920 
17.3 21.2 21.4 
40-49.. 8.9 14.2 16.2 
4.7 10.0 9.5 
2.7 8.7 10.0 


appear."’ For the age group forty to forty-nine years the crime rate 
corresponds to slightly more than half of the expectancy. The next 
group, fifty to fifty-nine years, shows a rate which is slightly less 
than half of expectancy, while those over sixty years of age con- 
tribute slightly less than one-third of their predicted share of the 
prison inmates. Rape is a frequently occurring crime among old 
men. Sutherland cites evidence that in some states two-thirds of 
the offenses belonging to this class were committed by men over 
fifty years of age, and many of these were old and decrepit.’* In 
this study I found among the criminals studied one case of rape 
which was performed by a man past eighty years old. 

Following close to the factors of race, origin, residence, and age 


E. H. Sutherland, Criminology, p. 90. 
Ibid. 
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is the influence of occupation. This is, to a great extent, affected by 
the preceding conditions. Different racial elements are more or less 
restricted as to employment in the southern states. Texas is no ex- 
ception to this rule. This very likely throws a large number of the 
Negroes and Mexicans into the low-grade and unskilled occupa- 
tions which are found primarily in the cities and towns. Age also 
operates as a discriminating factor in determining the occupation 
which an individual may enter, at least for industrial labor and pro- 
fessions and for business enterprises. Thus it is that occupation is 


TABLE III 


OccUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION OF TEXAS PRISON INMATES FROM 1906 TO 1924 
AND OF THE MALE POPULATION OF THE STATE FOR 1910 AND 1920 


(Percentages) 


| 
STATE PoPULATION 
OccUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
| 1906-24 | 1920 
Agricultural occupations......... 23.2 61.0 49.0 
Unspecified laborers............ 34.7 6.2 7.4 
Other specified occupations....... 42.1 32.8 43.6 


a matter of personal choice only when the foregoing conditions have 
been taken into account. 

Table III shows a broad occupational distribution of the inmates 
of the prison from 1906 to 1924 and of the state for 1910 and 1920. 
The figures for the state have been derived from the United States 
census for the years indicated and represent the males ten years 
and over who were gainfully employed. The prison population in- 
cludes only those w.‘o are at the time of their commitment to the 
institution as much as fifteen years of age. The discrepancy in the 
basis of the comparison may be neglected since children under 
fourteen years of age cannot be employed legally in industries. On 
farms, children below that age may scarcely be said to have a gain- 
ful occupation. 

One observation must be made as to the structure of this table. 
The detailed description of the prisoners shows a total of sixty-seven 
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occupations, while the federal census shows over six hundred dif- 
ferent occupations for the state as a whole. It is also possible that 
the prison officials and the census enumerators have not used iden- 
tical classifications. In either case the figures are only approximate- 
ly accurate. 

As is shown in Table III, the classes of agricultural and unspeci- 
fied laboring people together contribute 57.09 per cent of the prison 
population, and 67.2 per cent of the state population for 1910 and 
56.4 per cent for 1920. But in these classes the agricultural popula- 
tion furnishes on the average about one-half of its quota of prison 
inmates, while the laboring group in the cities, which must be taken 
to apply to the lower grades of labor, contribute an average of about 
five times their expectancy among the prisoners. The group desig- 
nated as “other specified occupations” begins with the semiskilled 
or the lower grades of skilled labor and extends upward through 
the businesses and professions. They are put in the same class be- 
cause they all have greater certainty of employment and are gen- 
erally more specialized than the unspecified laboring groups. 

Within the group of “other specified occupations” an inspection 
of the data in a more detailed form which I have not shown here 
indicates that quantitatively the crime rate shows a perceptible 
tendency to decrease as the form of employment becomes more 
sharply specialized and professionalized. Furthermore, taking all 
of the urbanized groups of laborers and occupational classes to- 
gether, we find that they contribute 76.8 per cent of the prison in- 
mates for the period, while they compose only 39.0 per cent of the 
state’s population in 1910 and 41.0 per cent in 1920. From this it 
can be seen that all urban classes, beginning with the unspecified 
laborers, furnished almost twice their expected share of the prison 
inmates; but, as was shown above, the rate is much higher for the 
low-grade and unskilled workers than for the upper urban classes. 
This checks closely with my statements regarding urban and rural 
residence. The corroboration is equally as positive as expected. 
The absolute scarcity of representatives of the higher callings and 


professions found in the prison population is distinctly marked.” 


The schedules contained reports of only two physicians in the sam- 
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ple of inmates, two ministers who were both Negroes, only one 
teacher, and no lawyers at all! 

These data indicate that so far as the gross crime rate is con- 
cerned occupations which give steady employment have the least 
showing of criminals among them. The agricultural population 
seems to be less criminally inclined than the bulk of the urbanized 
industrial groups. This still does not prove that there is a definite 
relation between occupations as such and the crime rate. Persons 
engaging in urban employment, even in the same general occupa- 
tional group, are subjected to extremely variable circumstances of 
life. Within the urban industrial classes the factors of great mobil- 
ity, moral heterogeneity, instability of family organization, lack of 
unity and integration in religion, and sophistication may have sig- 
nificant influence in determining the frequency of crime within 
those groups.** The occupational influence may be partly incidental, 
but a rough occupational division for crime in general does appear. 
A more minute study should be made, however, for the purpose of 
discovering whatever may be the relation between a given occupa- 
tion and specific types of crimes. 

It has been contended that marital conditions within a given 
population are significant in relation to the frequency of criminal 
actions. The current idea is that persons who have never married 
and those who have been divorced show higher crime rates than is 
found for those married. The figures given in Table IV show that 
persons who have never been married have a higher crime rate than 
their percentage of the state’s population by almost one-third. The 
persons widowed and divorced contribute their share of the crim- 
inals in about the same proportions as their numbers in the general 
population, while those married fall short of their expected rate by 
approximately 16.0 per cent. 

It should be added that correct results at this point are virtually 
impossible because 
a community problem presents itself in the comparisons of the marital relations 


of the prisoners and the general population of the state as reported in the United 
States Census of 1920. There are 4.3 per cent more of the penitentiary inmates 


* Cf. P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, supra. 
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who claim to be single than is found for the males of the state who are 15 years 
of age or older; 21.3 per cent fewer females admit that they are married, and 
9.8 per cent more male prisoners report themselves to be widowed and divorced 
than is found for the state in 1920. The floating unattached portion of our citi- \- 
zenship appears to furnish more than its quota of crime.'* 


It may appear that the foregoing statement may lack the very 


desirable quality of definiteness. But whatever it may mean within 
itself, we are justified in saying that the rate of criminality is greater 


TABLE Iv* 


MariTAL CONDITION OF THE TEXAS PRISON POPULATION FROM 1906 TO 1924 
AND MALES FOR THE STATE FOR I910 AND 1920 


(Percentages) 
Prison POPULATION STATE PoPpULATION 
ConDITION 

1906-24 1920 
42.0 57.2 58.8 
52.0 37.2 35-7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


* The lower age limit of fifteen years applies fairly closely for the population of the state, since males 
under sixteen years of age cannot be legally married in Texas. 


among those not actually living in the married state than among 
those who are. 

The influence of education is significant so far as that factor re- 
lates to this study. The mere fact that an individual has made even 
a small effort to obtain an education can be considered as evidence 
that he is to that extent more amenable to socializing influences than 
one who has not exerted any energy in the direction of such improve- 
ment. The general expectation, it seems, is that the rate of crime _ 
decreases as we ascend the ladder of educational attainment. 

The Texas Prison Survey of 1924 shows that for that year the 
percentage of illiteracy among the white prisoners was virtually the 
same as for the white population of the state—about 6.0 per cent. 
This, or approximately this, is also the rate given for the white pop- 
ulation of the United States. Among Negroes in prison the per- 

“ Texas Prison Survey, Vol. I (1924). 
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centage of illiteracy is somewhat higher than that of the civilian 
Negro population, the rates being 22.5 and 17.8 per cent, respec- 
tively. Satisfactory data concerning Mexicans in this case are again 
lacking, but the expressed belief of the prison authorities and of 
the Prison Survey Commission is that illiteracy is higher for the 
Mexican prison population than for Mexican civilians of Texas, 
“Tlliteracy is prevalent; one-fifth of the whole prison population 


. had no schooling whatever, while over one-fifth of the inmates 


claimed that their school life ended with the first, second, or the 
third grade.’”** 

Although the figures given in the preceding paragraph do not give 
evidence of proper standardization, and the statements concerning 
Mexicans are based more upon observation than upon actual count, 
we are led to believe that in general the bulk of crimes falls within 
the classes with little or no educational advantages. 

The following are in general the tentative conclusions which have 
been reached regarding crime in Texas during the period studied. 
First, Negroes and Mexicans contribute more than their proper 
ratios of crimes in comparison to their number in the Texas popula- 
tion. This has been attributed more to their social environments 
than to racial characteristics. Second, persons born outside of Texas 
show a higher rate of criminality in that state than those who are 
native Texans. This is true for native whites of the United States 
as well as for other races and for foreign classes. Third, urban pop- 
ulations have shown higher rates of criminality both when occupa- 
tional status and mere residence have been considered. Fourth, the 
greatest percentage of crimes has been found to come within the 
ages of fifteen years and forty years, although no age group has 
been found to be free from crime. Fifth, occupational status has 
been found to be correlated with the crime rate in the sense that 
persons having definite and specialized trades, occupations, busi- 
nesses, and professions do not show a tendency to commit crimes 
as often as unspecified and low grade laborers. Sixth, marital con- 
dition has been found to bear some relation to the crime rate. Al- 
though the data are not absolutely accurate, married persons did not 


* Ibid., p. 46. 
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show as high a frequency of crimes as those not married. Seventh, 
education has been found to bear a rough relation to the crime rate, 
even when the defectiveness of the data is taken into consideration. 
There is a higher percentage of the prisoners who have at most a 
fragmentary fundamental education or who are illiterate than is 
found for the general population of the state. Furthermore, spe- 
cialization in trades and professions which may be considered tanta- 
mount to education to some extent has been found to be concomitant 
with a decreasing crime rate. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1930 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORTS RECEIVED TO NOVEMBER 1, 1930 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1930 census of current research 
projects as arranged by Dorothy Hankins, under the direction of Hornell Hart, appear 
below. An. attempt has been made to give the subject, the scope, the author, and his 
address whenever this information has been available. In arranging the material the 
categories employed in Social Science Abstracts have been used. In the cross-refer- 
ences the serial numbers of the projects are given. The authors’ names are arranged 
alphabetically within the several groups. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 


1. A history of contemporary sociology in France. Moses J. Aronson, 340 East 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 

2. The social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Read Bain, Oxford, Ohio. 
The data are all from the writings of Bishop and from records in the possession of 
Miami University Library, Transylvania University Library, and descendants of 
Bishop. The method used is that of historical research and interpretation. 

3. A critical analysis of the concept of mobility. Howard Becker, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A library project 
dealing with English, French, and German literature in the social sciences since about 
1850. 

4. The relations of sociology to the subject of international relations. L. L. Ber- 
nard, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The overlapping and interrelations 
of the subjects, the contributions made by sociology to international relations, re- 
search by sociologists relative to international relations, and influences exerted upon 
sociologists by workers in other social sciences. 


5. The social sciences in Latin America. Idem. Special emphasis is being placed 
on their relation to cultural backgrounds. 


6. Sociology in the United States. Idem. At present the writer is visiting the va- 
rious colleges and universities, and examining the records to secure data on the origin 
and development of the social sciences in this country. 


7. The sociology of George Fitzhugh. Winnie Leach Duncan, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. A critical analysis of Sociology for the South, 
Cannibals All, articles in DeBow’s Review, and other periodicals in which Fitzhugh 
wrote. 

8. Mental interdependence, its social and educational implications. Ross L. 
Finney, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A project in social theory. 

9. J. S. Mill’s relation to the genesis of the English birth control movement. 
Norman E. Himes, 121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Historical and 
analytical methods used. 

10. The Newgate Neo-Malthusian. Idem. A study of the thought of disciples of 
Francis Place whose contributions have never been mentioned in population literature. 
Writings of English political prisoners in the period 1825-26 furnish the data. 


11. Albion W. Small—a study of his life, work, and position as a sociologist. 
Floyd N. House, University of Virginia, University, Virginia. Mainly an analysis and 
evaluation of Small’s sociological theory and his contributions to modern sociology 
through examination of biographical publications and the works of Small—particu- 
larly those giving autobiographical hints—supplemented by the writer’s own knowl- 
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edge of Small, based on personal contact and examination of his correspondence after 
his death. 

12. The contribution of Lester F. Ward to social thought. Bernhard J. Stern, En- 
cyclopaedia of Social Sciences, New York City. Based on unpublished manuscript 
material in the library of Brown University. 


13. Lewis Henry Morgan: social evolutionist. Jdem. An analysis of Morgan’s 
published works supplemented by research on unpublished manuscript materials 
which he bequeathed to the University of Rochester. 


14. Recent developments in German sociology. Louis Wirth, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. Comparative study of various “schools” of sociological 
thought in Germany and a critical analysis of all research activities and results since 
1913, based on interviews with leading German sociological investigators and visits to 
all German universities where sociological research is in progress. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See 158) 


Original Nature, and Individual Difference 
(See 211) 


Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 
(See 50, 57, 111, 130, 151, 187) 


15. The process of undergraduate orientation. Robert C. Angell, 208 Economics 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The results of 190 inter- 
views, half with men, half with women, covering the questions of what agencies ac- 
tually influence students in deciding on their careers and how strongly various agen- 
cies operate at different periods. 

16. Opposite reactions toward faculty member. H. G. Duncan, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. A study of the positive and negative re- 
actions of college students toward former precollege teachers and college faculty with- 
in the last year. 

17. Interests of American sociologists. Winnie Leach Duncan, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. Statistical tabulation of the interests of so- 
ciologists as indicated on the membership cards of the American Sociological Society 
for 1928 and 1929. 

18. A study of situations in which attitudes are reciprocally corroborative. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The method used will 
be observation, analysis, classification. 

19. The influence of metropolitan centers like Philadelphia and New York on 
the attitude toward Sunday observance laws in New Jersey. Della Louise Good, 
2619 Baird Boulevard, Camden, New Jersey. All New Jersey communities of 1,000 
or above were taken as an index and the data secured through interviews and ques- 
tionnaires. 

20. Sociology of conservatism. Bernard J. Stern, Encyclopaedia of Social Sci- 
ences, New York City. An analysis of the sociological and socio-psychological factors 
involved in opposition to change through a study of resistance to innovations in ma- 
terial culture. Primarily library research. Data to be treated as in writer’s book, So- 
cial Factors in Medical Progress. 


Child Study and Adolescence 


21. Personality and the working boy. W. Ryland Boorman, Chicago Boys Clubs, 
Inc., Room 450, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. Data gathered over a pe- 
riod of three years from personal letters and life-histories. 

22. Observational case studies of foster children. Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. Studies of state ward cases sent to the receiving 
home of the Tennessee Children’s Home Finding Society, Nashville. Data consist of 
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playroom observations, background data, medical and psychological examinations and 
tests, interviews, and follow-ups. 


23. Parental introversion as a factor in the development of children. Nina Rede. 
nour and Bernice Taylor, Child Guidance Clinic, Colorado Springs, Colorado. An 
analysis of case records of children at the Child Guidance Clinic of Colorado Sprin 
with a view to determining correlation between introversion of parents and various 
psychiatric characteristics of the children. 


24. A study of behavior traits, by means of observations of play behavior, of 
children between the ages of five and nine. Mapheus Smith, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The data consist of observation records of fifty children ob. 
served in play at the receiving home of a child-placement society. 


25. Boys’ Club study, New York University. Frederic M. Thrasher, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City. A study of the effects of a large Boys’ Club upon 
the boys and the local community in New York City. Methods used were ecological, 
statistical, and case study. 


26. The girl grows up—a study of the development of social behavior in girls be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen. Eileen Ward, Constance Moffit, and Norma 
Parker. The subjects were girls taken from grammar and high schools in Washington, 
D.C., and a social case study was made of each girl. She was interviewed personally 
and further data were gathered from her home and her school by a trained social 
worker. Publication is arranged in social science monographs published by the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service. 


Personality and Life-Organization 


27. Hobbies of college freshmen. Read Bain, Oxford, Ohio. Data consist of three 
hundred statements from one hundred Freshmen in the college of Liberal Arts, School 
of Education, and School of Business Advertising. 


28. A study of the emotional reaction patterns in family relationships of fathers 
and mothers attending child study groups conducted by parents’ council and hold- 
ing interviews with parents’ council leaders. Ralph P. Bridgman, director, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Sources consist of stenographically re- 
corded proceedings of over two hundred child-study group meetings, together with 
notes on interviews between leaders and parents recorded immediately after each in- 
terview. Report will include statistical analysis and case studies. 

29. A personality-testing study of seventy-five senior college women. Joseph 
K. Folsom, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Several standard personality tests were applied to 
each of the Seniors at Sweet Briar College. Intercorrelations were worked out be- 
tween Negmann-Kohlstedt extraversion, Allport A-S, Colgate B2 (neuroticism), 
grades, college leadership, Watson fair-mindedness test, score for radicalism, etc. 

30. Personality analysis of college students by the method of tests, inventories, 
and autobiographies. Verne C. Wright, University Club, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
following data were secured for one hundred cases and correlations worked out: in- 
telligence test, emotion test, ascendance-submission inventory, introversion-extrover- 


sion inventory, psychoneurosis inventory, academic grades, health status, experience 
variables, and autobiographical materials. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also go, 98, 155, 196) 
Historic Family and Family as Institution 
(See also 85, 170, 171, 174) 


31. A sociological study of privileged families in Piedmont, Virginia, with espe- 
cial reference to the county of Albemarle. Varina Moore Rhodes, University of Vir- 
ginia, University, Virginia. Genealogies and family history, and information regard- 
ing wealthy families recently moved into the area. Certain basic information is prac- 
tically complete for wealthy families of the county. Material was gathered chiefly 
through personal interviews with communicative members of old aristocratic families, 
supplemented by the personal knowledge of the student making the study. 
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Modern Family and Its Problems 
(See also 23, 68, 112, 186, 195, 209, 222) 


32. Assortative mating: causes and results. C. Arnold Anderson, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Analysis and treatment of the phenomena related 
to the resemblances of mates will include analysis of the English returns for age at 
marriage, also an analysis of the literature, treating such topics as nationality crosses, 
etc. Particular regard will be given to the time fluctuations of the correlation coeffi- 
cients, and to the movements of the several means of arrays. There are four series 
corresponding to the four combinations of newly wed and previously married, there 
being no data on divorcees. 

33. Some social effects of the California law which requires that three days must 
elapse between the application for and the granting of a license to marry. Oliver 
M. Butterfield, Box 34, Monterey Park, California. A general study of California and 
border-state marriage rate and a detailed study of five California counties containing 
over 40 per cent of all the state’s marriages, analyzing the canceled applications, and 
seeking other related causes for the decline of marriage rates between July 29, 1927, 
and December 31, 1929. Data obtained through personal interviews and examination 
of reports of state and federal census and vital statistic bureaus. Economic facts and 
indexes were compiled and compared to determine the degree of correlation and possi- 
ble influence. 

34. The sociology of the rural family. Lemo T. Dennis, Ithaca, New York. An 
attempt to ascertain and describe characteristic family-behavior patterns or relation- 
ships in such a way that they may be recognizable to others. Data will consist of in- 
tensive case studies of thirty to fifty urban and rural families over a period of several 
months by one who secures entrée to the family through service in helping to solve 
child-guidance and other domestic problems. 


35. Student opinions as to important factors to be considered in selecting a hus- 
band or wife. Mabel A. Elliott, 1224 Mississippi Street, Lawrence, Kansas. The basic 
idea is to discover changes in attitudes with reference to standards and sex mores. 
Data are obtained from students in sociology classes at the University of Kansas and 
Stephens College during 1928-30. 

36. Unemployment and its effect on family relationship: treatment of unem- 
ployment by family welfare agencies. Minna Field, 71 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City. An analysis of 175 cases opened with the organization from June, 
1927, -~ January, 1929, where the wage-earner, able and willing to work, was unem- 
ployed. 

37. Chinese family budgets. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Data consist of 283 Peking family budgets—day-by-day receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year December 1, 1926—-November 30, 1927. Incomes range from eight 
to five hundred dollars a month. Chinese college graduates secured co-operation of 
families, and when necessary writers called daily to make entries on accounts. These 
accounts were totaled month by month. 

38. Standard of living of the families of migratory workers in Washington 
State. Marion Hathway, Department of Sociology, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington. Preliminary field work has been completed and areas selected for 
intensive study. 

39. A study in disorganization of personality and conflict in marriage relations. 
Harriet R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Materials in this 
study indicate that the disorganization of the family grows out of the disorganization 
of the individual, and the form which the conflict takes is determined by the past ex- 
periences and the social situations of the persons concerned. A differentiation of do- 
mestic discord cases has been worked out upon the basis of a combination of person- 
ality types and types of conflict situations. 

40. A study of rural family relations. Mary M. Nicholls and J. H. Kolb, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A study of how best to 
reach and analyze the farm family as a social unit. Such methods and approaches as 
the following have been used: working with rural school-teachers and school-chil- 
dren, and back into the home; working with small groups of men and women en- 
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gaged in the Citizen’s Better Community study, particularly the Committee on Sociaj 
Welfare; working with the newly organized County Child Welfare Board; organizing 
and working through small study or discussion groups where information was gath. 
ered regarding families within the neighborhoods or the various members of groups; 
and by direct and frequent visiting of families in two type areas within the county, 
Case materials on about 90 families are being written up. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 37, 61, 76, 83, 106, 167, 172, 173, 179, 189) 


41. Social history of the Jewish community in Madison, Wisconsin. Nathan 
Berman, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Method will in. 
clude analysis of diaries, correspondence, autobiographies, institutional records, such 
as minutes of meetings, case records from social agencies, and all other socio-historica] 
documents available; also statistical analysis of age, sex, marital status, occupation, 
religious affiliations, etc., will be undertaken. 

42. The succession of cultural groups in the city of Chicago. Paul F. Cressey, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Statistical data for main cultural (immigrant 
and Negro) groups in Chicago for 1898, 1910, and 1920. After 1930 data are added to 
this material, case studies, studies of institutions, and general histories of these groups 
covering varying number of decades will be secured. Through interviews, personal 
documents, and general historical material an attempt is made to get at motives for 
movement and general processes of succession. Statistical data have been plotted and 
graphed for concentric mile zones expanding from center of the city, with rates of 
movement, direction of movement, etc. 

43. A regional study of Yucatan. Robert Redfield, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Study will consist of economic and cultural data for sample communi- 
ties of the peninsula of Yucatan. These data will be secured by field investigation of 
sample communities, collection of newspaper, diary, and other document materials 
and of published statistical data. 

44. Negro migration. Frank A. Ross, Columbia University, New York City. 
There are several subprojects covering the South and Northeast, besides material for 
the entire United States. All forms of data are being utilized. Two volumes are al- 
ready printed. Three periodical articles and general volume in process. 

45. Economic status of the Negro. T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Data have been secured for the Eastern United 
States on agriculture and industry from census and first-hand inquiry among employ- 
ers of Negro labor and from a synthesis of previous surveys. Report mimeographed. 

46. Negro culture on St. Helena Island. Idem. St. Helena Township, Beaufort 
County, South Carolina, 1928-29. Complete picture of historical and cultural back- 
grounds and present social and economic situation. The data were gathered by a co- 
operative project staff including physical anthropologist, cultural anthropologist, psy- 
chologist, historian, economic advisers, students of population, taxation, and social 
institutions. Historical method, folk lore recording and analysis, physical measure- 
ment, psychological tests, enumeration and census data for population, family, hous- 
ing, and agriculture, county and other records for taxation, crime, religion, and edu- 
cation were used as sources of material. General report already published entitled 
Black Yeomanry. A supplementary monograph on history and folk lore, and an ar- 
ticle in a psychological journal will be published. 


Emigration and Immigration 
(See also 160) 


47. Backgrounds for immigration. H. G. Duncan, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. The general geographical, political, economic, religious, 
educational, and social conditions of our immigrant countries are being studied in or- 
der to determine the forces that have served to expel or helped to condition the immi- 
grant’s desire to emigrate from his native country. Data have been collected mostly 
from histories of the various countries and from periodicals. 
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48. Filipino immigration. Bruno Lasker, 129 East Fifty-second Street, New York 
City. A rapid survey of the character, causes, and results of Filipino migration from 
the Philippine Islands to Hawaii and the mainland of the United States from 1918 to 
date. Data secured mostly from secondary sources such as local’and specialized re- 
ports, public statistics, etc., and three months of field work spent mostly in interviews. 


49. Social problems of Japanese people in the United States. Yoshi Otsuka, Box 
125, Portland, Oregon. Data based on results of questionnaires sent to Japanese- 
speaking people in the United States, on extracts from American-Japanese news items, 
or former studies in the field, and on the writer’s personal contacts. 


50. Americans in process: a study of our citizens of Oriental ancestry. William 
C. Smith, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Study originated in 1923 in 
connection with the Survey of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast, was continued in 
Hawaii from July, 1926, to May, 1929, and is based largely upon two thousand life- 
histories written by the members of the group. Newspapers, reports, and all available 
documentary sources were also used. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


51. An analysis (with special reference to attitudes) of factors making for soli- 
darity and disorganization in the Hutterische Community. Lee E. Deets, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. This is a communistic society on the 
Missouri River near Tabor, South Dakota, which originated about 1515 in the Tyrol 
and is probably the oldest such society in America. Data were gathered through ex- 
amination of documentary material, through interviews, through case studies, and 
through attitude tests given to school-children. 


52. Peaceful primitive tribes—what tribes, if any, do not have wars, feuds or 
blood vengeance either at present or in their history? Lois M. Handsaker, 554 East 
Thirty-first Street, Portland, Oregon. Tribes named as peaceful by Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg in The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples, by Sumner and Keller in Science of Society, by Davie in The Evolution of 
War, and by Perry in The Children of the Sun and in two articles were critically ex- 
amined. All available sources which dealt with the forty-six tribes named were 
searched for evidence as to their warlike or peaceful characteristics. 


Classes and Class Struggle 


53. A study of the human aspects of textile industry in the south and in New 
England. Robert C. Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The southern 
study was made during the months of December and January last year and is already 
published. Data for the New England report in process of collection. 

54. Study of process of joint committees in industry under plans of employee 
representation. E. C. Lindeman, High Bridge, New Jersey. This study has been con- 
ducted over a period of two years and a half; six industries have been included with 
intensive observation in one; data will consist of analyses of committee sessions, to- 
gether with related facts. 


Nationalities and Races 
(See also 75, 87, 135, 143, 212) 


55. Anti-Filipino race riots in the United States, covering California, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Utah. E. S. Bogardus, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Data cover five race riots from 1928 to 1930 including the Watsonville one 
which extended over four days. 


56. Race prejudice: a sociological study. W.O. Brown, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Description of race prejudice as manifested in the United States, 
South Africa, and Europe; interpretation of natural history and its relation to such 
related phenomena as race consciousness and race movements. Regions where there 
are various races but little or no prejudice have been used. Material has been drawn 
from history, regional studies of racial groups, the propagandistic literature on race, 
personal documents, and personal knowledge. 
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57. A study of the information factor on racial attitudes. Eugene E. Closson, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Two test forms—one devised to uncover be. 
havior patterns indicating presence or absence of racial prejudices and one to assure 
accuracy and extent of information—were given to seven hundred to eight hundred 
subjects in the Iowa high schools. 

58. Liberal and radical Negro organizations. Guy B. Johnson, Box 652, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Considerable data have been collected on liberal Negro pro- 
grams, technique of propaganda, including such instances as the N.A.A.C.P.’s activity 
in the Judge Parker case, the Gold Star Negro Mothers’ trip to France, etc. An at- 
tempt to view the data in these aspects: effect on the race consciousness of the Negro, 
especially in the South; effect on white opinion in the South; effectiveness of the radi- 
cal programs as a technique for producing social change. 


59. The Armenian colony in Fresno County, California; a study in special psy- 
chology. Richard Tracy LaPiere, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. A study 
of the psychology of “race prejudice” through examination of records and documents, 
collection of Armenian biographies, and study of non-Armenian attitudes. 

60. The Negro in Oxford, Ohio: a study in accommodation. John L. Milhol- 
land, Box 33, Oxford, Ohio. A local study dealing with the sociological aspects of the 
question. Material will be gathered from the county courthouse, local townbooks, 
hearsay, etc. 

61. Recent adjustments of Chinese in America to city life. C. N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University, 611 Alvarado Row, Palo Alto, California. Deals largely with 
Chinese in San Francisco, San José, California, and Portland, Oregon, during the past 
ten years. Material consists of data on occupations, social organizations, use of schools, 
participation in politics, home life, housing, crime rates, intermarriage, etc. 

62. Relations between Filipinos and whites in the Watsonville (California) 
area. Idem. Material gathered through a study of the printed material issued by Fili- 
pinos and whites and of the newspaper accounts of racial contacts; interviews with 
Filipino workers and their leaders and with employers of Filipinos and non-employing 
townsmen; a study of the record of Filipinos in crime; use of relief agencies, exami- 
nation of vital statistics. 


63. The Negro in St. Paul. Walter S. Ryder, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. A general survey for 1929-30, with emphasis on industrial and occupational as- 
pects, pursued through industries, businesses, schools, churches, welfare agencies, and 
leaders. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Demography and Population 
(See also 9, 98) 


64. Social mobility of farmers’ sons and daughters in Wake County, North 
Carolina, 1929. W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Based on migration of 1,703 sons and daughters in 657 white farm families. 
Rank correlations are used in analysis. 

65. Movement of population into Madison, Wisconsin, 1929. C. L. Dedrick, John 
L. Gillin, and Kimball Young, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Statistical tabulation for new Madison residents of their former residence, 
age, occupation, sex, marital status, and their reasons for moving to Madison, to de- 
termine their success at adaptation to the community, their social agency and insti- 
tutional contacts, also their ties with the home community, such as are revealed 
through use of home newspaper, correspondence, etc. 


66. Population displacement in New Hampshire. H. G. Duncan, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. Chiefly statistical data, covering the 
census reports for the states and counties of New Hampshire from 1870 to 1920, with 
one other New England state used for comparison and a specific county of New 
Hampshire selected for detailed study. Special attention is given also to the racial 
groups and their ratios to the general population. 

67. Conditions determining state populations. J. M. Gillette, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. Chiefly statistical study, by regions, of typical 
states. United States publications are used as sources. 
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68. A comparative study of the size of families among college and non-college 
married women. Willystine Goodsell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Data from questionnaires sent to college and non-college women of the 
same social class, covering such questions as college (or school), present age, age at 
marriage, number of children (living and dead), stillbirths, year of married life in 
which each child was born, town and state of birth and of present residence, educa- 
tion of husband. One thousand cases in each group. 


69. Medical history of contraception from remote antiquity to the present day. 
Norman E. Himes, 121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Data from ques- 
tionnaires sent to outstanding medical historians and anthropologists throughout the 
world. Method historical. To occupy two chapters in Birth Control—a Handbook 
for Medical Practitioners, the rest to be published by the National Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health, Academy of Medicine Building, New York City. 


70. Reciprocal international influences in the early birth control movement 
(1822-1832). Idem. The influence of early English writers on the American pioneers 
and the reciprocal influences of American writers on English, showing that birth- 
control movement was international in character prior to such a development in 
trade-unionism. 

71. The migration and distribution of Negro leaders in the United States. San- 
ford Winston, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. The produc- 
tion, distribution, and geographical trend of 1,606 Negro leaders. Factual data bear- 
ing upon sections, states, and cities of birth, as well as distribution at present, analyzed 
by simple statistical techniques. The trends are analyzed through recourse to com- 
parative age distributions. 

72. Residential mobility in Madison, Wisconsin, for the Year 1928. Kimball 
Young, E. L. Dedrick, Miss Virginia Bookman, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. A study of 3,372 cases of change of residence during 1928, in- 
cluding all such cases reported to the Police Department under a municipal ordinance. 
A special analysis of multiple moves of residence was undertaken. 


Heredity and Selection 
(See also 32 and 68) 


73. Differential birth rates in Buffalo and the Niagara frontier. Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Birth-rates and related sociological data in 
one thousand native American families. Material for the present generation and for 
parents and grandparents, when obtainable, gathered by house-to-house canvass of 
selected urban, suburban, and rural areas. 


Human Ecology and Human Geography 


74. Ionia and Athens: studies in secularization. Howard Becker, Box 71, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Data from Greek 
primary sources and English, French, and German secondary sources. Concerns the 
Eastern Mediterranean area from 2200 to 300 B.C. 

75. The social status of the Filipinos in Los Angeles County. Marcus P. Berbano, 
2507 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California. The data, covering a ten-year- 
period (1920-30), are largely first-hand information and scientific reports and articles. 

76. Cities and their farms: a study of farm population and rural life activities 
in the vicinity of large cities. Philips B. Boywe, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Based mainly on statistics in the federal census of agriculture, 1910, 1920, 
and 1925. Analysis consists in contrasting concentric areas about the sixty-eight 
American cities of 100,000 or more population ir 1920, in regard to the relative fre- 
quency of such plienomena as foreign-born white farm operators, cash tenancy, ten- 
ants related to landlords, etc. 

77. The Negro in Durham: a study of adjustment to town life. Hugh P. Brin- 
ton, Jr., 309 Ransome Street, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Data bearing on Negro 
areas during 1928 and 1929 were obtained from 10,318 cases before the Recorder’s 
Court; personal interviews; a study of 100 families; a housing survey; records of 
1,701 school-children; a special questionnaire to 400 school-children; and statistics 
from city departments. The community was divided into areas determined by the 
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crime rate per hundred families, and detailed attention was given to those areas hay- 
ing especially low and especially high rates. 


78. Ethnological survey of North America east of Appalachians. John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. An analysis, worked out 
in tabular and distribution map forms, of eight thousand pages of classified data se- 
cured from six hundred and thirty original sources. All of North America north of 
the Mexican border will be covered later. 

79. New Hampshire and the westward movement. Winnie Leach Duncan, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. This study is a companion 
project to a similar one made by W. O. Clough at the University of Wyoming: “Wy- 
oming and the Westward Movement,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV, 808- 
15. The object is to ascertain the birth-place of students, their parents and grand- 
parents, and to form an index of the nativity of each of a group of unselected students 
at the University of New Hampshire. This set of New England natal statistics will 
then be compared with the “Frontier” set collected by Mr. Clough. 


80. Auto camps in the Evergreen playground. Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. The physical equipment, location, charges, and 
type of management in 714 automobile tourist camps in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington and southwestern British Columbia during 1929. The data were derived from 
the records of the Oregon state health officer, Washington Automobile Association 
and Provincial Bureau of Information; presented in maps, charts, and tables and in- 
terpreted with the aid of observation and interviews made during a tour of the area. 

81. The mobility of the Connecticut rural population. J. L. Hypes and Carroll D. 
Clark, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. An intensive study of 
the rural population of six Connecticut towns selected as typical of the chief rural 
areas of the state. Data covering vocational and residential moves, living conditions, 
communicative and transportative facilities, character and size of farming business, 
income, supplementary occupations, organizational membership, etc., have been pro- 
cured by personal interviews with over five hundred farm families, and will be treated 
statistically with the aim of measuring mobility trends and the ecological assortment 
of the rural population. The general method is that of intensive study of small type 
areas by means of field surveys and statistical analysis. 


82. Social conditions among the Negroes of the hill district of Pittsburgh. John 
Ihlder, 401 Granite Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Covers third and fifth wards 
during the period of approximately one year. The methods used are questionnaire, 
field work by an employed staff, supplementary studies by co-operating agencies, 
comment and criticism by representatives of social agencies working in the district. 

83. The increasing physical vigor of college girls. Edwin E. Jacobs, Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio. A study of the physical measurements of entering freshmen 
girls from records—for a period of about fifty years—of unselected groups in Oberlin, 
Smith, Wellesley, Holyoke, and Nebraska. 


84. The ecology of the physician in the Chicago Loop. Earl S. Johnson, 6104 
Woodlawn Avenue, Apt. 809, Chicago, Illinois. Based on office-location data for five- 
year intervals from 1844 to 1929 in the natural area of the central business district. A 
study of factors affecting the spatial pattern; intra- and extra-professional symbiotic 
relationships; years in practice, specialization; extra-office activities; place of resi- 
dence and similar personal data. 

85. Women in industry in Russia and the attendant living and family condition. 
Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. A study of thirty-five factories and their attendant social institutions in 
eleven large cities, with their surrounding small towns; and similar social institutions 
in five other cities. Material gathered by observation, interview, from government 
reports, printed and manuscript records; and material especially secured for this study 
by government offices and factories from October 29 to June, 1930. 

86. Racial invasion in Hawaii. Andrew W. Lind, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. This study, begun at the University of Hawaii, and embracing the entire ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, covering a three-year period (1928-30), includes intensive case 
studies conducted in a number of rural and urban communities, and more extensive 
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statistical materials designed to portray the processes in the territory at large. The 
problem was conceived within an ecological frame of reference, and maps have been 
utilized in large measure in presenting the material. 

87. The racial factor in the vote in Hawaii. Idem. An analysis of the vote in the 
city of Honolulu in the 1928 election provides the basis for the isolation of the factor 
of race. These data will be compared with those of the 1930 election. An effort was 
first made to locate the vote by race according to the various districts of the city. 

88. Life and customs of the Lummi Indians of Puget Sound. Bernard J. Stern, 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, New York City. Biographies of natives and other 
material gathered through ethnological field work on Indian reservation. 

89. Human geography of the American South. Rupert B. Vance, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. Physiographic, agricultural, industrial, and social data on contem- 
porary southern states. 

90. The relation of human ecology to rural government. Chester R. Wasson, 
Ithaca, New York. Studies of a number of town and county governments in relation 
to the rural community areas defined in another project to determine the conflict or 
incidence of interests between the political and community areas. Data to be secured 
through personal interviews. 


URBAN COMMUNITY AND CITY 
(See also 19, 42, 61, 78, 85, ror, 108, 117, 138, 145, 191) 


91. The ebb and flow of urbanism. Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, New York. A historical and analytical study of the rise and fall of urban civili- 
zations, related to the probable outcome of the present efflorescence of urbanism. The 
historical data refer particularly to the ancient world and to the Middle American or 
Mayan civilization. 

92. A study of special housing facilities for young women in Chicago and Ev- 
anston, with special reference to the housing of Negro women. Bessie M. Garrison, 
1115 Ayars Place, Evanston, Illinois. The period covered is from 1920 to 1930. His- 
torical and case-study methods are used. 

93. Urban sociology. Earl E. Muntz, New York University, New York City. A 
study of urban socio-economic problems involving population movement, growth of 
cities, housing, public health and safety, education including Americanization and rec- 
reation. Shows specific ways in which these problems are actually met in American 
cities. 

94. A social survey study of the city of Lima, Ohio. Adelaide L. Reis, Y.W.C.A., 
Lima, Ohio. Data by questionnaires and interviews concerning historical back- 
ground; population figures; conditions in foreign and Negro communities; conditions 
of business; occupational, educational, and placement interests of women; religious 
work ; social work; health work; commercialized amusements; attitudes of represen- 
tative citizens. 


95. Twin-City labor survey—Champaign-Urbana. W. Russell Tylor, Edward 
Berman, and Benjamin F. Timmons, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 
Schedules were filled out by two hundreds employers and twenty-five hundred resi- 
dent working-class households through a house-to-house canvass by students. 


RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also 34, 38, 42, 45, 65, 78, 82, 137, 145, 149, 153, 175, 185, 239) 


96. Influence of community facilities on the standard of living of white farm 
families. W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Analysis of institutions and their influence on seven hundred white farm families in 
Wake County, North Carolina, during 1928 through calculation of gross, partial, and 
multiple correlation between indices of institutions and standards of living of the 
families. 

97. Administrative county government in Mississippi and South Carolina. Co- 
lumbus Andrews, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. A case- 
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method study of county governments. Material was gathered in Mississippi for three 
typical regional rural counties during September to December, 1929, and in South 
Carolina concerning county government in the state as a whole during June to Sep. 
tember, 1930. The data consist mainly of copies of documents in courthouse offices, 
county-government laws, books, and monographs. Both volumes are modeled on 
Wager’s Administrative Government in North Carolina. 

98. The movement of open country population in Ohio—family aspect and in- 
dividual aspect. P. G. Beck, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Spatial and oc- 
cupational mobility, in relation to social and economic factors, of 1,275 open-country 
households from eight areas, and a mobility history of sixteen hundred adult children 
of these households. 

99. The income of farm boys and girls. Howard W. Beers and Dwight Sanderson, 
Ithaca, New York. Statistical analyses of schedules for three hundred farm boys se- 
cured by personal interviews, schedules now in hand for about five hundred farm boys 
and girls, and one thousand or two thousand yet to be secured, by questionnaires dis- 
tributed by high-school teachers and Junior Extension agents. 

100. Study of rural social change. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City, and J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A national 
study based on a resurvey of 17 counties and 140 agricultural villages previously sur- 
veyed in 1920-21 and 1924-25, together with a number of special projects of the 
Hoover Committee connected with rural social change. Sources of material for vil- 
lages and 300 counties, for 1920 and 1930, field investigation covering both statistical 
facts on counties, communities, and institutions and less precise data secured from in- 
terviews. 


101. Distribution of public burdens and benefits between city and country. T. W. 
Cape, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. The comparative 
wealth and income of city and country, their relative tax burdens, and the compara- 
tive benefits they receive in return in the form of schools, roads, libraries, public 
health facilities, etc. 

102. A study of land utilization and conditions of living in marginal and sub- 
marginal areas in eastern Kentucky. C. F. Clayton, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Data from four enumeration 
districts, in Knott County, Kentucky, representing approximately 320,000 acres. Farm 
management, family living, agricultural land utilization, forest-land utilization, soils 
classification, and detailed mapping of present land use. Field data will be supple- 
mented by the use of the data of the 1930 federal census tabulated by enumeration 
districts. 

103. A study of land utilization in marginal and sub-marginal areas of eastern 
Kentucky. Idem. Area covered is Laurel County, Kentucky. Field survey, in 1928, 
of eight school districts, representing approximately 17,600 acres; usable farm man- 
agement and family living schedules from 203 farms for 1927; and for 1926, 1927, and 
1928, farm woodlot schedules from 49 farms, detailed studies of land characteristics 
in relation to land utilization from 52 farms. Field data were supplemented by the 
data of the 1925 federal farm census for Laurel County, tabulated by enumeration 
districts. 


104. A study of land utilization in selected hill towns of Vermont. Idem. Sur- 
vey, for 1929, of 13 townships representing approximately 320,000 acres. Data, except 
for the mapping, were obtained by sampling and include farm-management, a limited 
amount of information relative to expenditures for family living, complete mapping 
of the present use of land, detailed studies of selected fields to determine the relation 
of land characteristics to land use, and sample studies of farm woodlots. The samples, 
however, were consciously distributed with reference to variations in land character- 
istics and the accessibility of farms. 


105. A study of certain factors pertaining to the socio-economic life of Okla- 
homa cotton farmers. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. The data are relevant to economic status, as a determinant of social climbing, 
of 1,362 cotton-farm families in eleven counties of Oklahoma, and are for 1924 and 
1925, SO are comparable to those in the census of agriculture for 1925. The survey 
method was used. 
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106. Rural community studies as related to Negro life in Virginia. J. M. Ellison, 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia. Studies dealing with home life, social and 
educational agencies, agencies of communication and their effect on community life, 
occupations and trends, of four types of communities—the small concentrated type of 
the Piedmont area, the large community typical of eastern Virginia, the tenant type 
of southern Virginia, and the segregated Negro village adjacent to rural sections. 


107. The rural Negro church in its organizational relationship. Idem. Over a 
period of six months 540 farm families were visited and the relation to the community 
church ascertained by interviews, observations, and attendance at church services. 
Twenty school leagues and more than fifty lodges and community enterprises and or- 
ganizations were studied and their relationship to the church ascertained. The minis- 
try in all these communities was studied from the points of view of age, training, 
salary, whether resident or non-resident. 


108. Some selective phases of rural-urban migration. Fred C. Frey, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The data for the study were secured from 
matriculation statistics, psychological-test scores, and achievement records of 1,950 
University of Minnesota students who matriculated in the fall of 1926. 


109. Social contacts among Utah farm families. Joseph A. Geddes, 652 East 6 
North Street, Logan, Utah. The inquiry covers the natural community base of four 
different types of Utah villages. Data are based on one thousand individual records 
of time spent in using community-service agencies, 1927-30. 

110. Sociological factors which influence the success of irrigation and drainage 
districts in Utah. Idem. Area, Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the delta-drainage section. 
Period, 1929-33. Type of data, schedules, personal and group interviews, study of 
minutes of irrigation and drainage meetings, county records, newspaper files, bond- 
holders’ records, etc. 


111. A study of the attitudes of rural people toward organization policies and 
problems. C. Horace Hamilton, Blacksburg, Virginia. Data on ten representative 
counties of Virginia will contain about two thousand opinion questionnaires, of the 
degree of truth or falsity type, an analysis of the successes and failures of certain types 
of organizations and organizational procedure, and schedule interviews with organiza- 
tion leaders. 

112. Analysis of standards of living, farm income and management, and partici- 
pation in community activities for representative farm-type areas of Wisconsin. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The entire state has been divided into six major farm-type 
areas and each area is being studied by sampling method with about a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred farm and household schedules taken in each of the areas. Data 
include all forms of expenditures for farm and home and other sources of income; 
likewise a study of farm-management practices; and an analysis of participation of 
individual members of families in various local groups and activities. 


113. A study of participation in rural organization. H. W. Mumford and D. E. 
Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. An inventory of group activities 
in eight selected counties, or approximately seventy communities. Data based on 
questionnaires on rural-community organization from approximately seven hundred 
communities, and questionnaires on family participation from approximately two 
hundred farm families. 


114. Social change in the town-country relations of Walworth County, Wiscon- 
sin. Robert A. Polson, 318 Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. A resurvey of the 
same area covered by Galpin in 1913, together with a new family schedule as a check. 
Mapping technique, supplemented with statistics compiled from family schedules and 
official sources, shows shifts in trade and service areas. 


115. Measurement of the economic and social effects of rural electrification. 
Burvell B. Powell, College Park, Maryland. Five average farms and farm homes in 
Sandy Spring community, Montgomery County, Maryland, twenty miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C., are to be completely electrified. The study is to last five years, 1928-33. 
Accurate records including cost in time, energy, money, and the reaction of the op- 
erator toward the work of the farm and farm-home activities before and after electri- 
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fication. A case study of each individual on each farm and a statistical study of farm 
and farm-home activities before and after electrification will be made. 


116. Two black belt counties—a comparative study of population movements, 
man-land relations, planes of living, institutions, and attitudes in Green and Macon 
counties, Georgia, including similar comparisons by race within each county, Ar- 
thur Raper, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Data cover the last century with 
emphasis upon decade ending in 1928, and were secured from census reports, county. 
tax digests and registers of deeds and other public records, and first-hand materia] 
from institutions and from more than fifteen hundred families. 


117. A study of rural community areas in New York State. Dwight Sanderson, 
Ithaca, New York. Data from five counties in central New York on community and 
trade areas, and the influence of cities and larger towns on the smaller rural commuy- 
nities, collected by house-to-house canvass, questionnaires, and interviews. 


118. Hospital and medical service for rural people. Dwight Sanderson and C. G, 
Bennett, Ithaca, New York. Statistical study of hospital records for five years and 
interviews with physicians to determine the number of hospital beds for one thousand 
population per county, the use of the hospitals in two small cities by rural people, and 
the availability and charges of physicians in a rural county. 

119. The relative social efficiency in New York counties. A. C. Seymour, Ithaca, 
New York. A composite ranking of statistical data showing the relative social status 
of the rural counties of New York. 


120. An analysis of rural community organization. Carl C. Taylor, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. An analysis of the structure, history, 
membership, objectives, programs, successes, and failures of 154 rural-community 
organizations in seven typical North Carolina counties for the year 1927-28. 

121. Social institutions as affected by locality proportions of farm ownership and 
tenancy. E. D. Tetrean, 33 Montrose Avenue, Delaware, Ohio. The area covered is 
Madison and Union counties of Ohio. Six hundred and ten farm families were inves- 
tigated in the field study, and there are some statistical data for the period from 1820 
to 1925. 

122. Rural standards of living. Unsigned. Two workers visited each of one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty families in each of six farm-type areas. One obtained 
information from a homemaker on standards of living and participation in organiza- 
tions, and the other information on farm-management aspects. 


123. Standards of living in the Village of Crozet, Virginia. Unsigned. All fami- 
lies of the village, about one hundred and fifty, were visited, and information on the 
prevailing standards of living for the year ending June 30, 1930, were secured. 

124. An economic classification of land and a regional development program for 
selected areas in New York State. G. F. Warren, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Data for Tompkins County, New York, 1930, on assessed value per acre, status 
of farm and farm occupancy, types of roads, service available, condition of houses and 
barns, soil types, topographic characteristics, relative accessibility, and general en- 
vironment and outlook to be obtained by visits to farms as a basis for classifying the 
land. Data of the 1930 census tabulated by townships are also to be employed. 


125. A comparison of the institutional facilities available to the people of Ober- 
lin, through taxes and private subscription, with those available to the people of 
the Oberlin trade area. Chester R. Wasson, 602 North Cayuga Street, Ithaca, New 
York. Trade area was determined by a canvass of the territory; costs and sources of 
moneys have been obtained from the proper officer in each institution; membership 
figures have been obtained from the institutions; population figures have been secured 
from the census supervisor; and a comparison made on bases of cost and quality of 
institutional facilities. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


126. The rationality and control-strength of superstitious beliefs among Ne- 
groes. Floyd Anderson, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Study based on infor- 
mation from eight hundred to nine hundred subjects in Charlotte (N.C.), Illinois, 
Missouri, and Iowa, as to belief in, and character or degree of belief in, seventy-five 
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representative superstitions. This is supplemented by case-study data on the genesis 
and control-strength of five selected beliefs. Large number of beliefs were collected, 
eliminations made, and seventy-five selected for study ; a form developed for securing 
five degrees of belief from absolute certainty in event never happening to implied be- 
lief in its always happening; numerical values assigned from zero to five, yielding 
total or “credulity score.” 

127. Doctrine as a form of collective behavior. Edwin E. Aubrey, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. A historical case study of Christian doctrine, including 
proceedings of church councils, creeds and confessions, and contemporaneous social, 
economic, and political history. 


128. Appropriate limits between social problems to be settled by international 
action and those to be left to national legislation. Rudolf Broda, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Critical examination of success or failure of the efforts of the 
League of Nations and other international bodies to solve international questions. 
Analysis of programs of international societies and concrete possibilities of achieving 
their object by extension of international action. Research plan formulated. 


129. The role of the auxiliary organizations in the mormon system of social con- 
trol. Asael T. Hansen, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Institutional framework and historical setting were studied as background for the 
consideration of social control as it operates at present. Data gathered largely from 
official publications, from speeches by church leaders, from books and lessons used in 
organization meetings, and from questionnaire presented to two hundred and sixty 
students in two colleges and one high school. 

130. Wawokiye Camp—a research project in group work. W. I. Newstetter, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Attempts to answer: What are the 
factors in group life? What are the factors in the individual’s adjustment to the 
group? What are the factors in building or breaking up a group? What is the rela- 
tionship between group acceptance and individual behavior? Two groups of thirty 
boys each spent five weeks in the camp carrying out a camp program somewhat adapt- 
ed to the research material desired. A considerable enlargement of material was made 
over the published report of the 1929 experiment. 

131. The function of the congeniality group. Kimball Young and Ruth Knoern- 
schild, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. An analysis of written accounts 
of experiences in congeniality groups by about one hundred college students and sta- 
tistical analyses, collected by schedules, to show the origin of the group, its persistence, 
function, and types of interaction shown. 


Social Movements, Reforms, Crazes, Revolutions 
(See also 88, 146, 180) 


132. Zionism: a study in minority group movements. W. O. Brown, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. An attempt to interpret Zionism as a form of social 
movement, showing its characteristics, its natural history, its ideology, its program, 
and the réle that movement plays in the experience and interests of its participants. 


133. Factors in the socialization of economic enterprises, or the practical appli- 
cation of socialistic principles. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. The specific application of socialistic principles in the more advanced industrial 
regions of the world during the development of modern capitalism. Data drawn from 
original sources so far as possible. 

134. The social significance of the Boy Scout movement. Lindsly F. Kimball, 
3310 J Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The chief emphasis is upon character education. 

135. A study of ways in which organizations are seeking to cultivate inte:na- 
tional understanding. M. Elizabeth Scherer, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 
Present plan is to send questionnaires to several hundred social, political, and educa- 
tional organizations in the United States and perhaps in Europe and Asia. 

136. A study of the development of the birth control movement in the United 
States; a case study in the process of social reform. Francis M. Vreeland, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. The history of the movement, from its beginnings 
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in about 1825 to the present, with especial attention to the later and more highly de. 
veloped period. It includes a study of available material on the Voluntary Parenthood 
League, the National Birth Control League, and the American Birth Control League; 
and a statistical study of the members, finances, and publications of the American 
Birth Control League. Data were also collected covering such facts as the number, 
sex, place of residence, etc., of the thirty-seven thousand members of the association, 
and of various other classes of participants, such as financial contributors, magazine 
subscribers, and leaders. 


Discussions, Public Opinion, the Press 
(See also 58, 203) 


137. Fifty years of a rural county newspaper. Ernest M. Banzet, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. Every column inch of news and advertising in the 
first issue of each month for a period of fifty years of the Clinton County Republican 
News has been measured and classified from an institutional point of view, namely, 
education, government, economics, religion, family, recreation, health, art, with a 
number of subheads under each general classification. . 


138. Influence of urbanization on newspaper style and content, with special ref- 
erence to Minnesota newspapers. Irene Barnes, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. Comparative and historical analysis of the style and content of Min- 
nesota newspapers. The state was zoned in hundred-mile circles out from the twin 
cities and 8 per cent of the weekly newspapers in each zone taken for analysis (44), in- 
cluding five morning papers from cities of various sizes. For continuity of papers, each 
sample consisted of those earliest founded and in existence in 1929. News and adver- 
tising were classified into approximately fifty categories each, and also as to geo- 
graphical source. Statistical check on the validity of the subjective classification is 
being made. 


139. Classification of newspaper content and analysis of news interest. Carrol 
D. and Pearl Holland Clark, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. 
A scheme of classification has been worked empirically. Twelve thousand items from 
rural and urban newspapers were mounted on loose-leaf slips and arranged into nat- 
ural groupings. Analysis of news interest into major types has provided a continuum 
which makes feasible the classification of news content and non-news material and the 
statistical analysis and comparison of the various categories. The classificatory study 
will proceed along statistical lines, while the study of news interest will employ case 
histories and literary methods as well. 


140. The sociology of the newspaper. Carroll C. Clark, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Storrs, Connecticut. The development of news from ancient times to the 
present; an attempt to develop the concept of “news” and to trace its natural history 
and evolving réle in human society. Method is primarily sociological rather than his- 
torical. Source material has been collected, especially from early contemporary news- 
papers. Clues have been sought in a wide range of literary materials, from chapbooks 
and travelers’ tales to broadside ballads and tabloids. 

141. Quantitative study of voters’ attitudes on selected public questions and of 
factors therein; also computation and analysis of scores on political intelligence 
for various categories of voters. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Data from a random selection of 1,250 voters in all sections of the country, 
though mostly in Kansas; data including true-false tests on selected public questions, 
and information on age, sex, schooling, vocation, legal residence, state of birth, political 
affiliations, father’s vocation, father’s nativity, etc. 

142. The presentation of crime in the newspaper—a quantitative analysis. Frank 
Harris, Elmira College, Elmira, New York. An examination of three Minneapolis 
newspapers (complete issues) each for the years 1890, 1905, 1921, and of the court 
records of Minneapolis arrests for the corresponding years, to ascertain the selective 
factors operating in the presentation of crime news and to devise methods to restrict 
the subjective factors in appraising a news item for classification purposes. 


143. Negro news in the white newspapers of Philadelphia. George E. Simpson, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An examination of 259 issues of 
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newspapers, including copies for every eighth day from January 1 to the end of June 
for each of the years 1908, 1918, and 1928. Negro news was measured in column 
inches, with averages for each year, and for each paper. Stories were classified accord- 
ing to Willey’s categories and subcategories. Headlines and leads are being analyzed, a 
list of Negro terms used is being compiled, and city editors of Philadelphia newspapers 
are being interviewed. 


Leadership 


144. A co-operative study of camp counselors (leadership). Committee under the 
direction of Charles E. Hendry, Y.M.C.A., Kenosha, Wisconsin. To ascertain what 
abilities, qualities, training, experiences, etc., characterize successful camp counselors ; 
and to devise a battery of tests or other instruments that may be used in selecting a 
camp personnel possessing these qualities. A battery of tests and other techniques are 
being applied to between four hundred and five hundred counselors in twenty private 
and organization camps in the United States and Canada. 


Educational Sociology 
(See also 15, 16, 30) 


145. A study of the intelligence of rural and urban children. Clairette P. Arm- 
strong, 9 East Ninety-seventh Street, New York City. A comparison of the village 
type of rural children (stationary population) in northernmost Westchester County 
with New York City children, nine to fourteen years of age, keeping foreign parentage 
and American parentage groups separate, and equating occupational groups. Nearly 
five hundred children were examined with various psychological tests, individual and 
group, measuring various aspects of intelligence. 


146. The unionization of teachers. Caroline Bengtson, Harvard, Nebraska. The 
data are nation wide for the period from 1910 to 1930 and consist of publications of 
the American Federation of Teachers, government reports, and activities reported by 
professional organizations of teachers. Achievements of the American Federation of 
Teachers in raising salaries, securing tenure and pensions, providing academic freedom 
and better teaching conditions, are to be compared with the work of professional or- 
ganizations. Conditions in Chicago are to be measured by those existing in a number 
of other cities. 

147. The relative learning rates of colored and white children. W. G. Bergman, 
et al., 1354 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan. Data are being secured from three large 
elementary schools in Detroit. Individuals are paired on the basis of equivalence in 
intelligence, socio-economic status, age, and grade, but differing in color. The differ- 
ence in gains between these pairs over a semester is being measured by a number of 
educational tests. 

148. The status of women teachers in Texas colleges. Annie Webb Blanton, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. Data as to preparation, experience, positions held, 
salaries, and attitude of teachers were collected by questionnaire method, from state 
and church colleges from all parts of the state. 

149. A study of pupils in one-teacher schools as compared with pupils of the 
same age and sex in urban schools of the same counties. Idem. Data from two hun- 
dred rural and two hundred urban pupils in each of eight counties in various parts of 
Texas. The mental, physical, educational, and social status will be studied. 


150. A study of the pupils of A continuation schools, Maxwell Ehrlich, 299 Hart 
Avenue, West Brighton, S.I., New York. The study covers a school year—September 
to June. About five hundred pupils appear in the study and the data collected cover 
age, nationality, sex, I1.Q., mechanical ability, socio-economic status, physical index, 
personal-data sheet, employment, wages. 

151. The prognosis for radical students. Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. A study of a small group of liberal, radical, or pacifist stu- 
dents of 1922-23 now “at large.” A random group and an R.O.T.C. group of the same 
period will serve as controls. Similar data will be secured in regard to their careers. 
This group being small, the differences will be handled descriptively rather than math- 
ematically. Data to be supplemented by inquiry at other institutions. 
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152. The training of social workers. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University, Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. Types of schools, types of training, history of movement, apprentice. 
ship, and critical analysis of training. 

153. Rural-urban social contacts and college achievement. T. C. McCormi 
Ada, Oklahoma. Two hundred Freshmen at East Central Oklahoma Teachers Col. 
lege gave their residence by years in time-distance from the towns and cities frequent- 
ly visited; hours per week spent in study; and their present age. An index of cultural 
contacts was prepared for each student. Taking the average grade of each student 
during his first semester in college as the dependent variable, the coefficient of multi- 
ple correlation was found between grades and cultural index, holding age and time 
given to study constant. No significant correlation was found. 


154. What are American sociological students thinking? Yoshi Otsuka, Box 125, 
Portland, Oregon. The writer has secured from several hundred students of thirty-five 
universities answers to the following questions: Why do you study sociology or social 
work? What are you going to do after graduate school? What do you think will be 
the future of American society? What would you like the future to be? What do 
you think of the tendency of American sociology ? 


155. Careers of the graduates of Pembroke College, 1894-1915. Harold A. Phelps, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. An examination of the social, educa- 
tional, and cultural background of Pembroke graduates—marriage rates, size of fam- 
ily, etc. Questionnaire-schedule method used. 


156. Selected case studies of transition B1 children. Ruth B. Sanderson, sos5 
Clinton Avenue, Los Angeles, California. A study of the social behavior of eight chil- 
dren by means of interviews, observation of home environment, psychological tests, 
physical examinations, and observations of overt behavior in schoolroom and on play- 
ground for periods of five-minute duration. Transition B1 classes have been estab- 
lished in Los Angeles to care for children, who, because of immaturity, cannot com- 
plete the work of the Br grade in one term. 


157. The reading matter of high school pupils. Florence Griswold Smith, 163—17 
Myrtle Avenue, Flushing, New York. A study of ninety-five Freshmen and seventy- 
seven Juniors of senior high school for one term. Data collected consist of replies to 
questionnaires, book reports written in class, lists of books read during the term, per- 
sonal interviews, and lists of books read previous to the term covered. 


158. An attempt to describe, analyze, and interpret the complete social life of 
human beings in and about the school. Willard Waller, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Project covers all aspects of school life but more particularly the life 
of elementary and secondary schools. Use has been made of realistic description of 
collective behavior, patterned after models from cultural anthropology and literature, 
of social psychological analysis of case histories of teachers and students with an at- 
tempt to isolate the typical, of the psychoanalytic interview, of collection of personal 


documents such as letters, diaries, etc., more or less subjective interpretation of ma- 
terials. 


159. Work of college women in department stores. Chase Going Woodhouse and 
Ruth Yeomans Schiffman, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The area covered is the Atlantic Coast and west to Chicago with samplings 
from the Pacific Coast; details of some ninety stores have been studied and more are 
to be. Attention is paid to sample-job analysis, remuneration, and especially desired 
training with suggestions for curriculum changes in colleges. Use has been made of 
schedules sent out in co-operation with the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the Prince School and other organizations; study of individual stores and personal in- 
terviews by field-worker. 

160. Status of immigrant child in city schools. Pauline V. Young, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Material for a period of six years was 
gathered in Los Angeles and Chicago through personal interviews, classroom observa- 
tion, study of curriculum, and social case records. A control group was studied both 
within particular “immigrant schools” and city schools outside of immigrant districts. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE 
(See also 97) 


161. Employment agencies in Baltimore, Maryland. Mollie Ray Carroll, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. Information gathered by means of schedules from 
public and private, non-commercial and commercial agencies. There has been little 
success so far in getting wage rates or labor turnover. 


162. History of Peking prices. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Old account-books for the period 1782—1929 have been secured from stores 
in Peking and surrounding area. Prices of actual transactions have been transcribed, 
monthly and annual averages secured, and copper prices converted to silver. 

163. Study of American funds, foundations, and institutions organized for bene- 
factory purposes. E. C. Lindeman, High Bridge, New Jersey. Quantitative facts con- 
cerning approximately three hundred funds and foundations, for a period of two to 
ten years, have been gathered. Initial method has been analysis of published materials, 
and secondary method, interviewing. Later, it is planned to make case studies of cer- 
tain types of foundations, and types of giving. 

164. The réle of the stranger: an attempt to give a sociological interpretation of 
interrelations which may exist when an individual is in the group but not of it. 
Margaret Mary Wood, 1 Elm Street, Randolph, Vermont. Data will include material 
from ancient history, ethnology, autobiography and case studies in which the stranger 
relationship is described, also material from the writer’s personal experience and obser- 
vation. This material does not lend itself to quantitative measurement. Weber’s typo- 
logical procedure will probably be followed. 


Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 
(See also 36, 52, 53, 81, 120, 126) 


165:°Public relations of the motion picture industry. E. R. Burton, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. A study of the American motion-picture in- 
dustry since 1920 as respects whatever relationships—either within the industry or 
between it and outside persons—affect public interest; this includes trade practices, 
efforts to influence public opinion, and efforts of those outside the industry to influ- 
ence its practices or product by legislation or suggestions. Source of data: corre- 
spondence, investigation of documents in public and private files, and numerous inter- 
views in some thirty to fifty communities, including Hollywood. 


166. The American football pageant as a culture complex. Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The study covers a period of five years. 
Use has been made of programs, clippings, check lists of culture traits, spot maps 
showing diffusion of same, and a comparison with analogous complexes of other cul- 
tures. 

167. The Chinese Tong in Hawaii. Clarence E. Glick, University of Hawaii, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. Period: 1852 to date. Data: documents of the tongs in Hawaiian 
Islands, their constitutions and by-laws, the histories of their organization and activi- 
ties, interrelations and conflicts between the tongs, life-histories of members, general 
immigration data, occupational and residential succession. 

168. History of the textile industry in the South. Harriet L. Herring, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. The data cover the area from Mason and Dixon’s Line to Texas 
with the exception of Maryland and Kentucky and are taken from official and un- 
official records, travels, newspapers, personal recollection, etc. The rough draft up to 
about 1880 has been completed, and the material up to about 1900 gathered. 


169. “Die Christliche Gewerkschaften” of Germany—as an example of an insti- 
tution serving a secular purpose, but founded on a sectarian basis. Everett C. 
Hughes, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. Data secured through a survey of lit- 
erature available in Germany, as well as some contact with leaders of movement, etc. 


170. A social history of North Carolina, 1800-1860. Guion Griffis Johnson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. More than half written. 
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171. A social history of the sea islands with special reference to St. Helena Ig. 
land, South Carolina, Jdem. Both this project and the preceding one are being com. 
piled from such primary: sources as plantation records, letters, diaries, newspapers, 
County Court records, legislative manuscripts, laws, Supreme Court reports, ete, 
Subjects covered include cultural biography, family life, the slave community, relj. 
gion, education. 


172. American Negro music: a problem in cultural sociology. Guy B. Johnson, 
Box 652, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The relation of Negro music, particularly of 
the spirituals, to African music and to white music. Music in old white revival hymn- 
books and Negro songs were compared at as many points as possible, e.g., modes, de- 
viations from scale, intervals, melodic patterns, harmony, rhythm. These can nearly 
all be indicated statistically. Negro music shows a striking similarity to white camp- 
meeting music, except possibly in rhythm, indicating that the Negro borrowed from 
whites one of their supposedly distinctive culture traits. 

173. The culture of the Negroes of St. Helena Island, South Carolina. Idem, 
St. Helena, one of our sea islands, has five thousand Negroes and fifty whites. The 
Negroes have lived in comparative isolation, and have been landowners since the Civil 


War. Extensive data collected on dialect, songs, folk tales, folk beliefs, folkways, 
mores. 


174. A preliminary study of family and village organization in Old China. Rich- 
ard Tracy LaPiere and Cheng Wang, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. An 
effort to describe the social organization of the Chinese prior to Western contacts. 
For the present it will center upon the province of Yunnan. Data will be obtained 
from writings in English and Chinese, through observation of present customs. Ex- 
tensive use will be made of Chinese students, both for translation from the village 
histories, which provide such a notable source, and for observation. 


175. Cigarette Tobacco. T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Flue-tobacco area of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Data consist of time-series analysis and correlation of price supply and 
demand. A study of agricultural background of the tobacco farmer, history of tobacco 
companies, and relation of the failure of co-operative marketing to the economics of 
flue-cured tobacco. 


The Courts and Legislation 
(See also 33, 205) 


176. Study of judicial administration in Ohio. Leon C. Marshall (reporting the 
project), Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. The area covered is the 
state of Ohio. The period of detailed analysis of litigation is likely to extend through 
1930 and 1931. As regards the common-pleas courts of the state the sampling will in- 
clude about thirty thousand civil sessions other than divorce, about eleven thousand 
divorce actions, and about twelve thousand criminal cases. Samples will be taken also 
of the work of thirty-three municipal courts of the state, of three thousand cases in 
the appelate courts, and of twelve hundred to thirteen hundred cases in the Supreme 
Court. Other data will deal with alimony and annulment cases. A similar study of the 
administration of justice is being initiated in Maryland. The expectation is to conduct 
such inquiries in a sufficient number of jurisdictions to secure great masses of com- 
parable data. 


Social Origins 
(See 71) 


Social Change and Social Evolution 
(See also 20, 100, 114, 115, 136) 
177. The social effects of inventions and scientific discovery. W. F. Ogburn, Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. This covers the inventions that have had a wide 
growth in use since 1900. The United States is the field. 


178. An attempt to determine the decisive steps in the evolution of culture. 
Maurice Parmelee, 10 Bank Street, New York City. Data for the period since the be- 
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inning of cultural evolution secured during the past twenty-three years by first-hand 
study the world over of prehistoric and historical sites and collections of material, and 
by observation of numerous contemporary peoples and cultures through travel and 
residence in many countries, together with an extensive survey of the literature. 

179, Recent Western influence on Chinese culture; with some suggestions in 
regard to the direction of cultural “flow.” Guy W. Sarvis, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Study of changes in China, chiefly within the past seventy-five 
years, and of related changes in Japan, Korea, and India. Villages, occupational and 
interest groups, shops, and streets will be studied and trade statistics analyzed. . Larger 
aspects of the study based mainly on the author’s fifteen years in China as teacher of 
sociology and economics and on factual studies now available. Co-operation to be 
sought with departments of sociology, economics, philosophy, and history in various 
Oriental institutions. 

180. A community survey of New Harmony, Indiana. Francis M. Vreeland, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Mainly an analysis of the contemporary 
community, based on historical studies, by G. B. Lockwood and others, of the early 
Rappite and Owenite communities. Includes a history of the community since Owen- 
ite days (ca. 1830) for continuity of events and to aid in interpreting the local tradi- 
tion. Studies of one or more nearby communities may be made for comparative 
purposes. Data bear on local institutions, familial and class trends, community cus- 
toms, character of local leadership, and economic aspects. 

181. An attempt to measure the value of religious school courses in ethics by 
means of an objective technique. Lester J. Waldman, 425 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. A measurement of amount of cheating done by Grades VII and XII of 
Temple Israel Religious School, New Rochelle, New York, before and after taking 
courses in “Human Values” and “Applied Ethics.” Same technique as used in Studies 
in Deceit plus double testing. 

182. Reform: a sociological study. Edward J. Webster, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. The natural-history aspect of the study will rest primarily on li- 
brary sources. For other aspects some personal documents and questionnaire mate- 
rial will be used. 


Sociology of Religion 
(See also 26, 107, 127, 129) 


183. Religious factors in dementia praecox cases. Anton T. Boisen, Box 57, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Cases selected for study in the research project in demen- 
tia praecox now in process at the Worcester State Hospital under the auspices of the 
Memorial Foundation for Neuro-endocrine Research. Particular attention is given to 
the life-situation of the patient and to the social and religious factors involved, to the 
reaction patterns employed by the patient in meeting this situation, and to the corre- 
lation of these reaction patterns with religious concern and with final outcome. This 
study has been in process for the last seven years, though the connection with the 
neuro-endocrine study is a matter of the last three years. 


184. The Oriental religions in the Western Roman Empire as seen in Latin in- 
scriptions. Raymond V. Bowers, 926 East Thirtieth Street, Kansas City, Missouri. A 
study of the Roman Empire in Europe and Africa exclusive of Egypt, theoretically 
from 204 B.C. to 400 A.D., but practically from about 100 to 250 Av. The data consist 
of the statistical universe of inscription contained in the Corpus inscriptionum Lati- 
narum. 

185. The church in industrial villages. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. A study of the socio-economic situation in sixty-nine communities of - 
under twenty-five hundred population dominated by a single industry, located in 
Georgia, the two Carolinas, the Virginias, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, and Colorado. Access was had to complete published 
data from the 1920 census for seventeen villages that were incorporated. All villages 
were visited for a period of a week or more by trained field-workers who secured pre- 
cise quantitative material in regard to school, church, industry, and social organiza- 
tions, etc., and also covered questions of attitudes, labor relations, and other items 
less capable of statistical treatment by the interview method. 
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186. The relation of ministers and churches to family adjustments. Robert ¢. 
Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Letters to Unitarian ministers asked 
certain general questions regarding their relations to family work and requested re- 
ports of at least one case of failure and one of success in dealing with family or sex 
problems. The Federal Council of Churches has secured somewhat similar informa- 
tion from some twenty representative ministers and churches in large cities. About 
one hundred ministers responded and forty completed questionnaires with some sixty 
family cases have been collected. 

187. Why men leave the ministry. H. G. Duncan, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. What reasons ex-ministers give for entering and leaving 
the ministry as a profession. Over a hundred case studies have been made. The ques- 
tionnaire and interview methods were used. 

188. Relation between scholarship and effective religious ministry. Harvey 
Hoover, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The records and services of a representative num- 
ber of graduates of representative theological seminaries in the United States. Data 
from questionnaires, visits, interviews, church records. 


189. The development of the missionary and philanthropic interest among the 
Mennonites of North America. E. G. Kaufman, Bluffton, Ohio. Data cover seven- 
teen branches of Mennonites of North America, from colonial period to present. His- 
torical and statistical methods have been used with special attention to the social fac- 
tors which helped Mennonites overcome their isolation and nonconformity attitude 
enough to admit the missionary interest, and with attention to the effect of this inter- 
est upon the group after it was once admitted. 

190. The réle of autistic thinking in the theological formulations of certain di- 
vergent religious sects. Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., 803 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The project deals with several of the leading modern American cults and some twenty 
cases of schizophrenic patients. It involves synthesis of the literature of autistic think- 
ing, case studies of the schizophrenic patients and cult leaders, and analysis and com- 
parison of the formulations of the leaders with the religious delusions of the patients. 


191. Urban social change in a major religious group—a study of changing be- 
havior patterns of the Disciples of Christ in Los Angeles. Carl D. Welk, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. This study covers a period of forty 
years. Data from about one thousand individual questionnaires and one hundred 
life-histories of various lengths. Use has been made of the ecological, statistical, and 
case methods together with the results of study of a college seminar of active preachers. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
(See also 95, 226, 231) 


192. Occupations engaged in by blind persons. Evelyn C. McKay, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York City. Based on 
material for the entire United States since January 1, 1926. Now twenty-six hundred 
records, twenty-two hundred schedules filled out by placement agents of organiza- 
tions, and four hundred additional schedules filled out by blind persons themselves 
are on file. The whole constitutes a register of the blind who are employed in compe- 
tition with the seeing. 

193. Old age retirement. T. Earl Sullenger, University of Omaha, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. An analysis of seventy-five industries in Omaha to determine the attitude 
and policy toward aged employees. The methods are survey, case, and statistical. 
Questionnaires were sent to employers, interviews and conferences were held, and a 
study was made of all forms of provision for the aged in industry. 


Poverty and Dependency 
(See also 198) 


194. Non-resident dependents in Colorado Springs. Agnes S. Donaldson, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Colorado Springs, Colorado. A study of the amount of relief given 
to non-resident dependents for the past five years, of the methods of handling cases, 
and of the problems noticed. 
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195. Breakdowns in family incomes. Lucile Eaves, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Studies, by a group of ten graduate students, based on one thousand 
records of persons assisted by the Boston Department of Public Welfare between 
1923 and June, 1929, and on records of three family-relief agencies, 1918-28. Data 
treated statistically. 

196. (1) study of some causative factors in developing homeless men. (2) eval- 
uation of some case work processes in use with homeless men, Edwin G. Eklund, 
Welfare Council of New York, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Study planned to 
extend over three years. Case-workers will carry limited loads in various agencies now 
dealing with the homeless and make the research records. 


197. Care of homeless and transient men in Seattle. Norman S. Hayner and Ma- 
rion Hathway, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Data gathered largely 
by personal work of Allen B. Potter, a graduate student of the University of Wash- 
ington, who devoted three months exclusively to visiting social agencies, analyzing 
community conditions and facilities bearing on the problems, and fraternizing with 
the men themselves. 

198. Old age pensions, Ramsey County, Minnesota. G. A. Lundquist, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. The study gives the number of persons over seventy years 
of age receiving aid, together with an estimation of the possible number to receive aid 
from 1930 to 1940. The data were secured from census of persons at County Home, 
Mothers’ Aid, Outdoor Relief, United Charities, Wilder Charity, Catholic Charities, 
and Jewish Association. 

199. Unemployment. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Statistical analysis of unemployment cases in the Family Welfare Society of 
Providence, from 1928 to the present, together with a comparison between employed 
and unemployed cases. 

200. A study of unemployment among machinists in the Philadelphia labor mar- 
ket. Frank D. Watson, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Period, 1928- 
30. Data obtained through Free Employmental Manufacturers’ Association by ac- 
cess to their files and by interviews with most of the machinists seeking employment 
and those, also, who were unemployed sometime during 1928, also through home in- 
terviews. 

201. A study of unemployment in Indianapolis, Indiana. R. Clyde White and 
assistants, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Data—some for 1929, the 
remainder for 1930—collected from over one hundred of the largest employers in the 
city and related to seasonal and cyclical unemployment and plans for alleviation. A 
detailed schedule, to be filled out by employers having a well-organized personnel de- 
partment, is being prepared to gather information on superannuation of employees and 
on technological unemployment. 


The Courts and Legislation 
(See also 142) 


202. Specific type of delinquency in boys. Clairette P. Armstrong, 9 East Ninety- 
seventh Street, New York City. Psychological examinations, mental examinations, 
social history and background of 660 boys appearing in the New York City Court 
were evaluated and compared to determine the causes of certain delinquencies and the 
significance of these findings. 


203. The newspaper attitude toward crime. Morris G. Caldwell, Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. All subject matter pertaining to crime appearing in twelve represen- 
tative national newspapers over a two-month period will be measured in column 
inches to ascertain the quantity in relation to the rest of the news items. Study will 
include analysis of newspaper content, also statistical analysis of data bearing on 
crime, classification as to kind and type of crime, analysis of banner headlines and 
subheadlines and of editorials on crime, and case history and description. 

204. Study of conduct habits of Boy Scouts. H. P. Fairchild, Washington Square 
East, New York City. From March, 1928, to January, 1930, statistical data concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency, and case studies of about one thousand boys—half Scouts 
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and half non-Scouts—were gathered in ten communities distributed over the United 
States, and certain other communities. Comparison was made of ratios of delinqu 
between Scouts and boys of corresponding ages not Scouts, and of actual character 
development of Scouts and non-Scouts, based on personal acquaintance. Home con- 
ditions and other influences were studied to determine degree of selection of Scout 
group. 

205. Survey of criminal justice in Virginia. Hugh N. Fuller, Box 738, University, 
Virginia. A study of all criminal cases filed in courts of record in twenty-six counties 
and eight cities of Virginia during 1917, 1922, 1927, and 1928. Quantities and kinds of 
offenses, methods of disposition used by the courts, and the punishment prescribed; 
opinions of approximately a hundred and twenty judges, prosecuting attorneys, po- 
lice justices, and juvenile-court judges. 

206. An analysis of 2,201 arrests in Madison, Wisconsin, during 1928. J. L. Gil- 
lin, D. L. Dedrick, Ethel Stokes, and N. O. Sappington, Sterling Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A statistical tabulation of age and sex, distribution of 
types of charges, seasonal factors in arrests, mental status, and final dispositions of the 
cases. Special study of multiple arrests was made. Material was correlated with eco- 
logical distribution of neighborhoods and statistical comparisons will be made be- 
tween arrests and other types of social phenomena in these particular areas. 


207. Social background of one hundred lifers at the Wisconsin State Prison, 
J. L. Gillin, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A case study 
of one hundred men sentenced for life to the Wisconsin State Prison. No definite pe- 
riod covered. Necessarily most of these men have lived in Wisconsin. The testimony 
of the trial is available in most cases. The records of the physical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examinations are at the prison, and field-workers collect data concerning 
the home, school, and community conditions surrounding their early lives. 

208. After prison life of released white prisoners in North Carolina. J. Paul Mc- 
Connell, Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tennessee. A study of all white pris- 
oners released from the state-prison system between 1917 and 1922—total of 393, of 
which 217 were carefully investigated as to pre-prison, prison, and post-prison of- 
fenses, life and phases significant for better understanding of the released prisoner. 
Data secured from all available records from state-prison system, from the county, 
personal interviews with ex-prisoners, members of family, neighbors, officials, and 
from intensive research in all records in the Executive Council or pardon commis- 
sioner’s office. 


209. Family backgrounds of juvenile delinquency. Earl R. Moses, 3032 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The study is limited to consideration of family 
backgrounds in Chicago. Intensive consideration is given juvenile-court cases in Chi- 
cago for the fiscal year of 1929, involving approximately three thousand cases and 
recording thirty-eight items on each case. Intensive personality studies are also being 
made with reference to the delinquents’ family backgrounds. 


210. Development of a criminal within the Arizona State Prison. John E. Ross, 
Room 11, South Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. This data, con- 
sisting of poetry, letters, vocabulary, etc., were gathered during the summer of 1929 
when the writer had charge of the education of over five hundred prisoners within the 
walls of the Arizona State Prison. 


211. Investigation of the factors entering into the criminal “threshold.” Lowell 
S. Selling, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. The author has a psychiatric 
theory regarding criminology and penology suggesting that none of the factors which 
hitherto have been considered the primary ones can be so considered. He synthesizes 
the psychiatric and social factors to show two groups of criminal individuals—the 
normal who when forced beyond his “threshold” commits a crime, and the individual 
who has a naturally lower “threshold” and commits a crime because of circumstances 
which in the normal person would not have such a result. Cases are analyzed to show 
the interrelation between the two. 


212. Crime and foreign born in New Orleans. J. F. Steiner, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Nativity of persons charged with crime during 1925 and 
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classified by type of offenses, of persons charged with homicide in 1919-29, and of 
juvenile delinquents for 1928. Material was secured through study of police-court 
records, supplemented by visits to homes. 

213. The community’s responsibility toward the reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency. T. Earl Sullenger, Twenty-fourth and Pratt Streets, Omaha, Nebraska. This 
study covers a period of seven years in Omaha. Over three thousand case studies are 
made. Eleven hundred cases were selected from the court records in the juvenile 
court and analysis made to ascertain the relation of the kind of recreation or the lack 
of recreation to delinquency. The recreational life of about three thousand children 
who were not delinquent was studied, and the home life of eight hundred children was 
studied from a recreational standpoint. Various correlations are being computed. 


214. Studies in homicide. Unsigned, Clemson A. and M. College, Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina. A study of seasonal variation in forty-one thousand homicide 
rates of all cities of ten thousand and all counties in registration area, etc. 

215. Do parole prediction tables “work” in practice? George B. Vold, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. This is an application of previously devel- 
oped “prediction” tables to the cases of men paroled from the Minnesota State Prison 
and the State Reformatory since July 1, 1927, and before December 31, 1928. The 
official parole records are being “scored” in accordance with techniques worked out on 
an earlier set of cases. The “predicted” outcomes are then checked against the actual 
outcomes on parole. For the current cases the “judgment of the parole board” in re- 
gard to outcome on parole is obtained in scale form at the time the parole is granted. 
This permits another type of comparison with the “predicted” outcome. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 


216. Medical quackery and irregular practice in the United States. Louis Wirth, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Project covers the United States with spe- 
cial field studies in Chicago and vicinity and New Orleans and vicinity. Materials 
have been collected from medical records, newspapers, census, and other statistical 
reports, from associations, interviewing, and field studies. 

217. A comparative study of the investigations of the intelligence of criminals. 
L. D. Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Covers the period from 
1910 to 1930. Inconsistent results are shown to be relatively consistent. A reduction 
of two fundamental sources of variability in 178 studies. 


Mental Disease and Mental Problems 
(See also 183, 190) 


218. Duration of hospital life of mental patients. Raymond G. Fuller, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Based on first admissions to civil state hospitals of New 
York, 1909-11, 1914—16, 1919-21, with observation of cases up to and including June 
30, 1928. Hospital history of thirty-six thousand patients studied from record cards 
in Statistical Bureau, Department of Mental Hygiene, with consideration given to 
sex, psychosis, age on first admission, period from onset to first admission, duration 
of each hospital residence, each interval between, duration of total residence, and 
condition on each discharge. Data collected in form of hand-coded cards. 


219. What happens to mental patients during ten years after discharge from 
hospital. Idem. A study of all discharges from two or three selected civil state hospi- 
tals, New York, during 1919, 1920, 1921. Field-workers are obtaining preliminary 
information at hospital on about one thousand cases, then following up the patient, or 
family, relatives, friends, and acquaintances of patient, as may be necessary, filling out 
schedule showing principal events and conditions of post-discharge history, and de- 
gree of readjustment to community life in social and economic terms. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


220. The problems of social work. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. An examination and classification of the different problems to 
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be found in social work as an integrated field. Extensive use has been made of source 
materials in case and group work; primarily a synthesis. 

221. A study of the demands upon family case work agencies. Ruth I. Voris, 
New York School of Social Work, ros East Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
From June 1, 1928, through October, 1929, material was collected from the four fam- 
ily-case-work agencies operating in Manhattan on major-care caseload and intake of 
cases, major and minor. In order to measure the demand of the community rather 
than the work carried on by them, the social agencies, since November, 1929, have re. 
ported all applications coming to them together with information on the problem 
presented and the disposition made of the application—whether taken under care, 
given incidental service, or counted as no case. This enlarged project is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


Case Work With Individuals and Families 
(See also 33 and 36) 


222. Relatives as a factor in family case work. Minna Field, 71 West Forty-sey- 
enth Street, New York City. During January, February, and March, 1927, 235 new 
cases opened and were analyzed to determine the use of relatives made by family- 
case-workers in their work with families under their care. A schedule was filled out 
for each case and conferences with individual workers were held on cases still actively 
under their care. 


223. The domestic discord interview as a research and treatment technique, 
Harriet R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The data grew out 
of personal experience as a domestic-discord consultant in approximately four hun- 
dred intensive interviews. Special emphasis has been placed upon working out a more 
skilful technique for obtaining sex data, and the use of the interview in changing at- 
titudes. 


Social Legislation 


224. Social legislation. Rudolph Broda, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
A comparative survey of efforts in various countries to overcome social maladjust- 
ments—the result of investigation of methods and results of social legislation on jour- 
neys to Germany, Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Australia, New Zealand, 
Mexico, etc. 


225. Decisions of federal and state courts which affect social work. Helen I. 
Clarke, Sterling Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. Material secured through examination of 
federal and state reports. 


226. Sociological and legal aspects of illegitimacy and adoption laws in the Unit- 
ed States. Fowler V. Harper and James M. Reinhardt, College of the City of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. The writers are examining existing statutes on legitimacy by sub- 
sequent marriage, acknowledgment, etc., inheritance statutes, and statutes on bas- 
tardy proceedings for support of the illegitimate child. The main purpose of the 
study will be to discover to what extent the actual statutes are discriminately applied, 
and the sociological effects of discrimination and indiscrimination. 


227. Social legislation in Nebraska. T. Earl Sullenger, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. This project begins with the territorial period and traces all forms 
of social legislation to the present. Social legislation is differentiated from other forms, 
and the social setting of each law is noted carefully. Methods used are case, historical, 
and statistical. 


Institutional Provisions for Special Groups 
(See also 125 


228. History of the state care of the feebleminded in Missouri. Hope Holloway, 
1325 Midland Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. Period covered is from establishment of 
institution at Marshall in 1899 to the present. Study will include collection of statis- 
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tics regarding feeble-mindedness in Missouri, descriptions of the care of feeble-minded 
by the counties, summary of legislation regarding feeble-minded, discussion of meth- 
ods of supervision and control of the institution at Marshall and of its administration, 
including management of finances, personnel, housing, movement of institutional pop- 
ulation, medical care, and education. Effort will be made throughout to keep in view 
the relation of the institution to the individual feeble-minded person, his family, and 
the community. 


Public-Health Activities 
(See also 118) 


229. General hospital service in New Jersey, 1929: a statistical analysis. Emil 
Frankel, Trenton, New Jersey. Data cover extent of hospital service and hospital 
costs. Figures have been collected for the majority of New Jersey general hospitals 
representing almost 90 per cent of the total bed capacity in the state, and the present 
study attempts to analyze seasonal trends. 


230. Analysis of cost and volume of public health and welfare work in Seattle 
for 1929. Marion Hathway, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Com- 
plete income, expense, and service statistics were secured by means of questionnaires 
with personal follow-up covering about eighty different organizations. 


231. Drug addiction. E. George Payne, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. This study deals with three aspects of the question: the state 
laws relating to drug addiction, other than the use of alcohol and tobacco; courses of 
study now in the elementary and secondary schools; and view of the profession as to 
the emphasis, if any, that should be given. 


232. Medical-social study of the environmental factors in rheumatic heart dis- 
ease as revealed through a study of child patients at Washington University Dis- 
pensary. Geraldine Stewart, Crystal City, Missouri. Cases included approximately 
one hundred chosen from the Pediatrics Clinic having a diagnosis of rheumatic fever 
or chorea with a heart involvement, otherwise undifferentiated and unselected, from 
October 1 to August 1, 1930. In order to determine the environmental factors present, 
the outline was used which is issued by the American Heart Association listing defi- 
nite housing conditions, etc. Visits were made in each home and a member of the im- 
mediate family was interviewed. Available literature on the subject was also studied. 


Community Planning and Administration of Social Agencies 
(See also 152) 


233. Supply and demand in the field of social work. Lucile Eaves, 264 Boyleston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. A statistical study of records of the New England 
branch of the Joint Vocational Service. About six hundred positions offered in the 
field of social work and five hundred and fifty registrants during the past five years 
were tabulated. The statistical work was done co-operatively by students in the Sim- 
mons College School of Social Work, and the results were presented at a breakfast 
meeting during the last Conference of Social Workers. 


234. Cost and volume of social work and public health in Seattle, Washington. 
Marion Hathway, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Data for 1929 
concerning amount and source of income and service statistics were collected from 
social agencies of Seattle through questionnaires. 


235. Costs of social service. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. An examination of the costs from 1900 to 1928 of different forms of 
social service in Providence, Rhode Island, including costs of hospitals, education, 
private social agencies (except Catholic religious), public social agencies, and a spe- 
cial analysis of the costs of poor-relief. 


236. Recent trends in state administration of public welfare activities—a project 
related to the work of the President’s Committee on Social Trends. D. W. Willard, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. The study will embrace at least 
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the following in the near future—public welfare activities administered by states, na- 
ture of administrative set-ups in the states, growth of legislation in the field, growth 
of institutional and extra-institutional care and treatment. Use will be made of an 
analysis of public documents, and the general literature, statistical and quantitative 
summaries and analyses, field surveys. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN SOCIOLOGY 
(See also 3, 215) 


237. A study in professional education at Western Reserve University. J. E, 
Cutler, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Maurice R. Davie, Yale 
University, Hartford, Connecticut. Data cover records of the school for fourteen- 
year period, professional careers of 1,280 regularly enrolled students, enrolment of 395 
staff workers of Cleveland social agencies in short courses, and statements from local 
observers regarding community relationships of school. 

238. First moment correlation. G. R. Davies, 313 V. H., University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. A study of the logic of correlation with a view to discovering a valid 
method using average deviations rather than standard deviations, and applicable to 
social data. 

239. Experimentation with an objective index of topography. C. Horace Hamil- 
ton, Blacksburg, Virginia. Vertical and horizontal lines were drawn over a five-hun- 
dred-foot contour interval map of fifty-seven counties in the mountainous section of 
Virginia at regular intervals of three-eighths of an inch representing two and a half 
miles in actual distance. The gross number of intersections between these vertical and 
horizontal lines with the contour lines was counted for each county and divided by 
the number of square miles in the county, to obtain an index of undulation or topog- 
raphy for that county. Such factors as follows were correlated with the array of topo- 
graphic indices—number of members per rural church, per cent of rural population, 
average daily attendance at school, size of farms, size of families, population density, 
etc. Partial- and multiple-correlation technique was used to hold such factors as 
density and farm wealth constant. Experimentation thus far shows the index to be 
about as reliable an index of topography as is any other average for county data or 
conditions, such as the percentage of farm tenants, farm wealth, etc. 

240. An index number for judging communities. Mary Alice Kittinger and J. 0. 
Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Still in prospecting stage. 

241. A scale for measuring social adequacy. Mary J. McCormick, 418 North 
Franklin Street, Manchester, Iowa. Two hundred and forty-nine families, represent- 
ing all social and economic levels, were studied. Certain objective data were secured 
from each family, checked on a mimeographed form, and statistically analyzed ac- 
cording to the method commonly employed in standardizing an objective test. Asa 
result an objective measuring instrument was secured for measuring social adequacy. 

242. An empirical method of measuring partial association. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to obtaina 
method of measuring relationship between two attributes when a third is held con- 
stant comparable to that between variables as expressed in partial coefficients of cor- 
relation. 

243. The “isodent” map as a technique of social research. Jdem. The purpose is 
to provide a technique for showing densities of social phenomena comparable to iso- 
therms and contour lines used in geographical research. The method is a statistical 
one involving the use of ratios and averages. 

244. Some methodological problems in family research. Idem. A critical analysis 
of research in the family, with the introduction of original materials upon the basis of 
which further research techniques are projected. 


245. The agreement of untrained judges concerning personality traits. Mapheus 
Smith, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. A comparison of untrained 
judges, and comparison of judgments with the actual statistical facts about the cases, 
by collecting judgments of first-year sociology students, students in other courses, and 
others, on each of fifty case studies—observation records of children. 
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246. The case study as a method of research in educational sociology. R. L. 
Whitley, School of Education, New York University, New York City. A summary of 
the literature on case-study methods, an analysis of actual studies that have been 
made employing this technique, and a presentation of materials gathered by the writer 
in case studies of one hundred problem and delinquent boys in New York City. Es- 
pecial emphasis in the latter is given to the study of the boy and of the personnel in 
the institutional situation and involves a statement of observations made of the boys 
and ~ the personnel in several institutions for problem and delinquent boys in New 
York City. 

247. Social cartographic analysis. Erle F. Young, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. An attempt to develop methods for analysis of 
mapped data directly from the graphed materials by application of certain statistical 
devices. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the American Sociological Society, held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 
29-31, 1930, had the largest attendance in the history of the organization. 
The registration reached nearly six hundred persons. Members were pres- 
ent from California to Massachusetts and from Minnesota to Texas. 

This meeting of the Society was significant for the number of joint ses- 
sions, including the session with the American Economics Association and 
with the American Political Science Association, one joint session with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and three joint sessions with 
the American Statistical Society. The joint session with the American 
Association for Labor Legislation was on the subject, “Conflict of Public 
and Private Interest in Social Welfare Legislation.”” The section on rural 
sociology had a joint session with the American Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation on the subject “A Social and Economic Program for Sub-marginal 
Agricultural Areas.”’ There was also a joint session of all the social sci- 
ence associations on Social Science Abstracts. 

The central topic of the meeting, “Social Conflict,” dominated both the 
general sessions of the Society and the meetings of the sections. The pres- 
idential address of Professor Howard W. Odum of the University of 
North Carolina was upon the subject of “Regional and Folk Conflict asa 
Field for Sociological Study.” One general session of the Society was 
given over to aspects of race and national conflict. In the meetings of the 
sections, the section on the family had a session on family adjustment and 
conflict, and another on youth and race in family conflict. The section on 
the community had one meeting on “Conflict and Integration in Commu- 
nity Organization,” and another meeting in joint session with the section 
of rural sociology on inter- and intra-community conflicts. The section on 
rural sociology had a session on social conflicts in rural institutions; the 
section on the sociolgy of religion, on the conflict situations affecting reli- 
gion; the section on psychiatry on the relations of psychological conflict 
and group conflict; the section on educational sociology; on the education 
of cultural and racial minorities in the United States; the section on so- 
ciology and social work on cultural conflicts and juvenile delinquency. 
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A new feature of this year’s meeting was the session under the auspices 
of the section on the teaching of sociology given over to the discussion of 
experimental sociology. This section also had a stimulating meeting on 
the teaching of introductory courses in sociology. 

The culminating event of the meeting was the annual dinner of the so- 
ciety. The subject of the evening was “Sociology in the Next Twenty- 
Five Years—Comment, not Prophecy ;” the meeting was presided over by 
E. H. Sutherland, first vice-president, with the following speakers repre- 
senting the different social sciences: E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; Charles E. Merriam, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; R. C. Mills, University of Sidney; E. B. Wilson, Harvard 
University; Edward Sapir, University of Chicago; and W. I. Thomas, 
New York. 

Several significant proposals received the sanction of the Executive 
Committee and of the Society: 

On the basis of a suggestion from the Social Science Research Council, 
it was decided to authorize a survey looking forward to the development 
of a plan of research by the Society, and a committee of seven members, 
with Professor Howard W. Odum as chairman, was appointed. 

In view of the expansion of the work of the Society and the accumula- 
tion of the deficit over the past years, it was voted to increase the member- 
ship dues to $6.00, effective for the year 1932, and to raise the special 
student membership rate to $4.00, effective for the year 1931. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to canvass the question of provid- 
ing representation upon the Executive Committee of the different sections 
of the Society. 

The officers elected for the year 1931 are as follows: president, Emory 
S. Bogardus, University of Southern California; first vice-president, Ells- 
worth Faris, University of Chicago; second vice-president, R. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, University of Michigan; Secretary-treasurer, Herbert Blumer, 
University of Chicago. The newly elected members of the Executive 
Committee are: Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College; Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University; and Robert M. Maclver, Columbia University, to take 
the place of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, resigned. 


Section on rural sociology.—The newly elected officers of the section on 
rural sociology are: chairman, Theodore B. Manny, agricultural econo- 
mist, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York 
City; secretary, Henry J. Burt, University of Missouri; members of the 
committee, Arthur F. Wileden, University of Wisconsin, and Luther Fry, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 
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Membership of the Society—The new members received into the So. 
ciety since our last issue and up to January 15 are as follows: 
Abbott, Mrs. Donald P., 5600 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
Abelsky, Michael, 63 Houghton, Worcester, Mass. 

Ames, William Homer, Bosler Memorial Library, Carlisle, Pa. 
Bartlett, Lester William, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Bird, Philip Smead, 1625 E. 115th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Boie, Miss Maurice, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bowman, Frances, 69 N. Ninth St., Newark, N.J. 

Brown, H. W., 500 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Burchard, Edward L., 1415 E. Fifty-seventh St., Chicago 
Carpenter, Thomas P., 600 N. Euclid Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Cloud, Henry Roe, 4000 E. Twenty-first St., Wichita, Kan. 
Copeland, Lewis C., Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Cottrell, W. Fred, 214 W. Race St., Oxford, Ohio 

Coulter, Charles W., 50 Forest Ave., Delaware, Ohio 

Cowgill, Ella Lee, 2258 Webb Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Day, Miss Erel Jeraldine, 1814 S. Henderson, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Dearnley, Jennie Elizabeth, 130 W. Apsley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dewar, William H., 357 Ninth St., Brooklyn, New York 
Dietrichson, Dagny V., 5224 Irving Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dietz, David Henry, The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 
Edwards, Newton, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Geisert, Harold L., Box 536, University, Ala. 

Hamilton, Arthur B., University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Hanmer, Lee F., 130 E. 22nd St., New York 

Harmon, Gladys Cloyd, The Wuhu General Hospital, Wuhu, Anhwei Province, 

China 
Harris, Erdman, 3041 Broadway, New York 
Hart, Helen, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
Hull, Frances S., 17 Glenwood Apts., College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hutchinson, Everett R., 154 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 
Israel, Esther S., Pine Manor Apts., 49th and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johnson, Christine, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Kelly, Florence M., 1801 New Jersey St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Larsen, Homer T., Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Leverenz, Joseph, 104 N. Julian St., Naperville, Ill. 

Levin, Ida, 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Manning, Walter W., care Manning Publishing Co., 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago 
McCandless, James W., 347 Madison Ave., New York 

McDonnell, Clara J., 1224 Denniston St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McPherson, Mrs. W. H., 2622 N. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 

MacVittie, Alexander, 11770 Ilene Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Milkman, Leah, 3754 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mitchell, L. M.. The American Red Closs, 1709 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Moehlman, C. H., 333 Rockingham St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Murray, Clyde E., 2200 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mursell, George Rex, Box 511, Columbus, Ohio 

Nelson, Thomas H., 347 Madison Ave., New York 

Nimkoff, Meyer F., 1036 S. Beacon St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nimkoff, Frances Lucas, 1036 S. Beacon St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Norlind, Emilia Fogelklon, Karlbergsongen 86 A, Stockholm, Sweden 

O’'Hair, Claire, 301 S. Irving Ave., Chicago 

Ostrow, Manuel P., 700 Church Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pitts, George B., Jr., 1164 E. Fifty-eighth St., Chicago 

Price, Frances E., 1332 First St., Louisville, Ky. 

Price, Minnie, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Priest, Arthur R., 120 South Main St., Oxford, Ohio 

Quig, Katherine E., 3718 Dawson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reid, Cellie H., 4007 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 

Sanderson, Ross W., Institute of Social and Religious Research, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 

Sanford, Raymond P., 2852 East Ninety-first St., Chicago 

Savage, Theodore F., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 

Schultz, Alma, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Seeberg, Elizabeth, 2428 Cliff St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Smelo, Leon S., 8339 Thomson Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Smith, Frank Burchard, 632 N. Hunter St., Stockton, Calif. 

Smith, H. Shelton, 11 Linden St., New Haven, Conn. 

Stephenson, Howard, 4026 West Way, Toledo, Ohio 

Stevens, Clarence D., Box 167, Hampton Institute, Virginia 

Thomas, Ruth, 2038 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Trueblood, Elwyn Judson, Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 

Tyson, Francis D., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tyson, Helen Glenn, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tufts, Joseph P., 401 Granite Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Valentine, Mildred A., Sociology Dept., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Van Camp, Ruth, 1906 E. Eighty-fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Walker, Helen M., 2185 Cummington Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

White, Edwin G., 600 Haven St., Evanston, IIl. 

Wilcox, Lloyd, 72 S. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 

Wiley, S. Wirt, 126 Chadbourne Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


American Sociological Society—The American Sociological Society 
has elected Edward Westermarck, professor of sociology of the University 
of London, to an honorary membership in the Society. Professor Wester- 
marck is author of the History of Human Marriage. 


American Association of University Professors —The annual meeting 
of the American Association of University Professors was held at Cleve- 
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land Saturday, December 27, and Monday, December 29. The program 
included reports on the work of the year by the committees on academic 
freedom and tenure, on student health and athletics, on systems for sab- 
batical years, library service, etc., and discussions of the report on public 
utility corporations published in the May Bulletin and of reports on re- 
quired courses in education and normal amount of teaching and research 
published in the March and May Bulletins. Among the speakers were 
Professor A. C. Ivy, of Northwestern University, who gave an address on 
“The Work of the American Medical Association,” and President Wil- 
kins, who gave an address on “Present Trends in Higher Education.” 


Century of Progress world’s fair —The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has appointed a committee on social science for the world’s fair, to be 
held in Chicago during 1933, to commemorate the city’s one hundredth 
anniversary, the committee to consist of Ray Lyman Wilbur, E. B. Wil- 
son, R. M. Hutchins, H. W. Chase, H. C. Moulton, F. L. Paxson, and 
Shelby M. Harrison. Professor Howard W. Odum, of the University of 
North Carolina, has accepted a position in the division of the social sci- 
ences which has general direction of arrangements for the social science 
exhibits. 


French summer courses at the Sorbonne.—The educational tour in 
France for the summer of 1931 provides for ten weeks of study and travel, 
leaving New York about June 25 and returning September 4. Six weeks 
will be given to study with professors of the University of France, includ- 
ing field work in conducted visits in and about Paris during the study 
period. There will be also, at the end of the course of study, an academic 
tour through Western France or Switzerland and Italy. For information 
and registration address Professor Leon Vallas, Hunter College, Park 
Avenue and Sixty-eighth, New York City; Professor Stephen H. Bush, 
head of department of romance languages, University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
or Professor McBride Perigord, head of the French department, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California. 


German Sociological Society Congress —The Seventh Congress of the 
German Sociological Society was held in Berlin September 29 to October 
1. Professor Ferdinand Tonnies and Professor Leopold von Wiese, the 
president and secretary, respectively, of the Society, were re-elected. The 
Congress was well attended, and the program was varied. The subject, 
“The Press and Public Opinion,” was presented by Professors Car] Brink- 
mann and Hans von Eckhardt and was discussed by a number of invited 
representatives of the press and institutes of journalism, and by members 
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of the Society. The section on methodology, over which Professor Werner 
Sombart presided, dealt primarily with the function of concepts in sci- 
ence and the logic of sociology. The division on the sociology of art was 
enlivened by a methodological statement by Professor von Wiese and 
papers by Professors Kurt Breysig and E. Rothacker. Another section 
was that on sociography, in which Professor Tonnies reviewed the history 
of social research in Germany. Empirical investigations made by Ameri- 
can sociologists received special mention. The final session was devoted 
to the division of political sociology, which had for its subject the German 
tribes. Professor W. Hellpach discussed the anthropological and psycho- 
logical foundations for research in the tribal divisions of the present-day 
German population, and Professor J. Nadler discussed the literary and 
historical research techniques that might apply to the problem of folk and 
tribal history. 


Party to visit Russia——Because of the interest which has been ex- 
pressed in the visit of Professor Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, 
and his party to Russia last summer, plans are being made to organize a 
similar group to go to Russia during the summer of 1931. This party will 
meet in Berlin on July 6, 1931, and spend five weeks in Russia, visiting 
the industrial centers, financial institutions, schools, courts, workers’ 
clubs, co-operative farms, museums and places of historical interest. Any- 
one who is interested in joining this party should communicate with Roy 
H. Mackay, Columbia University, New York City. 


President’s Research Committee on Social Trends.—The President’s 
Research Committee is studying social changes in the United States pri- 
marily in order to bring together information which may help the public 
to solve the problems created by these changes. The Committee has as- 
signed twenty-seven separate investigations to research workers in various 
lines, as follows: 


I 


1. Mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries as agencies of social 
change.—W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 

2. Changes in our economic organizations and their social consequences.— 
Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University. 

3. Communication, mobility, and the dissemination of news.—Malcolm Wil- 
ley, University of Minnesota, and Stuart Rice, University of Pennsylvania. 

4. Population trends and their consequences.—Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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5. Utilization of land and natural resources.—O. E. Baker, United States De. 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C, 
E. G. Tryon, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 

6. Trends in education Charles H. Judd, School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

7. Our changing social attitude Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 


II 

8. Social and economic status of racial and ethnic groups.—T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

9. The vitality of the American People——Edgar Sydenstricker, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

10. The changing family —W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 

11. The changing status of women in occupations, politics, and other activi- 
ties outside the home.—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago. 

12. The child and youth in society—Lawrence K. Frank, 72 Perry Street, 
New York City. 

13. Occupations and the activities of the unoccupied—Ralph Hurlin, 130 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


14. The changing réle of labor and labor groups in our social structure — 
Leo Wolman, 11 Union Square, New York City. 

15. Religious organizations.—Luther Fry, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

16. Associations, community life, and recreation—Jesse Steiner, Tulane 
University. 

17. The arts:—Frederick Keppel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

18. Consumption habits.—Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York City. 

19. Rural life—Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New York City; 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 

20. Urban problems.—R. D. McKenzie, University of Michigan. 


IV 

21. Law and legal institutions —Charles E. Clark and William O. Douglass 
of the Yale Law School and Donald Slesinger of the University of Chicago. 

22. Private agencies for social welfare——Dr. Sydnor Walker, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 

23. Public welfare-—Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina. 

24. Public health and medicine —Harry H. Moore, Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care, 910 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D.C 

25. Trends in public administration—Leonard D. White, University of 
Chicago. 

26. Extension and distribution of governmental functions—C. H. Wooddy, 
University of Chicago. 
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of Chicago. 


27. Social trends and government trends.—Charles E. Merriam, University i 
These studies are being made under the direction of a committee con- 
sisting of: Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman, Columbia University; Charles 1 
E. Merriam, University of Chicago; William F. Ogburn, University of il ! 
Chicago; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and Shelby iW | 
M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. Professor Ogburn is the director i fj 
of the study and Professor Odum is assistant director. i} | 


Social Science Research Council—The University of Chicago Press 
announces the publication of Methods in Social Science, edited by Stuart ' | 
A. Rice, of the University of Pennsylvania. This project was originated 
and sponsored by the Committee on Scientific Method of the Social Sci- : 
ence Research Council, the chairmen of which were Professor Horace Se- iy 
crist, of Northwestern University, and Professor Robert M. Maclver, of | 
Columbia University. The volume is made up, according to the Fore- | 
word, of “a series of interpretations of the scientific methods employed by 
authors of significant contributions to social science. In most instances 4 
these interpretations are case analyses, that is, each relates to a specific i 
piece of work by a specific individual author.” Fifty-two case analyses of | 
scientific method are organized under nine sections, as follows: “The De- | 
limitation of Fields of Inquiry”; “The Definition of Objects of Investiga- } 
tion”; “The Establishment of Units and Scales”; “Attempts to Dis- 
cover Spatial Distributions and Temporal Sequences”; “Interpretations i 
of Change as a Developmental Stage”; “Interpretations of Temporal 
Sequences with Consideration of Special Types of ‘Causation’ ”; “Inter- 
pretations of Relationship among Unmeasured Factors”; “Attempts to i 
Determine Relations among Measured but Experimentally Uncontrolled i 
Factors”; “Attempts to Determine Quantitative Relations among Meas- 
ured and Experimentally Controlled Factors.” 


the publication of Te General Strike, by Wilfrid H. Crook. This is a his- 
tory of the theory and practice of the general strike, with an intensive 
study of the dramatic and typical examples of its practice in Belgium, 
Sweden, Holland, Russia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the United 
States, South America, and the Orient. i 


Bowdoin College —The University of North Carolina Press announces 


Ohio State University.—H. A. Miller has recently returned after a fif- i} 
teen months’ tour around the world. i) 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin —A memorial service was { | 
held on July 27, 1930, in honor of Frederick Redman Clow, formerly pro- i} 
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fessor of sociology and economics at Oshkosh State Teachers College. Dr, 
Clow died on July 9, 1930. The meeting was devoted to review of varioys 
aspects of his life and work by persons who were best acquainted with 
them. These addresses were published by the State Teachers College as 
Bulletin No. 126, Vol. XXV, December, 1930. Among the more impor- 
tant of Dr. Clow’s contributions to the literature of sociology are Pringi- 
ples of Educational Sociology, published in 1919 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, and Bibliographies on Educational Sociology, published as the First 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, 


Tulane University.—Professor Earl D. Myers, of the school of social 
service administration, University of Chicago, who has returned to this 
country from two years’ study of child welfare laws in Germany, will 
teach courses in sociology and social work during the winter and spring 
quarters, 1931. 


University of Chicago—Under the new plan of organization, the 
Senior College and graduate work of the University is divided into four 
divisions: on social sciences, on humanities, on biology, on physical sci- 
ences. Beardsley Ruml of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation has 
been appointed dean of the division of social sciences, which will include 
the departments of anthropology, economics, education, geography, his- 
tory, home economics, political science, and sociology. 

Professor Ellsworth Faris, who taught at Tulane University in the au- 
tumn quarter, has returned to his work at the University of Chicago for 
the remainder of the year. 

Dr. Louis Wirth, who has been absent during the past year in Ger- 
many under a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, is 
now teaching in the department of sociology. In Germany he specialized 
in two fields: on the development and present status of sociology and on 
urban sociology. 

In the summer quarter Professor Floyd N. House of the University of 
Virginia will give the course on the “History of Sociology in the United 
States,’ and Professor Everett C. Hughes of McGill University will give 
a new course on social institutions. 


University of Denver —Walter E. Sikes, who has been an instructor in 
the Hardwicke Boys’ School, Narsinghpur, India, for the past six years, 
is giving courses in the department of sociology. Mr. Sikes is a graduate 
of the University of Denver and was an Oxford student during the years 
1920-23. 

Miss Florence R. Day, of the school of applied social sciences of West- 
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ern Reserve University, will give courses in social case work and will di- 
rect social service work with the Denver agencies for the winter and spring 
quarters. 


University of Missouri —William C. Smith will teach in the depart- 
ment of sociology during the summer. 


Western Reserve University—Henry M. Busch has resigned as asso- 
ciate professor of group work at the Western Reserve School of Applied 
Social Sciences, to become professor of adult education and director of the 
Division of Informal Adult Education at Cleveland College—the down- 
town college of Western Reserve University specializing in the field of 
informal and formal adult education. 


Yale University—The Sterling Fellowships established to stimulate 
scholarship and advanced research in all fields of knowledge are open to 
graduates of Yale University and other approved universities and col- 
leges in the United States and foreign countries, to both men and women, 
whether graduate students, or instructors or professors when on leave of 
absence, who desire to carry on studies and investigations under the di- 
rection of the faculty of the graduate school at Yale University or in af- 
filiation with that body. The Sterling Fellowships are awarded primarily 
to persons who have had such training and experience in research as is in- 
dicated by the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In some instances awards 
are made to students who desire to complete their work for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. The stipends of the Fellowships range from $1,000 to $2,500 or 
more, dependent upon the previous experience of the recipient and the 
character of the proposed investigation. For special purposes, such as 
completing a specific investigation, awards of less than $1,000 may be 
made. Applications for these Fellowships must be submitted by March 1, 
addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School of Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, on blanks which may be obtained from him. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Charles W. Margold, who has been studying social conditions in Rus- 
sia and in Europe, is now at work on three books, which will be completed 
shortly: (1) The Facts of Marriage and Divorce—An International 
Study from Earliest Times to the Present Day; (2) The Facts of Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Soviet Russia; (3) Man and Woman in Marriage 
and at Divorce—An International Study. 

William J. Blackburn, Jr., is in charge of the Franklin County (in- 
cluding Columbus) survey of criminal justice. 
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G. W. Sarvis, formerly of Hiram College, now professor of compara- 
tive religion in the Disciples Foundation at Nashville, Tennessee, is on an 
investigating trip to China. 

A. D. Gilbert, who resigned from Defiance College in June, 1930, is 
now associated with the state welfare department at Columbus in connec- 
tion with the work of classifying prisoners. 

A revised edition of Hayes’ Jntroductory Sociology has recently been 
published by Appleton. Professor Hayes had rewritten large parts of the 
book before his death and left fairly complete notes on the rest. 

The University of North Carolina Press announces the publication of 
A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, by Virginia P. Robinson. 

R. B. Stevens of Elmira College is arranging a European trip for the 
summer of 1931 with the emphasis upon social life and institutions in 
order to be of real value to sociologists, social workers, socially-minded 
citizens and students. 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


The editors of the American Journal of Sociology are sending to univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States blanks requesting information on 
dissertations in progress by candidates for higher degrees in sociology. If 
any department of sociology does not receive a request, it is asked to 
send in the name of the student, degrees now held with name of institution 
conferring, degree sought, title of dissertation, probable date of comple- 
tion of work, and name of institution where the work is being carried on. 
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The Effect of Western Influence on Native Civilizations in the Ma- 
lay Archipelago. Edited by B. ScHRIEKE. Batavia, Java: Royal 
Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, 1929. Pp. vii+-247. 


For a number of years European governments with extensive colonial 
possessions have made some effort to train their civil servants in ethnology 
and primitive languages. In France the Institut d’Ethnologie and certain 
faculties in the University of Paris, and in Holland the universities of 
Leyden and Utrecht, provide such instruction for colonial administrators; 
the British Colonial Office also promotes this sort of training for its civil 
servants. 

But the great recent increase in interest in the practical utilization of 
anthropological knowledge is probably due to the World War, which 
brought about reconsideration of governmental policies toward the back- 
ward peoples. At any rate, there is now a marked disposition to bring the 
knowledge of the ethnologist and the problems of the administrator, edu- 
cator, and welfare worker into a common forum for discussion. In 1920 
Professor J. L. Myers delivered the presidential address to the Royal An- 
thropological Institute on “The Science of Man in the Service of the 
State.” In 1927 the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures was organized. Its organ, Africa, first appearing in January, 
1928, stated the purpose of the Institute: “It will attempt to relate the 
results of research to the actual life of the African people and to discover 
how the investigations undertaken by scientific workers may be made 
available for the solution of the pressing questions that are the concern 
of all those who, as administrators, educators, health and welfare work- 
ers, or traders, are working for the good of Africa. ... . It will be a 
connecting link between science and life.” In April of this year appeared 
Oceania, a quarterly to be “guided by the view that anthropology is no 
longer to be treated as an academic subject having a purely theoretical in- 
terest, but can and should be a science of immediate practical value, more 
particularly in relation to the government and education of native peo- 
ples.” And the current (14th) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
includes an extensive article by C. G. Seligman on the topic “Anthro- 
pology, Applied.” 
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The volume here reviewed is another expression of this point of view, 
At the Third Pacific Science Congress, which met in Tokyo in 1926, a 
resolution provided that the utilization of anthropological knowledge be 
made a subject of prime importance for discussion at the next Congress, 
As chairman of a committee created to put this resolution into effect, 
Dr. Schrieke, professor of sociology of the faculty of law, Batavia, col- 
lected the papers published here. They constitute a scientific presentation 
of the experiences of a dozen students and administrators in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

While these papers do not attempt to divide up the field of inquiry in 
any systematic manner, they nevertheless possess a degree of unity. All 
of them lie between speculative theory on the one hand and programs of 
policy on the other. They are unimpassioned descriptions of the results 
of contact between native and European peoples by scientifically minded 
persons who have intimate acquaintance with the field in which they 
write. A disposition is manifest to view the expansion of Western Euro- 
pean capitalistic economy and governmental interference neither as wick- 
ed nor commendable, but simply as the initiating mechanism for a series 
of changes which tend to take a typical form. The changes examined are 
more than changes in birth-rate and death-rate, but have to do with the 
modification of old institutions and attitudes and the rise of new ones in 
response to new situations. “We see that the fate of a small piece of 
jungle occupied by a primitive tribe in the Indies can depend on an inven- 
tion of the West.” The introduction of a monetary system, with the idea 
of surplus production for export, “causes a complete revolution in the out- 
look on life.” ‘The demand for a law of inheritance for the children is 
heard in genealogical communities, as for instance that of the matriarchal 
Minangkabau, where the self-earned wealth of the individual used to pass 
to the undivided family possessions on his death.” Conflicts result be- 
tween the traditional society and the individual who is no longer so de- 
pendent upon the local kinship group. The more educated can articulate 
the accompanying distress and, able now to see themselves as the larger 
outer world sees them, they become restless, nationalistic, perhaps com- 
munistic. “Desire has touched them.” The general summary which Dr. 
Schrieke appends, including these points, takes the character of a sci- 
entific hypothesis. 

This procedure—the making available, to those having administrative 
or reform programs, the knowledge of ethnologists and administrators, at 
the same time utilizing these extensive experiences in the exploration of 
this field of race relations toward the formulation of descriptive hy- 
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potheses—is to be continued in a volume planned for the Fifth Pacific 
Science Congress, to meet in Vancouver in 1932. This later volume is to 
represent the entire Pacific area. 


RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tepoztldn, A Mexican Village: a Study of Folk Life. By RoBERT 
REDFIELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. viii 
+247. $3.00. 

This study of a Mexican village must not be missed by anyone inter- 
ested in the study of culture. Objective, well-written, full of acute analyti- 
cal suggestion about the dynamics of culture processes, the book is a beau- 
tiful example of sensitive observation and reporting during nine months 
in the field. It is an inevitable choice for courses utilizing first-hand rec- 
ords of cultural material. 

The appearance of a Tepoztlén, of a Gold Coast and the Slum, a Mid- 
dletown, as well as of such individual case records as Shaw’s The Jack- 
Roller, suggests the question of the relationship of such studies to social 
science. Are the ends of science to be served by undertaking as many as 
possible of such case studies of communities and individuals and by de- 
veloping them along present lines? 

Discussions of the nature of science and of whether study A is “more 
scientific” than study B tend to be relatively sterile. The vogue of de- 
scriptive studies in contemporary social research suggests, however, the 
utility of questioning their réle in the scientific process. 

Social science will grow through the asking of ever more precisely fo- 
cused questions and their exploration by nicely adjusted techniques. As 
such, should not the omnibus, wide-focus study be regarded either (1) as 
a prelude to science, a relatively crude affair useful mainly to the extent 
that it raises precisely focused questions for further study, or (2) as use- 
ful primarily to the extent that it assembles its material according to a 
pattern allowing precise comparison with other such studies? In other 
words, on the first of these points, there is no science without hypotheses, 
and unless case studies of individuals and of communities are deliberately 
planned as scouting expeditions for hypotheses, as a coming ur for air and 
looking around to get one’s bearings before diving again to the main busi- 
ness of science, they may come perilously close to journalism. There is 
no question that a fresh look-see at a total situation frequently affords 
new hypotheses, but if such a blunt scientific tool is not employed with 
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this end deliberately in view, its use is as little to be justified as science in 
1930 as the utilization of a stone axe to fell a tree. 

Turning to the second point, the comparability of these studies, one 
sees as yet small hope for such scientific use. Tepoztidn employs one 
series of categories, The Gold Coast and the Slum another, Middletown 
another, and so on. In so far as ethnology has been content to study 
things as objects—material traits, ceremonies, and so on—there has been 
considerable chance for comparing the identical aspects of different cul- 
tures. The rise of social anthropology, however, with its emphasis upon 
the dynamics of culture processes viewed as the interaction of culture and 
personality, has thrown the situation again into chaos. 

Redfield straddles both the old static and the newer dynamic approach: 
He has a chapter under the old-type heading, “The Material Culture,” 
followed by newer ways of assembling cultural data such as “The 
Rhythms of the Social Life,” and “The Ritual of Life and Death.” He 
skimps the treatment of the rdle of money in this culture and of the pat- 
terns of training the young, but uses an excellent device in giving “A 
Tepoztecan Book of Days.” The point is, however, that studies of this 
sort reflect too much the happy devices congenial to the observer either 
before, or not uncommonly after, he has completed his field work and be- 
gins to make a book of his notes. 

Does all of this suggest that the utility for science of these total-situa- 
tion cultural case studies might be greatly increased if some tentative de- 
cision could be reached as to minimum patterns to be studied and data 
wanted on each pattern? What do students of economic behavior want of 
Firth, Redfield, and others? Such a field as child development can get 
even greater help from such studies as Growing Up in New Guinea if the 
Margaret Meads who do these studies can be given problems on which 
light is wanted by researchers in child study. Likewise, such books as 
Tepoztlén can provide invaluable materials for students of comparative 
religious behavior to the extent that the latter can arm the Redfields with 
categories for collecting ultimately comparable data. 

It will be easy to jeer, “Applying the Ford assembly line to research!” 
at the above. It should be noted, though, that there is no suggestion to 
limit the data to be gathered to such minimum essentials. If the hy- 
potheses on which light is sought are conceived in terms of persistent 
patterns of behavior rather than in static or in abstracted conceptual 
terms, it seems unlikely that a future Tepoztldn would be in any sense 
cramped in the making, while its value to science would be vastly en- 


hanced. 
Rosert S. Lynp 
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Fugitive Papers. By RussELL GorDON SmitH. New York: Colum- 

bia University Press, 1930. Pp. 119. 

“This book is the best introduction to sociology that has ever been 
written,” says Professor Giddings in his Foreword to this remarkable 
book. There are several features that make it unusual. In the first place 
it isa very thin book, only 119 pages. There are not many words but they 
are put together with a skill and charm that play upon the emotions and 
mind of the reader and reveal the writer as a person of intellectual and 
spiritual power. The author has style. It is also unusual in that it is a 
collection of classroom notes, fragments of lectures, parts of books that 
were not to be, found and published by friends after the author’s death. 
There is a certain informality and freshness about these sketches, under 
such titles as, “Youth and the Moral Code,” “The Culture-Area Concept,” 
“Christmas 1917,” “The Philosophy of a Fool,” “The Individual and So- 
ciety,” not to be found in textbooks where personality is usually ironed 
out. 

It is easy to realize from these writings how Russell Smith was a great 
teacher. He was taken on as a young man by Dean Hawkes of Columbia 
College, in an emergency or in desperation. Not much was expected. But 
the students went wild over him. His classes doubled and redoubled. 
And then he became sick again and had to spend long stretches every year 
or so on his back in a hospital bed. 

Here is a sample of the sparkle found on every few pages and, it is said, 
in every lecture. 

We are accustomed, most of us, to look upon society and human affairs 
through the stained windows of emotion and prejudice. Science, like an austere 
and over scrupulous old maid holds up a skinny finger and says in a cracked 
voice: “Stop, listen more attentively, look more carefully with these.” And she 
hands us microscopes, and vibration recorders, and statistical methods. .. . . No 
one believes more firmly than I do in the power of science to transform human 
life; and no one clings more tenaciously to the faith that east of the rising sun 
and west of the evening star lie flowered fields in which our fancy still may play. 
.. .. The sadness that dwells in the heart of beauty becomes articulate only 
in the bitter sweetness of a Chopin Nocturne. And I have never seen the mi- 
croscope that could fathom the unclouded life-dawn in the eyes of children. 
... . Science has not robbed life of its mystery nor us of our faith in life’s 
possibilities. It has limited its field, rigidly definited its terms, definitely stated 
its postulates, arbitrarily selected its standards of truth. Farther than this it 
does not seek to go. 


Or consider this rollicking bit, observed as the book falls open: 


A billion years ago the Ironic Artificer brought together in magic combina- 
tion those tiny electronic universes which go now by the names of carbon, hy- 
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drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorous. Three lusty cheers resound- 
ed in Heaven as the first protozoan timidly tried out his dimpled pseudopodia in 
the scorching archaeozoic slime. Ages and ages of agonizing evolution passed 
and then one hot Thursday afternoon the grandfather of old Pithecanthropus 
erectus climbed down from his arboreal boudoir and stood up on his hind legs, 
Here was the first faint intimation of the Babbitt that was to be. 


There is an occasional devastating criticism (which I shall not quote) 
of some of our contemporary sociologists, and the author is unsparing 
when attacking what he considers to be false gods. But to the outside ob- 
server there is no brutality, no rancor, no sneer in these deadly thrusts; 
and whether one agrees or not, it is necessary to admit these thrusts are 
made with a certain elegance and good manner characteristic of the trained 
duelist. 

His friends often spoke of him enthusiastically as the most brilliant 
graduate student that the sociology department at Columbia had ever 
had. But he never published. And he apparently worked little with data; 
though there were beginnings of books and a few articles. Perhaps it was 
because he had only one lung and had so little strength. But Smith was a 
man who loved to read and read and to spend long but delightful hours in 
discussion, at which he was exceptionally keen. And there is a negative 
correlation between the research output on the one hand and the learning 
that comes from wide reading on the other. Smith was exceptionally 
learned, wise, and critical. 

The book is full of beautiful ger 1s born in intellectual play, and it has 
some very keen analyses of social theories in a few of the papers. But by 
its nature it is not systematic nor an exposition of science. The title is 
excellent, Fugitive Papers. I would amend Mr. Giddings’ enthusiastic ac- 
claim by saying that “it is the best introduction to an introduction of so- 
ciology that has ever been written.” But what a lot of intellectual stimu- 
lation there is in it and what an opportunity it must have been to have sat 
in his classes! 

Smith used to tell the boys about the Blessed Trinity that he loved to 
worship—Beauty, Laughter, and Love. “I make this my valedictory: 
that it matters little whether you retain in memory the facts and theories 
with which we have perhaps merely bemused ourselves these many weary 
months; it matters only that through the worship of the aforementioned 
Blessed Trinity you keep burning always at white heat the living fire of 
fortitude. For when that goes out, the rest is madness—just plain stark 
madness, in the darkness of which there is no beauty and no laughter and 
no love.” And then the tragic end. But then we have left us these few 
beautiful glimpses into that rare personality. 


WILLIAM F. OcBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Animism Magic and the Divine King. By GrzA RoHEmm. New 
York: A. A. Knopf & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+-390. $5.00. 


Those who have followed the drift of psychoanalytic theory and have 
read Geza Roheim’s article, “Hungarian Calendar Customs” (Journal of 
Royal Anthropological Institute, LV [1926], 90), will hardly be surprised 
to learn that he has written a book which traces all culture and psychical 
manifestations to “the tendency for fission” and the “resistance against 
the repetition of fission” in the “original cells that contained life” (p. 
381). 

Since everyone agrees “that our own individual attitudes are modelled 
on phylogenetic experience” and that “super-organic evolution” is “trace- 
able to organic’”’ (pp. 222-23), the author undertakes to comb the range 
of man’s cultural activities for evidences of “autotomy” and a “part... . 
separated from the whole.” 

In definitive terms at strategic intervals Roheim pauses to tell us that 
“It is in coitus that a part is separated from the whole” (p. 5); that this 
expenditure of the semen is the unconscious equivalent of castration (p. 
5); that in terms of the original protoplastic cell this is death. Soul is the 
“sublimation of the male member” (p. 25). The primal catastrophe ac- 
counts for the anxiety of the primitive man in regard to the severed parts 
of his body (p. 58). The nature of animism and magic is now unmistaka- 
ble. The medicine-man, as well as the magician, is the embodiment of 
“the two aspects of castration and coitus” (pp. 183, 187). The Primal 
Horde is a “repetition of the evolution that led to the specific function of 
gametic cells” (p. 233). The King is a more modern version of the leader 
of the Primal Horde (p. 252), his ascent to the throne is coitus (p. 248), 
scapegoats pay the penalty for the more tenebrous counterpart of the life- 
giving act (p. 260). In addition, Dr. Roheim has proved the existence of 
a rutting season for the proto-human members of the “Primal Horde” 
(pp. 268, 282, 297, 304), though a large body of biologists have lately 
succeeded in disproving the same for anthropoid apes and monkeys (Ro- 
heim, G., Australian Totemism [1925], pp. 268, 282, 297, 304). 

The author’s prescription for mankind is the usual psychoanalytic dose. 
“But Liberty has always been more a fiction than a reality, and the his- 
tory of mankind appears to be a series of hardly successful attempts to 
attain genital primacy” (p. 386). 

We think this conclusion deserves a historical note. Freud, when he at- 
tempted to generalize from his clinical data was misled by the inadequate 
anthropology of the “Totem and Taboo” days, and formulated a thesis of 
a primeval catastrophe, the penumbra of which mankind cannot escape. 
Freud is great enough to loom above his error. His disciples are circum- 
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scribed by it. Otto Rank changed only the incident of disaster. The trau- 
ma of birth became the prototype of the parricide. But he, like Freud, 
can grant mankind only sublimation, partial release from tension of the 
pall that overhangs, but never satisfaction (Otto Rank, “Psychoanalysis 
as General Psychology,” Mental Hygiene, X, No. 1 [1924]; and §, 
Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, pp. 52-53). With Roheim this 
train of thought has reached its logical destination and, we hope, an im- 
passe. 
Morris E. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Times, the United States, 1900-1925. Vol. III, Pre-War Amer- 
ica. By Mark SULLIVAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. Pp. xvii+585. $5.00. 

History is the art of re-creating the past. The man who does it credita- 
bly and accurately is a historian. By such a test Mark Sullivan ranks high 
as a historian—far higher than many an uninspired author of a wooden 
doctoral dissertation. 

Sullivan’s Our Times has already become an American classic. Two 
volumes have depicted the transition of America from the nineteenth- to 
the twentieth-century mode. The present volume is devoted primarily to 
the “Reign of Theodore I,” with special emphasis on his second term. 
While paying adequate tribute to the energy and versatility of Roosevelt, 
Mr. Sullivan seems congenial toward the now general verdict of historians 
that there was much more noise than action to the Theodorian cycle. 
Whatever Roosevelt’s intentions, it is certain that in his case achievement 
never caught up with resonance. Indeed, Taft, supposed to have betrayed 
Roosevelt’s strenuosity and principles, put through as much substantial 
progressive legislation. 

In commenting on other leading public figures of the day, Sullivan cer- 
tainly overrates Hughes as a reformer and progressive, even though it 
may be impossible to overeulogize the vigor and logic of the Hughes men- 
tality. “Charles the Baptist” got high blood-pressure over Saratoga rac- 
ing and conventions packed by “Bill’’ Barnes, but he never got warmed 
up over New York traction scandals and other corporate abuses of his 
day. Hughes has ever been more passionate about “clean” politics than 
over clean economics. 

La Follette is underestimated to an equal degree. Though Mr. Sullivan 
concedes La Follette’s courage and integrity, he leaves the impression that 
the Wisconsin crusader failed to get ahead because he was an utterly “im- 
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possible” person, which is none other than the old gag which furnished the 
Rooseveltians with the alibi under which they stole the Progressive nomi- 
nation from “Fighting Bob” in 1912. Taft is treated with eminent fair- 
ness. 
Ralph Easley will be pained at the photograph of Bill Haywood, in 
which the audacious leader of the mine workers is represented as a dapper 
movie hero, more devastating than Jack Gilbert himself. 

There is much juice in the treatment of the political battles of the 
Roosevelt period, especially the run-in with Ben Tillman over the rail- 
road-rate bill maneuvers. Ample attention is also given to Roosevelt’s 
non-political squabbles, such as his controversy with Long and the alleged 
“nature-fakers.” 

As in the earlier volumes, so here, perhaps, the most entertaining sec- 
tion of the book is the sketches of everyday life from 1904 to 1908. There 
are splendid surveys of music, styles, amusements, technology, and the 
like. It was the age when the movie, motor car, wireless, steel Pullman 
cars, and skyscrapers were just on the horizon. The airplane and the radio 
were being conceived. The “second industrial revolution” was only get- 
ting under way. 

All in all, the total impression given by the book is that of the great 
challenge of today. In a material sense the age of Roosevelt seems almost 
prehistoric: there is the mold and dust of the museum over it all. But 
in a political and intellectual way the days of Theodore seem progressive, 
almost revolutionary, compared to the ice age of Coolidge and the debacle 
of Hoover and his commissions. 

Modern civilization seems to be a race between the Twentieth Century 
Limited and the political dodo bird. The new machinery whizzes by and 
the skyscrapers penetrate the blue, but the same old phrase-mills operate 
in the District of Columbia and the state capitols. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL OF Socrat RESEARCH 


Black Yeomanry: Life on St. Helena Island. By HENRY WooFTER, 
Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp.x+291. 

Behind Mud Walls. By CHARLOTTE VIALL WISER and WILLIAM H. 
Wiser. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. x-++-180. 
$1.50. 

Both these books express results of community-survey projects. In 
both cases the community studied was one of simple folk peoples, illit- 
erate rather than preliterate, held within and forming a part of a civilized 
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national political and economic organization. Except that Mr. Woofter 
and his associates were able to supplement their observations by the use 
of published statistics and historical documents, both groups of investiga- 
tors obtained their information as does the social anthropologist: by liy- 
ing intimately with the people and learning their ways at first hand. The 
books that have resulted differ chiefly because in the one case the investi- 
gators were trained as social scientists, while in the other case the writers 
are missionaries. The missionaries’ account is the more intimate, but the 
less useful. 

St. Helena is one of the South Carolina sea islands. Since the Civil War 
the negro population has been one of small land-owning farmers. The 
boll weevil has brought diversified crops, and has stimulated migration to 
the cities. Though isolated and unprogressive, the people are healthy, 
happy, and free from serious abuses. Under Rossa B. Cooley and Grace 
B. House, the Penn School has brought added interest and opportunity 
to the people’s lives. 

Black Yeomanry summarizes the results achieved by half a dozen spe- 
cialists; the details are to follow in later volumes. Intensive case studies 
and full documentation are not given here. But the thirteen chapters give 
a straightforward account of the essentials of custom and institution on 
St. Helena. One may wish for a fuller and more intimate description, but 
one recognizes reliability and freedom from distortion. 

It is apparent that in a study such as this, historical and “functional” 
viewpoint cannot be kept apart. The chapter on “Songs and Stories” 
traces the island folklore to seventeenth-century English sources and to 
the early hymnals; African elements are extremely few. In other chapters 
the question of origins is felt to be important. 


It is well-nigh impossible to account for such an institution as the praise 
house and such a custom as the shout, without knowledge of the organization of 
the ante-bellum plantation. The manner in which the Negroes acquired their 
land accounts in part for their attitude towards its ownership [p. 258]. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wiser, with their two small children, spent several years 
in Karimpur in order “‘to make a Survey of the social, religious and eco- 
nomic life of a fairly typical North Indian village.” With the missionary’s 
courage, and without any intermediary (such as Penn School) to help 
them, they overcame the great difficulties: suspicion and distrust, filth 
and disease, and cultural and linguistic differences. Judging by the Wisers’ 
picture (if anything oversympathetic), almost any of us would prefer to 
be a native of St. Helena than of Karimpur, where, due to caste, economic 
inequality, and an extensive system of extortion and tyranny, ancient 
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abuses are rooted like old trees and the poor and lowly are hopelessly poor 
and lowly. 

The book contains fascinating and intriguing glimpses of village life— 
of how, for example, the caste system actually operates in a small village 
community. But these are no more than glimpses. A casual anecdote, in- 
troduced for another purpose, lets us know that the lower-caste men have 
traditional stories ridiculing the Brahmans, and that if Brahmans over- 
hear them they are infuriated. A body of full and accurate materials on 
just this one point would be more useful than this whole volume. But 
after all the authors were not making a survey; primarily they were acting 
as missionaries. Their account reveals themselves quite as much as it 
does the people of Karimpur. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Puritan Mind. By HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 301. $3.50. 


Columbia University has recently established a division of religious 
studies. It has put it in the hands of men trained in science, philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, and the social sciences. This is the most epoch- 
making step in the formal study of religion since the decline of paganism. 

Ever since the rise of Christianity it has been held that nobody could 
speak with authority on religion except the priest and theologian. The 
recognition that religion is a phase of secular human behavior to be 
studied as we would any other aspect of human activity is as revolution- 
ary as it is sensible. The long-debated question of the “expert” in the 
field of religion is at last settled, and settled as it should be. 

Professor Schneider is an able philosopher and publicist of the Dewey 
training and tradition. He is director of the new division of religious 
studies. Here he publishes his first volume in the field, an account of the 
degradation of Puritan idealism into Yankee self-righteousness and of 
the development of that typical American union of prayer and profit. 

To understand the Puritan the modern reader must comprehend the 
differences in social control and cultural perspective. The clergy had com- 
plete control of the interpretation of life and morals: 

Today it is the school-teacher, the novelist, the editor of home libraries, the 
playwright, and the popular writer on science, evolution and sundry other things 
in which he is not versed, who are shaping our conception of the general scheme 
of human life. But at the time of the founding of New England, the clergy had 
almost complete monopoly of this field. 
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The relative scale of values held by the Puritan and the modern must 
likewise be understood in terms of the altogether different conception of 
the history and destiny of man. According to the Puritans: 

History began in the mind of God, and its structure was essentially moral 
and dramatic, being the familiar story of the revolt of subjects against their 
sovereign. The final act, or, as the Puritans called it, the last period, was already 
far spent. Soon history would give place to final judgment and moral perfec- 
tion; the villains would be eternally damned, and the heroes eternally united to 
God, their author and end. Thus to all eternity this epic of God’s glory would 
be recited and admired by God and by all rational creatures who could appre- 
ciate dramatic beauty and moral justice. .... 

For us, human history begins with the anthropoid apes and is organized about 
the idea of the gradual development of modern civilization out of the life of 
primitive man, a process which we sometimes call progress, sometimes merely 
evolution, and which we believe will continue until human life disappears from 
this cooling planet. 


Professor Schneider traces the origins and nature of the “Holy Com- 
monwealth”; sketches the doctrinal holy wars in behalf of salvation, 
cults, and denominations; tells us of the temporary eclipse of the sense of 
sin and the subsequent great awakening to awareness of guilt and de- 
pravity under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards and others; indicates 
the result of the growth of interest in English theology and philosophy; 
shows the effects of American independence on Puritanism and vice versa; 
and concludes with a chapter on “ungodly Puritans,” such as Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The author says in his prologue that if he succeeds “‘in sketching the 
basic themes of Puritanism in America against a background of their so- 
cial habitat, and in describing the effect of events on the lives and deaths 
of these themes” he will have fulfilled the task he set for himself. We may 
cheerfully concede that he has done his job and done it well. 

One might, perhaps, quarrel with his including Franklin as a “Puri- 
tan,” chiefly, apparently on account of his glorification of thrift and fru- 
gality. Franklin’s thrift was hardly of that sanctimonious type which 
marked off the Puritan variety. Nor was he deeply concerned with sin and 
the Christian epic. Neither did he care to interfere with his brother’s 
pleasures. But a debate on these points must not prevent hearty commen- 
dation of a first-rate piece of work in social and intellectual history. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 


New SCHOOL OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 
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Women Workers, and the Industrial Revolution 1750-1850. By 
Ivy PrncHBECK. New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1930. 


The familiar theme of economic and social change incident to the so- 
called Industrial Revolution is here reviewed from the special angle of its 
effect on women workers. The period chosen for study is the century 
1750-1850 during which readjustments on a large scale were necessary 
especially in the textile industries due to the impingement of new inven- 
tions and devices on the old order of domestic (though capitalistic) pro- 
duction. The informal animus of the book, though it comes convincingly 
as the conclusion rather than the postulate of the research, is that the 
changes incident to the Industrial Revolution have strikingly improved 
the status of women. The subject is dealt with under two major heads, 
(1) Employment of Women in Agriculture, and (2) Women in Industry 
and Trade. As the industrial change from the domestic system proceeded 
women were forced into day labor on the farms, thrown on the benefices 
of the poor law, or, in the end, reabsorbed into the new system of factory 
production. Work of women was imperative because the concept of a 
man’s wage adequate to the support of a family was not part of the eco- 
nomic folkways. The old story of hardships incident to the change to the 
factory system is vigorously rehearsed and documented, especially as it 
deals with the work of women and children. Of great interest is the em- 
phasis on common family participation in occupations under the domestic 
system, the total production of the family, men, women, and children, 
being viewed as a unit in the system of exchange. Widows in the eight- 
eenth century, being thus familiarized with the occupation of the head of 
the house, found it easy to continue a trade or business should the latter 
chance to die—such perpetuation of a business even took place in the case 
of widows of surgeons and oculists. With the new system of production, 
bourgeois wives deserted trade and assumed the polite indifference to in- 
dustrial concerns which characterized their models, the wives of the gen- 
try. With the wives and daughters of the proletariat, the situation is re- 
ported as the reverse; the new system meant a gain in status and inde- 
pendence, largely as a result of the individual wages paid women under 
the factory system. We are left to understand also that far from ruining 
the home, the factory system conspired to improve it, since women had 
less onerous work to do and more time for socially valuable tasks within 
the family, once the principle got established that the man of the family 
should be paid a wage sufficient for the whole family. 

The research is meticulously documented by what was evidently a most 
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laborious search of historical sources. The lack of materials for adequate 
and precise quantitative description is to be deplored, but this is, of 
course, no fault of the author since she makes admirable use of what was 


available. 
JouN Dotrarp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Story of Punishment: A Record of Man’s Inhumanity to Man. 
By Harry ELMER BARNES. Boston: Stratford Co., 1930. Pp. 
vli+-292. $3.00. 

Doctor Barnes has produced a colorful and vigorous history of punish- 
ment for crime. It is less complete but more vivid and constructive than 
Ives. It will be a useful book for the purpose for which it was written, 
namely, to produce additional discontent with the existing methods of 
punishment and to point the way to a new policy. The general methodol- 
ogy of the book raises serious questions. Shudder-provoking descriptions 
of the penal methods of the past are presented for the purpose of “under- 
mining the prestige which attaches to our varied forms of sanctified savy- 
agery and intolerance” and a program of penology “dominated by psy- 
chiatry” is presented as a desirable substitute. Dr. Barnes points out that 
imprisonment was intended to be a humane substitute for corporal pun- 
ishment but that it has actually produced more serious injuries to per- 
sonality than the previous methods did. What assurance have we that a 
penology dominated by psychiatry will be more successful or even more 
humane than the present methods? No adequate appraisal of the thera- 
peutic accomplishments of psychiatrists in dealing with criminals has 
been made. Psychiatry is a very hopeful experiment but it is in many re- 
spects still an experiment and especially in its therapeutic work. Does 
psychiatry have any verified therapeutic techniques other than those of 
“common sense”? Can an ordinary medical education with a course or 
two in psychiatry produce experts in penology? One may suspect that in 
the future psychiatrists in the field of criminal justice will do more than 
answer hypothetical questions in cases where the insanity defense is raised 
and less than dominate the whole process of treatment. Their functions 
within those limits have not been determined. Consequently the impor- 
tant program at the present time is to make impartial appraisals of the 
values of psychiatric methods, to make new experiments in the treatment 
and prevention of criminality, and to appraise these new experiments. Dr. 
Barnes is undoubtedly in entire agreement with this program but his book 


is organized on a different principle. : 
8 P EpwIN H. SuTHERLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Foreign News in American Morning Newspapers. By JULIAN L. 
Woopwarp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 
122. $2.00. 


The present study is a contribution to newspaper-content measure- 
ment. Its scope and purpose are narrowly defined, the foremost aim being 
to perfect certain methodological techniques of quantitative press analy- 
sis. These techniques are applied to a concrete problem, the publication 
6f foreign news in forty morning newspapers. The results showing the 
treatment of foreign news, while not without significance, are incidental 
to the methodological phases of the study. 

The standpoint assumed is that newspaper content may serve as an ob- 
jective index of public opinion. But in order to employ it with exactitude, 
numerical scales for measuring content must be devised. Previous studies, 
chiefly by students of Professor A. A. Tenney, have made progress in this 
direction, but prior to the present work no one had thoroughly tested out 
means of ascertaining the statistical reliability of averages or totals ex- 
pressing content variables, or of determining the size of sample necessary 
to yield trustworthy results. All quantitative studies of newspaper con- 
tent have run into the necessity of some kind of sampling procedure, and 
since the universe dealt with is highly unstable, this question and that of 
error measurement are important. The sampling procedure tested out 
here indicates that results sufficiently accurate for most purposes can be 
obtained with relatively small samples provided categories are sharply de- 
fined and the sampling technique is adapted to the day-to-day variability 
in these categories. 

This investigation raises, without attempting to solve, other problems 
involved in the quantitative study of the newspaper as an index of public 
opinion. By restricting this study to foreign news, the troublesome matter 
of devising a comprehensive scheme of news categories has been avoided. 
The one news category singled out for measurement could be objectively 
determined by the presence of a foreign date-line. Most categories of 
news, however, are less clearly distinguishable. Moreover, while the 
amount of news published under foreign date-lines is undoubtedly im- 
portant for certain purposes, its value for gauging public opinion is seri- 
ously limited. Such a category fails to distinguish between trustworthy 
information and sensational rumor, between the news with an instrumen- 
tal function and the news that merely thrills. Types of news based on the 
nature of the responses evoked from publics will cut across the category 
“foreign news” as here defined, and may be more significant of public at- 
titude than the gross total of the latter. 
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Before content measurement can yield altogether satisfactory indices 
of public opinion, exploratory studies must be made to determine socio- 
logical, as distinct from journalistic, categories for news classification. In 
addition, objective methods of ascertaining reader-interest and of sifting 
out from the total circulation-public the groups responsive to particular 
classes of news must be developed and combined with content measure- 
ment, so that we can know more definitely whose opinion we are meas- 
uring. 

These remarks do not subtract from the value of the present work as 
a methodological study. It goes beyond the claims of the author in clear- 
ing the way of technical difficulties, and should stimulate a more critical 
use of the statistical approach to the problems in this field. 


CarROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Man and Society. By FrANcts J. Haas. New York: Century Co., 

1930. Pp. xvili+-456. $3.50. 

This latest addition to the “Century Catholic College Texts” is fur- 
ther evidence of a very wholesome educational tendency. One need not 
waste time debating whether it is a sociological text or not. Possibly it 
should be labeled social economy or social ethics although it is intended 
primarily for college courses in sociology. The author’s purpose has been 
“to examine the facts and trends of contemporary society in their moral 
setting, and to show their agreement or disagreement with sound princi- 
ples of social welfare.” The ethical character of the work appears clearly 
in the topics of its main divisions, namely, the individual, social virtues, 
family, state, property, production, and human welfare. While many top- 
ics have been omitted which would ordinarily appear in a volume of ap- 
plied sociology, those included sweep over such a wide range as to give 
rise to an apparent lack of coherence in places. 

While the author accepts frankly the general principle of evolution and, 
in general, scientific method, yet it is always with the theologian’s reser- 
vations. For example, in spite of accepting the evolutionary doctrine of 
man apparently one must accept dogmatically the Catholic teaching that 
mankind has descended from a single pair and that through this single 
pair man contracts original sin. A similar theological bias attaches to the 
discussion of natural rights. It is this tendency to use too much verbal 
and formal logic which lands the author in such inconsistencies as his dis- 
tinction between a so-called inalienable right of parents to bequeath prop- 
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erty to their children and the contingent or limited right to make be- 
quests. Likewise to assert that the family has certain “inalienable rights” 
independent of the state may be a logical conclusion but a realistic non 
sequitur. This same formal logic apparently is back of the dogma that 
family authority is vested in the father. One is inclined to wonder how 
long this type of teaching will be acceptable even in the limited number 
of colleges to which the text is addressed. It is difficult to see how the au- 
thor can reconcile his definition of the state as an “association of indi- 
viduals and families formed to promote temporal well-being under the di- 
rection of a recognized authority” with his caution to remember “that the 
state was founded to aid and promote family life.”” The same obsession 
by formal logic is chargeable with the dictum “that society is a juridical 
institution . . . . because it is founded on natural and acquired rights.” 
In any event this is only one limited type of society and not society as the 
scientific student of social origins would understand it. The author’s so- 
lutions of some of our difficult social problems sound too simple and good 
to be true. In view of what has happened in the last thirty years it is to 
be feared that “the entire problem of married women in industry will 
[not] tend to solve itself through the universal introduction of the living 
wage for the fathers of families.” 

In spite of these difficulties and possibly because of his sound moral 
sense rather than his technical sociology the author is on the side of the 
angels on industrial and internal questions, on matters of distributive jus- 
tice such as labor strife, the minimum wage, property responsibilities, and 
unemployment. 


ArtHuR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Sociology. By Epwarp Cary Hayes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xxvi+787. $3.50. 

Principles of Sociology (rev. ed.). By EDwARD ALSworRTH Ross. 
New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. xix+592. $4.00. 


Fifteen years have passed since Professor Hayes’ Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology first appeared, and it was ten years ago that Professor 
Ross published his Principles of Sociology. It is for the purpose of bring- 
ing these volumes up to date that their revision took place, and in both 
books the revision is far more than a reprinting with incidental changes. 
Professor Hayes’ book, now called simply Sociology, is almost a new vol- 
ume, and the changes that Professor Ross has made include dropping four- 
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teen of the old chapters and the addition of sixteen new ones. However, 
so far as essential theories, point of view, and general method of treatment 
are concerned, the books retain their old characteristics; concepts and 
fundamental principles are retained for the most part unchanged. 

It is in the Introduction, Part I (“Physical Conditions Affecting the 
Life of Society”) and Part II (“Nature and Analysis of the Life of So- 
ciety”) that Professor Hayes has changed his manuscript most complete- 
ly. Parts III (“Social Evolution”) and V (“Social Control”) have been 
re-edited but not re-written. In Part II of the earlier editions the treat- 
ment leaned heavily upon economic material; in the revision this does not 
assume so large a place and is supplemented by fresh materials on popu- 
lation, and additional psychological materials, thus giving a far greater 
balance. The book is also freer from the ethical judgments that were to 
be found in the former edition. Most of the revision was done by Professor 
Hayes before his death, and has been completed by Harmon Hayes in co- 
operation with friends of Professor Hayes. The book as it now stands isa 
mature synthesis of the factors influencing group life. The accompanying 
suggestions for reading have been completely and competently redone. 

Professor Ross’s volume, in addition to its new material, has been com- 
pletely reorganized. The original edition contained five parts, and the 
present edition has eleven. The old Part III (“Social Processes”) consist- 
ing of nearly forty chapters has been broken up, and the materials classi- 
fied under appropriate conceptual divisions. Part II (‘‘Social Forces”) in 
the former edition now appears as “Social Factors,” and two of the three 
chapters are completely new: ‘Human Nature,” and “Culture.” Profes- 
sor Ross has omitted the earlier material on instincts, has added a brief 
discussion of cultural theory, made considerable use of Sorokin’s mobility 
concept, and introduced new materials on communication. The concept of 
conflict has also been elaborated and the materials illustrating it more sys- 
tematically presented. Those who have used the book successfully in the 
past should find this reorganization and revision most welcome. 


Matcotm M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Southern Commercial Conventions, 18 37-1859. By HERBERT WEN- 
DER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. 240. $2.00. 
In spite of modern methods of transportation and communication the 
face-to-face meeting in convention of individuals with mutual interests is 
still necessary for morale and the better definition of purposes. In fact, it 
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would seem that the more widespread these interests are in space the more 
needed is the periodic convention. 

Before the Civil War the South was, perhaps, the most extensive area 
of common interests in the United States. It was based upon the agricul- 
tural staples whose production depended upon slave labor. It extended 
from Maryland to Texas. Cotton, by far the most important of these 
staples, found its chief market in England. The northern states, growing 
in wealth and population, were more and more assuming control of the 
whole exporting and importing business of the country. Southerners felt 
that they were having to pay unnecessary tribute to northern middlemen. 

The convention movement developed after 1837 to consider ways and 
means of gaining economic independence. The series of conventions be- 
tween 1837 and 1839 were primarily interested in direct trade with Eu- 
rope. Then the movement turned into an agitation for railroads and in- 
ternal improvements. The third and last phase of the convention move- 
ment was primarily political. Beginning by emphasizing commercial con- 
siderations and avoiding political controversies, it could not continue to 
suppress expression of the great need for labor demanded by the unde- 
veloped “open” resources of the South. It was pointed out that the North 
was open to streams of cheap immigrant labor from Europe but that the 
African slave trade which had supplied the plantations with labor was 
constitutionally closed. This led to demands for the reopening of the 
slave trade and in turn to all the controversial questions then before the 
nation. The net effect of the conventions was to contribute “largely to 
that consolidation of sentiment which led to secession and the sword” (p. 
236). 

When the ecological and sociological réle of the convention comes to 
be studied, this volume will contribute some valuable data. 


Epcar T. THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government. By J. AL- . 


LEN SMITH. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 300. 
Suffrage and Its Problems. By ALBERT J. McCuttocu. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1929. Pp. 182. 
The Invisible Government. By WILLIAM BENNETT Munro. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 164. 


This group of volumes illustrates, each in its way, the inadequacy of 
much of the current writing on politics. Of the three, the first most nearly 
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deserved to see the light of day as a posthumous tribute to Professor 
Smith’s fruitful career as a teacher, and as a reminder of his notable con- 
tribution to the ideology of the Progressive movement. The present vol- 
ume, ornamented by a graceful Introduction by the late Professor Par- 
rington, is, however, little more than a supplement to the author’s earlier 
work (The Spirit of American Government ). In these papers he is still 
an “unrépentant liberal’; there is, however, hardly a trace of the “new 
liberalism,” the importance of which is commended to us almost daily by 
President Frank. But the good Jeffersonian, who still prefers his democ- 
racy straight, will find in Professor Smith’s essays a heartening draught. 

Professor Munro’s small volume contains a number of lectures which 
no doubt greatly enlivened the mornings of the students who listened to 
them at Cornell and Pomona. Their content embodies the conservative 
view of democracy the prevalence of which in American textbooks is 
greatly deplored by Professor Smith; the chapter on “The Money Power: 
A Defense” is alone enough to make him turn in his grave. The facts 
noted by the two authors do not differ materially. They inspired Smith 
with a missionary zeal for change; Munro arrives at a somewhat cynical 
acceptance of the status quo mellowed by amusement at the paradoxical 
spectacle and fortified by a conviction that politics is, after all, controlled 
by immutable laws of human conduct rather than by wishful thinking of 
any kind. 

Professor McCulloch’s short treatise succeeds neither as research nor 
as popularization. The author has relied throughout upon outdated in- 
formation; not one of his chapters is free from substantial errors of fact 
and interpretation. His personal point of view is violently anti-alien, anti- 
Bolshevik and anti-Negro; the Klan could adopt it without cavil. He 
lauds woman suffrage with pre-war enthusiasm, knowing not of the re- 
searches of Miss Abbott and Ogburn. He deplores non-voting, citing sta- 
tistics of 1888, but thinks that 80 per cent of the electorate vote in presi- 
dential elections; he has never heard of Merriam and Gosnell. Only two 
books in his bibliography bear publication dates later than 1910! 

CaRROLL H. Wooppy 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Industrial Relations in the Building Industry. By WILLIAM HABER. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. xx-+ 591. $5.00. 
Dr. Haber’s study of industrial relations in the building industry is the 

third of the Wertheim Fellowship Publications of Harvard University. It 

is a very thorough and capable survey. Up to now, one of the handicaps 
of the student of industrial relations has been the lack of comprehensive 
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factual studies such as this one. To be sure, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor has done yeoman work in 
assembling statistics, and also in the way of monographic studies, but the 
preparation of broad interpretative syntheses has evidently not been re- 
garded as a proper function of the Bureau. Dr. Haber has undertaken, 
essentially, four tasks. He has recounted the history of industrial relations 
in the building industry; he has analyzed the competitive and techno-. 
logical foundations of industrial relations in this industry; he has sought 
to interpret industrial relations as a struggle for control; and he has set 
forth in more detail the history of the building trades in three leading 
cities—New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Dr. Haber’s principal conclusion is that the stabilization of the building 
industry can be effected only through the development and maintenance 
of strong organizations both of employers and of employees. He has 
placed in exhibition facts to show that, in any particular city, the building 
industry is disturbed by serious labor troubles whenever either of the 
two parties, employers or employees, are poorly oganized. He is non- 
committal as to the effects of injecting a third party, supposedly repre- 
senting the “public,” into the situation. Haber properly emphasizes the 
local character of the building industry, but he nowhere clearly shows 
just why the industry has this curiously local character. The point is that, 
while labor available for use in the building trades is more or less mi- 
gratory, the product of the building industry is immovable. Buildings 
erected in one city do not supply the demand in another city. 

It is unfortunate that a book otherwise so admirable should be marred 
by a slight flavor of special pleadings on the subject of unionism. It is the 
judgment of the reviewer that the author expresses no opinions regarding 
unions and unionism in the building industry which he could not support 
by plausible reasoning from the evidence, but the reasoning on which some 
of his opinions rest is not always clearly indicated. 

The book is attractively printed, and has a moderately comprehensive 
Index. It will be indispensable to every library which pretends to cover 
the field of industrial relations. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Introduction to Mental Hygiene. By ERNEST R. GROVEs and PHYL- 
LIs BLANCHARD. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. $4.00. 
Mental hygiene like mental testing began as a concern with practical 

problems of education and psychotherapy. At the outset there was the 

usual run of articles: clinical, statistical, and theoretical. The subject 
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reached the college student in courses dealing with the family, with per- 
sonnel problems, with genetic psychology, and with classroom pedagogy, 
The next step was the introduction of organized courses in “Mental Hy- 
giene,” so that now we arrive at the textbook stage. Apparently we can- 
not have formal courses without formal handbooks for student and 
teacher alike. 

The present volume is one of the first to attempt a textbook discussion 
of the problems of mental hygiene. It is well written and will doubtless 
serve its purpose in introducing the prospective teacher, personnel direc- 
tor, and social worker into the literature of this field. The subject matter, 
however, is not bound together in any consistent picture, but is really a 
collection of papers each dealing with the contribution of mental hygiene 
to particular fields: delinquency, childhood, adolescence, marriage, edu- 
cation, business and industry, recreation, religion, literature, social work, 
and even public opinion. There are illustative cases and discussions of 
the personality problems in these various fields. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that there are not longer cases which through analysis would reveal more 
clearly how such problems are examined and resolved either successfully 
or otherwise. This, however, is a personal opinion and casts no reflection 
on the quality of the discussion as it stands. 

We have hardly begun to realize the decided influences of social condi- 
tioning upon the direction which our emotional life takes. Some readers 
may not like certain aspects of this book because it is critical of teachers, 
parents, and of those institutions which still bear the marks of societal in- 
fantilism. The strongest sections of the book are those indicating the 
marked effects of early parent-child relationships and the unfortunate 
sense of guilt which so greatly affects sex adjustments, which plays sucha 
role in the neuroses and psychoses, which frequently becomes institution- 
alized in religion, which furnishes a foundation upon which all sorts of 
half-measures in personality adjustment are made. 

One or two minor questions may be raised. Is it a fact that “the public 
opinion that tolerates modern sensationalism is itself, to a large degree, 
a product of the newspaper’? The relation of newspaper to reader is a 
matter of interaction and we perhaps fall into the usual error of projec- 
tion in looking for the devil behind the headline and sensational news story 
when we do not comprehend the fact that newspapers not only influence 
the direction of opinion and belief but quite as thoroughly reflect the 
same. Is it true that “in every case . . . . of maladjustment in the field 
of sex, unsatisfactory parent-child relationships are a fundamental fac- 
tor’? And finally is mental hygiene a science or is it a therapy which 
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draws upon science when it can, but which at best still remains a tech- 
nique to help people to adjust to themselves and to others? 

There are a number of bibliographic and other minor errors which more 
adequate care in the preparation of the manuscript and in proofreading 
would have eliminated. “Harry E. Barnes” is given as “Henry E. Barnes” 
(p. 92), “Beatrice Hinkle” is given as “B. H. Hinckley” (p. 327), “Nils 
Anderson” should be “‘Nels Anderson” (p. 413), and the Narazene Move- 
ment was started by Reverend P. F. Bresee and not by Reverend Wilson 
(p. 331). 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Work Year Book. Edited by Frep S. Hatt and MasBeEt B. 
Exits. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. 600. 


$4.00. 

This yearbook issued under the auspices of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion attempts to bring together in a single volume a record of the varied 
activities in the field of social work during the year 1929. Part I, which 
constitutes the main body of the book, contains approximately 200 topical 
articles arranged alphabetically. In Part II, 455 national agencies, whose 
work falls either wholly or in part in the field of social work, are presented 
in an alphabetical list together with brief information concerning their 
headquarters, purpose, and activities. Instead of an index, the book is 
supplied with an alphabetical list of contributors, a classification of the 
topical articles in twelve functional groups, and a similar classification of 
the national agencies. 

The ill-defined boundaries of social work made the choice of topics to 
be included in the volume a difficult matter. This problem was met not by 
attempting to define rigidly the limits of social work but by adding border- 
line articles in closely related fields. Among the border-line topics given 
somewhat extended treatment may be mentioned organized labor, immi- 
grants and foreign communities, Indians, public health, civil liberties, 
adult education, industrial accidents, minimum wage, and fraternal or- 
ders. Ample space is given to the discussion of social research but there 
is no article dealing with recent efforts to bring about a closer relationship 
between social work and the social sciences. In general, articles dealing 
with social problems and conditions were excluded. The yearbook is con- 
cerned primarily with organized efforts to deal with such problems and 
conditions. 
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The editors are to be commended for adopting the device of listing na- 
tional agencies separately in Part II and including among the topical ar- 
ticles only groups or classes of agencies such as family welfare societies, 
community chests, day nurseries, and social settlements. Every effort was 
made to present under each topic factual information dealing first with 
the history and present status and secondly with the developments and 
events during 1929. The dearth of statistical facts in some of the articles 
is disappointing to the student and may be unavoidable at the present 
time because of the lack of machinery for assembling social work data on 
a nation-wide scale. 

The contributors to the volume are for the most part specialists and 
executives in social work and related fields. In view of the recent attempts 
to show the contribution of sociology to social work, it is worthy of men- 
tion that only 2 sociologists occupying university positions are found 
among the 197 contributors. 

The volume is on the whole well planned and executed and will prove 
to be a useful compendium not merely for social workers but for students 
interested in modern methods of treatment of social problems. The edi- 
tors announce that new issues of the year book will be published bien- 
nially. 

J. F. STerner 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Contribution of Economics to Social Work. By AMy HEwEs. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. ix+135. 
$2.00. 


For a number of years the sociologists have made occasional attempts 
to state as concretely as possible the contributions of sociology to social 
work. Few would be so bold as to claim that these statements have been 
either satisfactory to the sociologists or convincing to the social workers. 
Now the proponents of economics have entered this field and in this small 
volume we have one of the first published efforts to show the social work- 
ers how economic science bears upon the problems they are attempting to 
solve. The book is made up of a series of six lectures given at the New 
York School of Social Work under the Forbes Lectureship. In general, it 
consists of a brief survey of that portion of the field of economics that 
seems to be of greatest interest to the social worker and includes such 
topics as the rate of economic change, the measurement of economic data, 
and the economist’s outlook. The chapter on economic myths seems out 
of place but was probably included for the purpose of showing the older 
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social workers that the economics they studied in college is now out of 
date. 

In spite of the fact that the author has made an interesting presenta- 
tion of her case, it can hardly be asserted that she has been more success- 
ful than the sociologists. The economists interested in the development of 
social work are likely to be somewhat chagrined at the poor showing made 
by their science, for the relevant materials presented by the author might 
easily have been condensed in two chapters instead of expanded into six. 
The real difficulty, perhaps, is with the subject rather than with the man- 
ner of treatment. The social sciences are too closely interrelated to draw 
sharp boundary lines and point out specifically how any one of them con- 
tributes to the field of social work. In these days when the whole trend is 
toward the integration of the social sciences, it might be more appropriate 
to treat the social sciences as a whole rather than separately when attempt- 
ing to show the scientific basis of social work. This would not merely ob- 
viate the difficulty caused by one discipline making claims that seem to 
encroach upon the field of another but places proper emphasis upon the 
fact that the problems of social work know no departmental academic 
lines. 

J. F. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Farm Children. By Birp T. BALDWwIn, Eva ABIGAIL FILLMORE, 
and Lora Hapiey. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 


xxiv-+-337. $4.00. 

According to the statement of the authors, “the effort, in this research, 
has been to determine the factors that influence the physical, mental, ed- 
ucational, and social development of farm children in certain localities” 
(p. 2). The study was made by the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion with the co-operation of a number of other agencies and individuals. 
Four rural communities in the east-central part of Iowa were studied, the 
field work, begun in the spring of 1923, being finished in the fall of 1927. 

The first one hundred pages are a description, in far too much detail, 
of the historical background and cultural environment of Iowa children. 
Part III (pp. 119-63) is an excellent common-sense description of the 
characteristics of rural children, true to the facts as known to one not un- 
familiar with farm life in eastern Iowa. This section is based upon the re- 
searches in the four communities studied, but, with the exception of a few 
short case sketches, data are not presented in an exact and concrete way 
that would make them available to other workers. 
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The real report of the research is contained in Parts IV and V (pp. r71- 
300). This part of the study is concerned with the prenatal and postnatal} 
care of mothers, and with the physical and mental development of pre- 
school and school children. These two sections will be of the first impor. 
tance to all students of rural problems. The chapters on mental develop- 
ment and educational achievement will be of interest to psychologists and 
educators interested in the comparative development of rural and city 
children, as well as to those interested in the influences of social and cul- 
tural factors on mental development. 


Epwarp W. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Country Church and Public Affairs. Edited by Henry W. 
McLAuGHLIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 260. 
$2.00. 


This is a summary of the papers presented at the 1929 Institute on 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. Aside from a few exceptions 
the papers present the traditional point of view concerning the rural 
church. They lament its decline but present neither a clear analysis of its 
present situation nor a challenge to meet it. There is no pointing of the 
way except to “dig in” on the old basis with a few frills to give variety. 

The book abounds in trite and threadbare sayings, meaningless catch 
phrases and generalities as well as in the use of questionable agricultural 
economics and social organization. It fails to relate the present rural 
church situation to the changing rural social and economic order. The at- 
titude is dogmatic and appears intolerant of agencies now doing work 
“which the church might have done.” To any one who is familiar with the 
literature of the field, a number of the papers appear to be mere compila- 
tions of previously presented materials but without the usual courtesy of 
either citations or quotation marks. 

Of the twenty papers presented there are four which are worthy of 
their place. They are: “Discovery of the Country Church,” “Discoveries 
in Rural Virginia,” “Twenty Years of Country Church Organization,” 
and “The Future of the Country Church.” Aside from these papers the 
book appears to be of little value either to professional groups interested 
in country life or to lay leadership. 


E. L. Morcan 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 
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The Path to Peace, Essays and Addresses on Peace and Its Making. 
By NicHoLas Murray BUTLER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. Pp. 319. $2.50. 

In his various addresses on the subject of world peace, delivered during 
the course of the last three years in America, England, France, and Ger- 
many, the President of Columbia University has ably stated the liberal’s 
faith in the efficacy of international agreement and organization to exor- 
cise the demon of war from the body politic of western civilization. So 
effective have been his statements that they have sometimes influenced 
governmental action, as in the case of his letter to the New York Times of 
April 25, 1927, on “M. Briand’s Invitation to the American People” which 
led, in course of time, to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. These collected essays 
and addresses may strike the scholarly reader as superficial, bombastic, 
and evangelistic, but they were intended as propaganda for peace and con- 
stitute effective rhetoric for this purpose. Dr. Butler seldom minces 
words. He declares, for example, that the American policy of isolation 
has “made this nation of ours a dangerous derelict adrift on the high seas 
of international intercourse, and lying straight across the path of every 
ship that sails laden with the precious cargo of international friendship 
and concord.” The nation and the world are exhorted—brilliantly and 
ponderously—to mend their ways or go to the devil. 

To suggest that effective social and political reform is always depend- 
ent, not only upon the overcoming of inertia and the modification of atti- 
tudes, but also upon a careful study and understanding of the situations 
calling for change, would perhaps be an unfair criticism of the present 
compilation, which is, by design, concerned only with stirring thought 
and emotion to action and not with a scientific analysis of the problems 
regarding which action is to be taken. It may be suggested, however, with 
no disrespect to Dr. Butler, who has a better grasp of realities than many 
reformers, that evangelism which is undirected by the conclusions of cold 
and calculating research is not likely to achieve the results desired. If the 
cure of war is at all possible, it will be effected not through moral exhor- 
tation but through a more incisive analysis of its causes than any scholar 
or statesman has yet undertaken. Such a study might well lead to the con- 
clusion that the roots of international strife are so deeply imbedded in the 
whole economic and political structure of western society as to be ineradi- 
cable without a revolutionary transformation of the entire social order. 
In any case such leadership as Dr. Butler’s or M. Briand’s or Mr. Kel- 
logg’s, and such instrumentalities as peace pacts and disarmament confer- 
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ences are comparable to the ministrations and medicines of the physician 
who treats a deep-seated organic malady by endeavoring to suppress its 
symptoms. 

FREDERICK L. ScHuMAN 


Population Problem of India. By B. T. RANADIvE. London: Long. 
mans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+-216. 


This study of the economic problem in India undertakes to establish 
the proposition that there is a growing maladjustment between population 
and production in that country. The author, who was a research scholar 
at the University of Bombay, presents considerable data showing the 
large réle of famines, epidemics, and such diseases as malaria and cholera 
in checking population growth not merely through the destruction of life 
but through a lowered vitality resulting in a declining birth rate. Never- 
theless, in spite of these adverse conditions, the population in India has 
increased to such a point that the maintenance of a decent standard of 
living is impracticable for the mass of the people. Agriculture has for a 
number of years been absorbing the surplus population and this is bring- 
ing a constantly increasing strain upon agricultural resources. Relief can- 
not readily come from industrialization because of insufficient capital and 
lack of suitable markets. The author’s conclusion is that the country is 
suffering from a chronic state of overpopulation which can be relieved 
most effectively by the adoption of neo-Malthusian methods. Such a 
remedy, he admits, runs counter to Indian traditions and beliefs, and 
therefore, as far as the immediate future is concerned, offers little hope of 
accomplishing the desired results. The book on the whole is well written 
and carefully documented. It could have been improved if the unneces- 
sary introductory chapter on the Malthusian theory had been replaced by 
an analysis of population trends in India since the period of British oc- 
cupancy. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Hebrewisms of West Africa. By JosEPH J. WILLIAMS. New York: 
Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 443. 


“Somewhere in the dim past, a wave, or more probably a series of 
waves, of Hebraic influence swept over Negro Africa, leaving unmistake- 
able traces among the various tribes,” especially among the Ashanti. 
Some of these Jewish influences were carried into the Sudan by Jews 
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driven southward from the Mediterranean littoral by the expansion of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, but the earliest and most important 
Hebraic contributions to primitive African culture were brought in by 
Jews who came up the Nile in days before the exile and crossed Africa to 
the Niger. The Songhois are probably a Jewish Negro tribe, a product of 
this migration. 

This thesis is supported by a great number of quoted facts and excerpt- 
ed passages from the many books read by the author during eleven years 
of library research. These materials persuade one not a student of early 
African history or of African ethnology that some cultural elements from 
Semitic peoples in the north have entered into West Sudanese culture. On 
the other hand, one feels that a great many of the arguments advanced 
here to show specific Jewish traits in West Africa are doubtful, and some 
are of no value at all: such are the references to cross-cousin marriage, 
practiced among the Ashanti and mentioned for one Jewish group in the 
Book of Numbers, and the supposed identity of the Ashanti Golden Stool 
and the Chair of Moses. When Rattray finds a resemblance between 
Chinese and Ashanti carving, Father Williams ascribes both to the He- 
brews. Anything can be proved this way. Many pages are devoted to 
showing that the Ashanti have borrowed the Jewish Yahweh; here also 
resemblances are tenuous and unconvincing. The linguistic parallels are 
only superficially examined. 

The author’s interest in the subject was aroused by five years’ resi- 
dence in Jamaica. One chapter collects some of the West African features 
in Jamaican folk culture. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Generation. Edited by V. F. CALVERTON and SAMUEL D. 
SCHMALHAUSEN. New York: Macaulay Co., 1930. Pp. 717. 
$5.00. 

This symposium is a frank discussion of the relations between parents 
and children by various specialists and educators who have been chosen 
as representatives or exponents of the modern technique and philosophy 
of child welfare. Among the thirty-three contributors to this volume are 
such well-known names as Bertrand Russell, John B. Watson, Scott Near- 
ing, Sherwood Anderson, Havelock Ellis, and Harry Elmer Barnes. Not 
all, of course, impress us as experts in dealing with the behavior problems 
of children, but they at least possess in common the characteristic of being 
untrammeled by conventional traditions. The five main headings under 
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which the various essays are grouped are “Parents versus Children,” 
“The Child versus Civilization,” “The Family Romance,” “Potentialities 
of the Child,” and “Education and Enlightenment.” While the social 
sciences have been drawn upon for some of the material, the major portion 
of the book leans heavily upon psychology, psychiatry, and sexology, 
Among the subjects treated by the various writers are sadistic tendencies 
in parents, the illegitimate child, frigidity in mothers, the Oedipus com- 
plex, the pathos of parenthood, intelligence-testing, emotional problems in 
children, perversion in childhood and adolescence, obscenity in children, 
children’s dreams, and the decline of Mother Goose. The essays are on 
the whole well written and are of real interest to the intelligent reader, 
Running through all of them is the spirit of revolt against the traditional 
order. Not all, however, agree in their proposed solutions of the family 
problem. Mr. Schmalhausen and Dr. Watson would abolish the home and 
the family, but Mr. Malinowski believes that the institutions of marriage 
and the family are still indispensable. Perhaps the chief value of the book 
lies in its vigorous presentations of varied points of view. Even those who 
disagree with its general conclusions will find in the book valuable mate- 
rials that throw light on the problems of the modern family. 


J. F. STemer 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Beauty: An Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative Life. By 
HELEN Huss PARKHURST. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 
317- 

Miss Parkhurst has written a book reflecting rich experience of the 
beautiful. The illustrations alone would suggest the fine quality of her ap- 
preciation, and the manner of her reference to many works of art discloses 
enviable familiarity with them. The unicorn on the cover, the subtitle, 
and frequent statements indicate that for Miss Parkhurst beauty pervades 
life perceived imaginatively, instead of being confined to the ivory tower 
of a few arts. But most of her examples are drawn from those arts conven- 
tionally considered to be the fine arts. She says that there is no break be- 
tween unimaginative and creative living; yet she seems to accept a discon- 
tinuity between the two, as she does between prose and poetry, though in 
both cases she assumes a difference that she cannot establish. She admits 
that philosophy and religion are like art, but says that they are not “aes- 
thetic in the fullest and highest degree.” For her, only architecture and 
music are that, because they deal most purely with space and time, “the 
two primordial and omnipresent conditions for all human experience,” 
and the real material of any art. Art is the synthesis of rhythm and 
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arhythm. This synthesis is always a metaphor for the tension between 
order and disorder in the universe itself. The important thing about art 
for Miss Parkhurst is its mystical intimation of ultimate reality. She 
likes Plotinus and Blake, and feels that if one can appreciate art it does 
not matter that it really cannot be explained. Perhaps the best way to de- 
fine art is to say where it can be found, and we may be grateful to Miss 
Parkhurst for her way of saying this. 
Van METER AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Jews in the Christian Era from the First to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and Their Contributions to Its Civilization. By LAURIE 
Macnus. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1930. Pp. ix+432. 


$5.00. 

It is not the title, but the subtitle of this book, which marks its contents. 
Although the writer is a literary historian, he has produced here a volume 
which is more than a literary history. To call the book a cultural history 
of the Jews is perhaps to claim for it more than the author intended. 
Nevertheless, it comes nearer to furnishing an adequate outline for the 
understanding of the cultural history of the Jews in the Christian Era than 
any work with which the reviewer is familiar. The volume is refreshingly 
free from the apologetic and the boosting tone so often found in books of 
this type. It does not deal in superlatives, and avoids the evaluation of 
cultural contributions in terms of “greater than” or “more than,” which, 
unfortunately, sometimes creep into attempts to compare the cultural 
values of different civilizations. The author shows how the life of the Jew- 
ish communities in the diaspora expanded and contracted in sympathy 
with the pressure from without, and how the temper of thought tended 
toward liberalism and assimilation under toleration and freedom and 
toward conservatism and sectarianism under repression and persecution. 
The author corroborates the finding of other scholars in this field that the 
chief role of the Jews seems to have been that of intermediaries between 
different civilizations—a réle which was neither unimportant nor unsuited 
to a pariah people. The importance which he attributes to the Zionist 
movement will, no doubt, appear excessive to many who view the adven- 
tures of the Jewish people in the perspective of two millenniums. Unlike so 
many writers on this subject, Magnus does not commit the error of rep- 
resenting every contribution of a Jew as a Jewish contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 


Louts WirtH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Santa Fé Trail. By Ropert LUTHER DurrFrus. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 283. $5.00. 


The story of a trail is not of the same sort as the story of a modern rail- 
road line or automobile highway. We call it romantic because it is not the 
product of machines and impersonally conceived plans but of men who 
have slowly, through difficulties, beaten it out. A trail tends to take ona 
legendary character. It is not merely a mechanism of communication but 
an intimate part of the people who travel over it. It is this character which 
makes the history of the Santa Fé trail, as of all the other trails westward, 
interesting. But the Santa Fé trail differs from the trail to Oregon, for 
example, in that while the former led into virgin territory, the Santa Fé 
trail connected two very different cultures, the Spanish and the English, 
The contact of these cultures, with the addition of a third culture, the 
Indian, has made of the Southwest a region differentiated from all the rest 
of the United States, and so it still remains to some extent. 

Mr. Duffus has given here a well-written and sufficiently well-docu- 
mented account for the non-technical reader of the trail leading across the 
plains from the Missouri River to the city of Santa Fé. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 


Adam Ferguson and the Beginnings of Modern Sociology. By W.C. 
LEHMANN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 


268. $4.25. 


One could hardly speak of Adam Ferguson as the most interesting fig- 
ure in the history of eighteenth-century social thought. There is, as Dr. 
Lehmann admits, little that is profoundly original in his writings, and, 
perhaps, little that is stated in any especially provocative manner. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the fame of Adam Smith has been such as to 
obscure so largely the achievements of his able contemporary, Adam Fer- 
guson. The publication of this careful survey of the features of Fer- 
guson’s thought which seem to stand in the line of development of modern 
sociology will, therefore, no doubt serve in a useful way to correct dis- 
torted judgments concerning the relative merits of these early pioneers of 
social science. The most important conclusion reached by Lehmann in 
this study is that Ferguson recognized the “fact of society” somewhat 
more explicitly than did any of his contemporaries or immediate succes- 
sors. He recurs again and again in his books to the Aristotelian notion that 
it is natural for men to live in societies, and he draws from this proposi- 
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tion the specific inference that man must be studied in society, not as an 
isolated individual. 

There are some indications of haste or carelessness in the preparation 
of this monograph for the press. The name of Professor F. J. Teggart, 
which is cited several times, is consistently misspelled “Teggert.” The 
Index and Bibliography appear to be adequate. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Jewish Experiences in America. Edited by BRUNO LASKER. New 

York: Inquiry, 1930. Pp. xiv-+-306. $2.00. 

The Inquiry, which has set for itself the task of improving human re- 
lations through the development of better social techniques, has in this 
volume undertaken to provide a study-outline dealing with the problem of 
Jewish-Gentile relations. The book is addressed primarily to Jews and is 
intended to serve as a guide in their group discussions of race prejudice. 
It contains in addition to a detailed study-outline a considerable body of 
materials drawn from recent Jewish writings which present facts and 
opinions concerning Jewish life and experiences in a Gentile world. This 
is supplemented by a Bibliography giving a large number of reading ref- 
erences classified according to the major sections of the study-outline con- 
tained in Part I. The closing portions of the book give suggestions for 
discussion leaders together with several attitude and opinion tests de- 
signed to ascertain the degree and kind of bias that exists within the 
group meeting for discussion. In so far as the volume is intended for Jew- 
ish study groups without trained leadership, it fills a real need and de- 
serves wide use. Competent teachers and group leaders, however, are 
likely to prefer a text less detailed in its suggestions for class procedure 
and more comprehensive in its factual materials. 


J. F. Sterner 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


London, “Jewish Community Series.”” By ELKAN NATHAN ADLER. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1930. Pp. 
255. 

From the standpoint of sociology the best that can be said for this vol- 
ume is that it is suggestive. It is, in the main, a chronological account of 
the Jews in London from the Roman settlement to modern times. It often 
borders on the tedious in its enumeration of dates and names and suffers 
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in spots from the author’s pride in relating “a not ignoble story” of “prog. 
ress.” The narration chronicles the leaders of the “community” of Lon- 
don, which in the case of Jewish leaders, historically, means great rabbis, 
scholars, and financiers. The important legal measures affecting the status 
of the Jew at various periods in English history are also noted. The book 
is suggestive, especially in its treatment of the modern London “commu. 
nity,” in that it contains a chronological and structural framework that 
could be utilized in a study of the Jewish community as an ecological and 
socio-psychological phenomenon. 


P. M. Hauser 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic and Social Aspects of Federal Reclamation. By Dorotuy 
LaMPEN. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1930. Pp. 125. 
$1.00. 


This monograph gives a historical review of the federal program for the irri- 
gation of arid lands. The Federal Reclamation Bill was passed in 1902, and 
under it the Reclamation Bureau has developed twenty-four projects on which 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars of crops have been raised. The 
projects have not all been successful by any means, but neither have they all 
been dismal failures. The author’s position ignores the rather fundamental mat- 
ter of the desirability of a policy by which the government encourages competi- 
tion of irrigated lands with other farm lands at a time of great surpluses in agri- 
cultural products. She takes the position that the only problem of importance, 
since the government has these projects already on it hands, is how they can be 
made as successful as possible. Two proposals are analyzed with this in mind. 
The first would provide credit for those desiring to make their homes on irrigat- 
ed lands. Such financial aid is often the determining factor between a successful 
farm and a failure. The second is the desirability of some sort of supervision 
over the farms. This could be done either co-operatively among the farmers 
themselves, or it could be provided by the government. Directed and supervised 
activity is so much more economical, that the day of the independent farmer 
must pass. 


The Mound-Builders. By HENRY CLypDE SHETRONE. New York and 
London: D. A. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xx-++-508. $7.50. 


This is easily the best general book on its topic. The treatment is semi-popu- 
lar, but the most important technical papers, including some that are not yet in 
print, have been drawn upon, and are listed in the classified Bibliography. The 
author’s extensive personal knowledge is also well represented, especially in the 
chapters on Ohio archaeology, where the “Hopewell culture” is discussed. The 
sociologist may be interested in the areal treatment; the regional aspect of cul- 
ture, so far as known through archaeological materials, is made apparent. The 
book is abundantly illustrated. 
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Oceania: A Journal Devoted to the Study of the Native Peoples of Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and the Islands of the Pacific. Vol. 1, No. 1. Syd- 
ney, April, 1930. 


This new Quarterly, edited by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, promises to be of 
excellent quality. Its chief purpose “is to provide a medium for the publication 
of the results of the researches that are being carried out amongst the native 
peoples of Australia, New Guinea, and Melanesia, under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council.” It represents the “functional” view- 
point in anthropology, and so should be of interest to sociologists. “Just as there 
are physiological laws to which organic life conforms, so there are laws to which 
the lives of people conform, and these it is the task of the anthropologist to 
discover. Social anthropology may be described as the morphology and physi- 
ology of society.” 

The principal article in the first number is a remarkably lucid analysis, by 
Radcliffe-Brown, of “The Social Organization of Australian Tribes.” This 
shows that the so-called marriage “classes” are a mere part of a systematic 
classification of relatives. 


Francis Buchanan. An Account of tie District of Purnea in 1809-10. 
Patna: Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1928. Pp. 620-+-xlvii. Rs. 
0-0-0. 


From 1807 to 1814 Dr. Francis Buchanan conducted a survey of Bengal un- 
der the orders of the Indian government. After more than a century the manu- 
scripts of his reports are being published in four volumes, of which this is the 
first. It contains an enormous mass of information on the land and the people 
of one small district lying along the north side of the Ganges. The material on 
caste is valuable; it gives some idea how this institution actually works in a 
sample region; the economic interrelations of the various castes in a single com- 
munity are indicated; and there is information on the usages and ceremonial 
devices for enforcing caste separation. The chapters on “Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce” contain many examples of the specialization and hereditary 
character of function in India. There is a good chapter on the commercial or- 
ganization; this is supplemented by tables as to land tenure and exploitation, 
consumption of goods, estimates of family expenditures, and the like. 


Differential Mortality in Tennessee, 1917-1928. By ELBRIDGE SIBLEY. 
Nashville: Fisk University Press, 1930. Pp. 152. 


This statistical study of the mortality of the white and Negro populations in 
Tennessee was prepared jointly by the department of social science of Fisk Uni- 
versity and the Tennessee State Department of Public Health. The purpose of 
the investigation was to discover the causes underlying the prevalence of illness 
among the colored population of that state and provide the factual basis for the 
building up of a comprehensive health program. Mortality records rather than 
statistics of illness constituted the data used in the study because state-wide ma- 
terials dealing with the incidence of disease are not yet available. The book fur- 
nishes ample statistical evidence of the high death-rate among the Negroes from 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and typhoid fever and makes clear the important rdéle 
of venereal disease in the unfavorable health status of the colored people. 
Among other interesting facts brought out by the investigation is the higher 
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death-rate of women than of men in the rural portions of the state and the fail. 
ure to reduce the maternal mortality rate during the past twelve years. While 
the book contains many carefully prepared tables, the author has relied largely 
upon graphic methods of presenting his materials. A commendable feature is the 
restraint shown in drawing conclusions. The book bears evidence of good work. 
manship and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of health problems jn 
the South. 


The Fecundity of Native and Foreign Born Women in New England. By 
JosePH J. SpeNctER. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1930. Pp, 
x-+63. $0.50. 

Crude birth rates give false impressions of the relative fecundity of native 
and foreign-born women because they are computed on the basis of the total 
population and do not take into account the differences in the proportion of 
women who are in the child-bearing period. This error is corrected by using the 
fertility rate which is the annual number of living births per 1,000 females of 
child-bearing age (15 to 49 years old). From a study of New England fertility 
rates from 1850 to 1925 Spengler arrives at the following conclusions: (1) 
“During the entire period for which statistical data are available the fecundity 
of native women has been lower than that of the foreign-born.” (2) “There is 
no evidence whatsoever tending to show a decrease of the fecundity of native 
women in the last 50 years.” (3) “The fecundity of the foreign-born women has 
greatly decreased in the course of the last 50 years.”’ (4) “That the fecundity of 
the foreign-born is still greater than that of the native women is practically ex- 
clusively due to the greater proportion of married among foreign-born women.” 


History and Functions of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. By Ciar- 
ENCE G. SHENTON. Philadelphia: Thomas Shelton Harrison Founda- 
tion, 1930. Pp. xx-++102. 


In 1925 at the request of the president judge, the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research in conjunction with the Thomas Shelton Harrison Founda- 
tion began a series of evaluative studies of the various divisions of the munici- 
pal court of Philadelphia. The present report is a non-critical narrative of the 
history of the court. The development of the functions of the court is seen in 
relation to such matters as that of attempting to clear the high courts of conges- 
tion, of defining the fields of jurisdiction of the several courts, and of dealing 
informally with such problems as juvenile delinquency, dependency, and de- 
sertion. 


A Chapter in Child Health. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 
169. 


From 1924 to 1928 the Commonwealth Fund conducted a child-health dem- 
onstration in Clark County and Athens, Georgia. This report presents the con- 
ditions found within the county at the time the demonstration was started, the 
program pursued, and the methods used, together with the forms of county and 
community organization found necessary. The volume is illustrated with cuts 


portraying types of work done and with graphs showing progress made during 
the five-year period. 
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Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress. By Harry S. Mustarp. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 230. 


This is a report of the Commonwealth Fund child-health demonstration in 
Rutherford County, Tennessee. The Foreword, written by Dr. E. L. Bishop, 
Commissioner of Public Health of Tennessee, is an unusually clear statement of 
the objectives of the demonstration with particular reference to the future pub- 
lic-health program of the state. The book presents the plan of the organization 
of the demonstration and the scope of the program together with methods used. 


Those in the Dark Silence. By CoRINNE RICHELEAU and REBECCA MACK. 
Washington: Volta Bureau, 1930. Pp. 169. 


Two women, one totally deaf, the other nearly blind, offer here an account of 
a little-known human type. By a careful search they have found 655 blind-deaf 
persons. The U.S. Census of 1920 showed only 169. They estimate a total of 
2,000 to 3,000. After some discussion of sub-types and causes they deal with the 
medical, psychological, education, vocational, and sociological problems in- 
volved. One-half of the book is occupied by biographical sketches, which un- 
fortunately constitute little more than a Who’s Who. To sociologists the most 
interesting and valuable data are those describing 25 means of communication 
with the blind-deaf (pp. 19-26). 


Studies and Records, Vol. V. By NoRWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
AssociaTION. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1930. Pp. vii+-147. 


In pursuance of its policy to preserve for the future all the available facts 
relating to early Norwegian life in America, the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, under the able editorship of Theodore C. Blegen, presents in 
this volume an unusually interesting series of articles, letters, and travelers’ ac- 
counts. Most of these serve not only to recount the experiences of immigrants 
but also to describe from an observer’s viewpoint the general American life of 
their times. In the article, “Bjgrnson and the Norwegian-Americans, 1880-81,” 
by Arthur C. Paulson, the sociologist will find useful data for the study of re- 
ligious attitudes in the immigrant community. The reactions of the Norwegians 
in America to the visit of a great countryman who scoffed at their religion go far 
toward showing the place and significance of the immigrant church. The review 
of Norwegian-American fiction by Aagot D. Hoidahl reveals an amazing literary 
activity on the part of the Norwegian group in America, an activity probably not 
equaled either in extent or quality by any comparable group. 


The Measurement of Man. By J. ARTHUR Harris, CLARENCE M. JACK- 
son, Donatp G. PATERSON and RicHarpD E. ScamMon. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 


This volume “is addressed to scientists in all fields and to any intelligent lay- 
man who is not deterred by an occasional mathematical symbol.” 

Part I, by the late J. Arthur Harris, deals with statistical biometry as it is 
applied to anthropometric and physiological measurements, and to certain so- 
cial data such as the comparative ages of husbands and wives. The reader unfa- 
miliar with statistical method will find it an interesting and well-written non- 
technical discussion of the application of the probability theory to the study of 
man, abundantly illustrated with well-chosen data. 
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Part II, by Clarence M. Jackson, concerns itself largely with anthropometric 
data in the stricter sense of the term. It includes a short résumé of the relation 
of endocrinology to morphology. 

Part III, by Donald G. Paterson, deals with the relation of physique to per- 
sonality. Physiognomy and phrenology are reviewed in retrospect, and the most 
important experimental data on the relation of anatomical age, body build, and 
physical condition to intelligence and personality are critically considered. 

Part IV, by Richard E. Scammon, presents growth curves for the body dur. 
ing prenatal and postnatal life for various individual organs. 

The Measurement of Man recommends itself to all who have an interest in 
the quantitative study of mankind. 


Economic Rhythm, A Theory of the Business Cycle. By ERNST Wacrr- 
MANN. New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 287. 


This translation from the German gives American readers an acquaintance 
with the work of Wagermann on the business cycle. Wagermann’s work is char- 
acterized by a consideration of a wider range of factors affecting the business 
fluctuations than that of most Americans, except that of Professor Mitchell. He 
also holds a little less rigidly to the strictly empirical and objective evidence 
than do most Americans, making liberal use of what is known in general about 
economic relationships. It is another good book on this subject. 


The Substance of the Sociology of Lester F. Ward. Summarized by 
CLEMENT Woop. New York: Vanguard Press, 1930. Pp. xvi+183. 
$0.75. 


This handy little volume contains a readable summary of Ward’s four prin- 
cipal sociological works, Dynamic Sociology, Pure Sociology, the Psychic Fac- 
tors of Civilization, and Applied Sociology, a chapter being devoted to each. 
There is no attempt at critical evaluation in the main text, but Harry Elmer 
Barnes has contributed a short introductory note in which he seeks to estimate 
Ward’s place in American sociology. Mr. Wood seems to display some tendency 
to overemphasize those aspects of Ward’s theory which have caused socialists 
and other radicals to claim him as their official sociologist. The summary of 
Ward’s theories is on the whole, however, fair and adequate. The book lacks 
an index and carries no footnote citations to Ward’s writings. There is a glossary 
of technical terms used by Ward. 


The Life and Work of Frederic G. Young. Memorial number of the Com- 
monwealth Review of the University of Oregon (n.s.) Vol. XI (Octo- 
ber, 1929), No. 4. 


The late Professor Frederic G. Young was a pioneer in sociology on the Pa- 
cific Coast. For nearly thirty-five years he was professor of sociology at the 
University of Oregon. He performed an admirable service to his state: found- 
ing the state historical society, fostering important social legislation, and build- 
ing up the social sciences at the state university. Although not widely known 
outside his own region, he was one of those effective personalities who stimulat- 
ed the social sciences on the intellectual frontiers of our rising state universities. 
The present volume is a tribute to this work. The first section deals with Dr. 
Young’s contributions to the university and to the state. The second section 
consists of a series of papers written in his honor by his colleagues in the social 
sciences. These papers discuss largely social psychological aspects of economic 
theory, history, economic and sectional conflict. 
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The Dependent Child. By Henry W. THurston. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii-+-337. $3.00. 


In 1900 Homer Folks traced the development of social work for children in 
the United States in his Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. 
Since that time there have been a number of excellent books in this general field, 
but until now no important historical work has appeared to supplement Folks’s 
study. After thirty years Thurston has given us an interesting and significant 
addition to the history of child care. His excerpts from original documents sup- 
ply an element lacking in Folks’s book and, of course, he carries the story down 
to a more recent date. Thurston’s book is not to be compared with Thomas’ 
Child in America nor with Healy’s Reconstructing Behavior in Youth from the 
standpoint of either social science or social technology, but it does provide an 
important historical perspective. 


Wawokiye Camp, a Research Project in Group Work. By Wriczvr I. 
NEWSTETTER with the collaboration of Marc J. FELDSTEIN. Cleve- 
land: Western Reserve University, 1930. Pp. 59. $0.50. 


This is a preliminary presentation of the work being done at Wawokiye 
Camp. Wawokiye Camp is a laboratory for experimental study. This presenta- 
tion is a study of group adjustment in durable groups under control. The study 
involves the objective observation of the toleration of the individual as a mem- 
ber of the group and the subjective appreciation of the desirability of the indi- 
vidual as a member of the group. Also, it involves the objective observation of 
the individual’s toleration of the group as a medium of social expression and the 
desirability of the group as determined by the individual’s attitudes and choices. 
The statistical part offers interesting comparisons with various tests. “It is rec- 
ognized that many of these observations were experimental and exploratory, 
thus making any definite findings useful merely in giving hints for further re- 
finement of method, and the formulation of hypotheses.” 


Civilization and the Cripple. By FrepERtcK WATSON. London: John 
Bale Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 1930. Pp. xi+-120. $2.50. 


Here is a brief survey of facilities for rehabilitating crippled children and 
adults. Its attractive illustrations and easy style should interest laymen, but 
students and social workers are likely to be disappointed in its sketchy narrative. 


Laicité et liberté de conscience. By AtBert AuTIN. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1930. Pp. 214. 


Autin draws a picture of the various aspects of the revolt from authority, par- 
ticularly the authority of the Church, which dominated so many departments of 
thought in the Europe of the Middle Ages. He shows the réle played by Bacon, 
Descartes, and Pascal in the laicisation of method; by Richard Simon and Alfred 
Loisy in the laicisation of exegesis; and similarly traced the laicisation of philos- 
ophy, morals, education, etc. Laicité is not an ism but a quality; a sort of free- 
dom from the church, from God, or any other authority, and from anything im- 
mutable. Man has learned to judge his world in terms of the present and his own 
reaction, and has learned to regard his views as changeable and not absolute. 
Autin insists that this does not mean independence from all groups, but rather 
choice of the group the individual will adhere to, and an attitude of willingness 
to change. 
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